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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HUS, the long-wiſhed-for His To Y of 
the Foun LasT Vas of the QUEEN's 
—_ is at n in ſpite of all 
ſs it ! 

—_ 1 — is not made under the Sanction 

of the Name or Names, which the Author and the 
World had a Right to expect; it is fit ſome Account 
of the Work's appearing in this Manner ſhould be 
here given. 
Lone before the Dzanx's Decline, 
ſome of his intimate Friends, with cern, forefaw 
the impending Fate of his Fortune and his Works. 
To this, it is owing, that thefe Sheets, which the 
World now deſpaired of ever ſeeing, are reſcued 
from Obſcurity, perhaps from Deſtruction. 

Fox this, he Public is indebted to a Gent 
now in Ireland, of the grea 
with whom the Dean long 
| 4, gown _—_— Dez as intruſted a 

defiring him to peruſe and 
his Judgment of it, with * laſt Corrections 2 
— Hy Wen given it, in his own 
nd 

His Friend read, admired, and a And 
from a Dread of ſo valuable and fo intereſting a 
Work's being by any Accident loſt or effaced, as 
was probable by its not being intended to be publith- 
ed in the Author's Life Time ; he refolved to 
this Copy, till the Author ſhould preſs him for it; but 
with a determined Purpoſe, it never ſee the 
Light, while there were any Hopes cf the Author's 
own Copy being publiſhed, or even preſerved. 
Tuts — be iaviolably kept, till be 
and the World had full Aſſurance, that the De x x's 
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, whi 
many Years moſt ſecretly, fee the Light. 
uus, it has at length fallen into the Hands of a 
Perſon, who publiſhes it for the Satisfaction of the 


— 
0 


Public, abſtracted from all private Regards; which 


are never to be permitted to come in Competition with 
the common Good. 

Evy judicious Eye will ſee, that the Author 
of theſe Sheets wrote with ftrong Paſſions, but with 
ſtronger Pre fhons and Prejudices in Favour of a 
Party. Theſe it may be imagined the Editor, in ſome 
Meafure, may have adopted, and publiſhed this Work 
as a Kind of to that Party, or ſome ſurviving 
Remnant th . 

Ir is but juſt to undeceive the Reader, and inform 
him from what Kind of Hand he has received this 
Work. A man may regard a good Piece of Painting, 
while he deſpiſes the Subject: If the Subject be ever 
ſo deſpicable, the maſterly Strokes of the Painter may 
demand our Admiration; while he, in other Reſpects, 
is intitled to no Portion of our Regard. 

Ix Poetry, we carry our Admiration ftill farther, 
and like the Poet, while we aQtually contemn the 
Man. Hiſtcrians ſhare the like Fate: Hence ſome, 
who have no Regard to Propriety or Truth, are yet 
admired for Diction, Stile, Manner, and the like. 
Tu Editor conſiders this Work in another Light: 
He long krew the Author, and was no Stranger ts 
his Politics, Connexions, Tendencies, Paſſions, and the 
whole Occonemy of his Life. He has long been 
hardily fingular in cordemving this great Man's Con- 
duct, amidſt the admiring Multitude ; vor ever cculd 
have tkeuzkt of making an Intereſt in a Man, whoſe 
Principles ard Manners, he could, by no Rule of 
Reaſen and Honour, approve, however he might 
have admired his Parts and Wit. 
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Ak of a Man, who never could aſſociate with, or even 


* any of the Parties or Factions, that have 
vl Ferently diſtracted, it may be faid digraced theſe 
4 Kingdoms ; becauſe, he has as yet known none, 
the 

* giſtrates of all Denominations, and their ex- 


. alted Minions, may be expoſed, deprived, or cut off, 
— by the — Laws of his —— z and who, 
* : thefe Principles, from his Heart, a es, and 
lories in, the Virtues of his Predeceſſors, who re- 

vived the true Sirit of the Briefs Polity, in laying 
- aſide a prieſt-ridden, an hen-pecked tyrannical Tool, 
N who had overturned the political Conſtitution of his 
B 2 Countr y, 
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and in re-inſtituting the diffolved Body Po- 
19 — ed by the Laws of 


Nature and the Realm, as the only Means of preferv- 
ing the natural and legal, the civil and religious Li- 
berties of the Members of the Commonwealth. | 

TzxuTH, in this Man's Eſtimation, can hurt no 
good Caufe. And Falſehood and Fraud, in Religion 
and Politics, are ever detected, to be exploded. 

Ixs1nUaTrionNS, that this Hi contained 
ſomething injurious to the ent bliſhment, 
and therefore neceſſary to be eſſed, ſerve better 
the Purpoſes of miſtaken or in dious Malcontents, 
than the real Publication can. And, if any thing 
were by this or any other Hiſtory to be ſhewn eſſen- 
tially erronecus in our Politics : who, that calls him- 
ſelf a Briton, can be deemed ſuch an impious Slave, as 
to conceal the deftrutive Evil? The Editor of this 
Work diſdains and abhors the ſervile Thought; and 
wiſhes to live no longer, than he dare to think, ſpeak, 
write, and, in all things, to act worthy of a Briton. 

Fzxom this Regard to Truth and to his Country, 
the Editor of this Hiſtory was glad of an Opportunity 
of reſcuing fuch a Writing from thoſe who meant to 
ſuppreſs it : the common Cauſe, in his Eftimation, re- 
and demanced it ſhculd be dore ; and the 
it is publiſhed, he judged, the better : for, 
if the Conduct of the Queen and her Miniſters does 
not deſerve the obloquy that has been long induſtriouſſy 
caſt upon it ; what is mcre juſt than to vindicate it ? 
What more reaſonable, than that this ſhould be done, 
while living Witneſſes may yet be called to prove 
or diſprove the ſeveral Allegations and Aſſertions; 
fince, in a few Years more, fuch Witneſſes may be as 
much wanting, as to prevent a Canonization, which 
is therefore prudently procraſtinated for above an 
Age? Let us then coolly hear what is to be ſaid on 
this Side the Queſtion, and judge like Britons. 

Tur Editor would not be thought to juſtify the 
Author of this Hiſtory, in all Points, or even to 
attempt to 7 him of unbecoming Prejudices and 
Partiality : Without being deeply verſed in Hiſtory or 
Politics ; he can fee his Author, in many 83 
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ADVERTISEMENT. vü 


blinded with Paſſions, that diſgrace the Hiſtorian, 
and blending with Phrafes, worthy of a Cæſar or 
a Cicero, Exprefſiors not to be juſtiſied by Truth, 
Reaſon or common Senſe ; yet think him a moſt power- 
ful Orator, and a great Hitto rian. 

No unprejudiced Perſon will blame the Dear, 
for doing all that is conſiſtent with Truth and Decen- 
cy to vindicate the Government of the Quzzn, and 
to exculpate the Conduct of her Miniſters and her laſt 
General ; all Good Men would rejoice at fuch a Vin- 
dication. But, if he meant no more than this, his 
Work would ill deferve the Title of an Hiftcry. That 
be generally tells Truths, and founds bis moſt mate- 
rial Aﬀertions upon Facts, will, I think, be found 
very evideat. But there is room to ſuſpect, that, 
while he tells no more than the Truth, he does not 
tell the whole Truth. However, he makes it very 
clear that the Qu « x's Allies, eſpecially our worthy 
Friends the Dutch, were much to blame for the now 
generally condemned Conduct of the Qu EE, with 
regard to the Proſecution of the War and the bring- 
ing about the Peace. 

Tur Author's Drawings of Characters are con- 
ſeſſedly partial: for he tells us openly, p. 5. he 
. not A. give Characters intire, but fuch Parts 

's particular Paſftons, Acquirements and 
Habits, as he was moſt likely to transfer ints bis political 
Schemes. What Writing. what Sentence, what 
Character can ſtand this Jcrture?—— What extreme 
Perverſion may not, let me fay, does not this produce? 
et thus does he chooſe to treat all that 
were not Favourers of - the late Meaſures of the 
Quezezx, when the beſt that has been ſaid for her, 
ſhews no more than that ſhe was blindfolden and and 
beld in leading-firings by her Miniſters. 

Hz does not ſpare a Man, confeſſed by all the 
World to have diſcharged the Duties of his Func- 
tion like a Soldier, like an Hero. But charges 
Prince EuGtnsz with raiſing and keeping up a moſt 
horrible Mob, with Intent to aſſaſſinate For 


all which odious Charges, he offers not one individual 
Point of Proof. 
He 
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He is not content with laying open again the many 
Faults already publicly proved upon the late Duke 
, but infinuates a new Crime, by ſeeming 
ro attempt to acquit him of aſpiring at the Throne. 
But this is done in a Manner peculiar to this Author. 

Ox the other Hand, he extols the Miniſters 
Minions of the Quz =» in the higheſt Terms; 
while he robs their Antagoniſts of every good Quality, 
. generally gives thoſe Wiſdom and every Virtue that 
can adorn human Nature. 

He is not aſhamed to attempt to juſtify, what all 
thinking good Men muſt condemn, the Queer x's 
—_— twelve Peers at once, to ſerve a particular 

urn. 


ALL theſe may be aſcribed to the Stren i 
Paſſions, and to the Prejudices, ny imbibed, in 
Favour of his indulgent royal Miſtreſs and her Fa- 
vorites and Servants. The judicious will look through 
the t Cloathing, and diſpaſſionately conſider 
theſe as mere human Errors, to which no well-informed 
Mind can aſſent. The Editor thinks kimfelf bound 
to — againſt them. 
=: makes a few Lapſes on the other Side, with- 

out being as clear as an impartial Hiſtorian weuld 
chooſe to a . He more than hints at the 
Quzz x's Diſpleaſure at its being moved in Parlia- 
ment, that the Prince Ex.zcTox thould be invited 
to reſide in England, to whoſe Crown he was by Law 
declared Preſumptive Heir. But is always open 
the Quzz 1's inſiſting on the Pretender's bales Gas 
out of France.—It is eaſy to ſee how incompatible theſe 
Ly 4a Nothing could tend more to ſecure 
the Succeſſion, and to enlarge its Benefits to 
Britain, than the bringing over the Succeſſor, who 
ſhould, in every Country, be well inftrufted in the 
Language, Cuſtoms, Manners, Religion and Laws 
of his future Subjects, before he comes to hold the 
Reins of Government. And our Author does not 
take the proper Care to inform us, how far the French 
thought fit to comply with baniſhing the Pretender 
eir Dominions ; fince many ſtill live in doubt, that 
he was ſent out of * 
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ADVERTISEMENT. ix 
of our Author too 


, too groſsly abuſed, to admit of any 
, of any Palliation. It is not to be 
that he was i t of any Word in th 


Language. And leaſt of all can he be 
ignorant of the Meaning of a Word, which, had 
it been ever ſo doubtful , had a certain 


ing impreſſed upon it by the Authority of Parliament, 
of which no ſenſible Subject can be ignorant. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING this, where our Author 
ſpeaks of the late King James, he calls him the 
abdicated King, and gives the fame Epithet even 
to his Family. Though this weak, ill-adviſed, and 
ill-fated Prince, in every Senfe of the Word, with 
Romans and Engliſh, and to all Intents and Purpoſes, 
ubdicated ; yet can he, in no Senſe be called abdicated ; 
unleſs the People's afferting their Rights, and de- 
fending themſelves againſt a King, who broke his 
Compact with his Subjects, and overturned their 
Government, can be called Abdicatiin in them; 
which no Man in his Senfes can be hardy enough 
to ſupport upon any Principle of Reaſon cr the Laws 
of England. Let the Reader judge which this is moſt 
likely to be, Error or Defign. 

Tasse Exception: the Editor thought himſelf 
bound to make tome Parts of this Work, to keep 
clear of the Cifagreeable Imputations cf being of a 
P:rty, of whatſoever Denomination, in Oppoſition to 
Truth and the Rights and Liberties of the Subject. 

Tarest laid aſide, the Work will be found to have 
many Beauties, many Excellencies. Some have of 
late affected to depreciate this Hiſtory, from an Inſi- 
nuation, made only fince the Author's Death ; to wit; 
that he was never admitted into the Secrets of the Ad- 
miniſtration, but made to believe he was a Confident, 
only to engage him in the Lift of the Miniſterial Wri- 
ters of that Reign. 

Tus Falſhocd of this will readily 2 Pe- 
ruſal of the Work. This ſhews he knew the moſt 
ſecret Springs of every Movement in the whole com- 
plicated Machine. That he ſtates Facts, too * — 

| wn 


5 
under the Author's own ction. 
poſſible to copv or print any Work without Faults, and 
meſt ſo, when the Author's Eye is wanting. 
IT is not to be imagined, that even our Author, 
however accurate, however t, was yet ſtrictly 
correct in his Writings. Yet, w ſome nk g In- 
accuracies in Stile or Expreſſion have been diſcovered; 
the Deference due to the Author made any Alteration 
too us a Taſk for the Editor. Theſe are 
therefore left to the amending Hand of every ſenſible 
and polite Reader. 
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FOUR LAST YEARS 
OF THE 
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Poros to give the Public an Account of the 
moſt important Affairs at Home, during the laſt 
Seſſion of Parliament, as well as of our Negociations 


matters tranſacted by both Houſes in that Seſſion, 
and diſcover the defigns carried 

a diſcontented not miltry, 
but in ſome manner ; I like- 
wiſe ſhall ſtate the Debts of the Nation, ſhew by 
what miſmanagement and to ferve what purpoſes 
they were at contracted, by what negligence or 
corruption they have ſo prodigicuſly grown, and what 
methods have fince been taken to provide not only 
tor their Payment, but to prevent the like miſchief 
for the time to come. Although in an age like ours, 
can expect very few i tial readers, yet I ſhall 
ſtrictiy follow Truth, or what reaſonably appeared to 
me to be ſuch, after the moſt impartial inquiries I 
could make, and the beſt unities of being in- 
formed by tkoſe who were the principal Actors er 


Adviſers. 
B 5 Neither. 
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2 HISTORY or run 
ic or Satire with an 
intended to inform P ity, as well as to in- 
ſtruct thoſe of the t age, who may be ignorant 
or miſled ; fince Facts, truly related, are the beſt Ap- 
plauſes, or moſt laſting Reproaches. 
Diſcourſes ſubjects relating to the 


Neither ſhall I mingle P 


. 


ſeem to be calculated for London „ and 


ſome tew miles about it ; while the authors 
their Readers to be informed of ſeveral particu 


to which thoſe that live remote are, for the genera- | 
lity, utter ftrangers. Moſt people, who frequent this 


town, acquire a fort of ſmattering (ſuch as it is) 
which qualifies them for reading a pamphlet, and find- 
ing out what is meant by inuendoes or hints at facts 
or perſons, initial letters of names, wherein gentle- 
men at a diſtance, although perhaps of much better un- 
derſtandings, are wholly in the dark : wherefore, that 
theſe Memoirs may be rendered more generally intel- 
ligible and ufeful, it will be convenient to give the 
reader a ſhort view of the ſtate and diſpoſition of af- 
fairs, when the laſt ſeſſion of parliament began; and 
becauſe the party-leaders, who had loft their power 
and places, were, upon that juncture, employing all 
their engines in an attempt to re-eſtabliſh themſeives, 
I ſhall venture one ſtep farther, and repreſent ſo much 
of their characters, as may be ſuppoſed to have influ- 
enced their politics. 

On the 7th day ef December, 1711, began the ſe- 
cond ſeſſion of parliament. It was now above a year 
fince the queen had thought fit to put the great offices 
of ſtate, and of her houſhold, into other hands. 
However, three of the difcontented lords were ſtill in 
pofſcffion of their places; for the D— Cf Mb 
continued general, the D—— of t maſter of 
the hore, and the E-— of Ch—la—dg—z, treafurer 
of ber Majeſtv's keouſhold ; likewife numbers of the 
ſame party ſtii kept employments of value and im- 
pertance, which had not been uſual of late years upon 
any change cf a miniftry. The Queen, who judged 
the temper of her people by the hcuſe of commons, 
which a landed intereſt had freely choſen, found 
them very deſit cus of a ſecure and honourable peace, 
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Four LasT TZ ARS of the QUEEN. 3 
and diſpoſed to leave the management of it to her 


place v icularly relate. 
3 5 — foot with re- 


in its proper 
ion was 


fund to clear the heavy arrear of 
(whereof the greateſt part lay upon the navy) 


expences. 
ogether in the intereſts and the 


By this time likewiſe all diſputes about theſe prin · 
ciples, which uſed originally to divide Whig and Tory, 
were wholly dr and thoſe fantaſtical words 
ought in juſtice to have been fo too, provided we 
could have tound cut more convenient names, where- 


by to diſtinguiſh lovers of peace from lovers of war, 
or 


* Dr. Robinſon, Lord Biſhop of Briſtch, to be Lord Privy Seal, 
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or NT none hen Sy Re gre 
freedom in the choice of her mini 

| re 
cept ſuch as ſhe was moſt averſe from. But where a 
nation is once divided, intereſt and animoſity will keep 
pen the breach, without being ſupported by any 
other principles ; or at worſt, a of diſcontented | 
people can c e, and take up what principles they 
pleaſe. As to diſpoſition of the oppoſite party, | 
we all remember, that the removal of the laft 
through which | 


and was followed by a period of rage and deſpair, 
natural to thoſe, who reflect that they have loſt a ſe- 
cure game by their own raſhnefs, folly, and want of 
common management, when at the ſame time 
knew by experience, that a watchful and dexterous 
adverſary lay ready to take the advantage; hewever, 
ſome time befcre the ſeſſion, the heads of that party 
began to recollect themſelves, and rally their forces, 
like an enemy that hath been beaten out of the field, 
but finds he is not purſued ; for although the chiefs 
of this faction were thought to have but little eſteem 
or friendſhip for each other, yet they perfectly agreed 
in one general erd of diſtreſſing, by all pcfſible me- 
thods, the new adminittration, wherein if they could 
fucceed fo far as to put the Queen under any great 
neceſſity, another parhamcrt muſt be called, and per- 
haps 2 de volve again into their own hands. 

he iffue and event of that grard con ſederacy ap- 
in both houſes, although under a different 
orm, upon the very firlt day the parliament met, | 
cannot better begin the relation of affairs, commen- 
cing from that period, than by a thorough detection 
of the whole intrigue, carried on with the greateſt 
privacy and application, which muſt be acknowledged 
to have, for fcveral days diſconcerted ſome of the 
miniſtry, as well as difpirited their friends, and the 
confequences whereof have in reality been fo very ) 
perricious to the kingdom. | | 


But 
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er, all the oppoſition has been owing, which the court 
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But becauſe the principal leaders in this deſign are 
the ſame to whom fince the loſs of their pow- 


received either in treaties abroad, or the adminiſtra- 
i os Lane, © mag Bo net ee 


moſt likely to transfer into their 
which were moſt ſubſervient to 
ed to have in view. 


defigns they ſeem- 


The may very d be reput- 
ed the head ard oracle of that party; he bath raiſed 
himſelf by the concurrence of many circumſtances, to 
the greateſt employments of the ſtate, without the 
from birth or fortune ; he hath conftant- 
ly. and with great ſteadineſs, cultivated thoſe princi- 
ples under which he . That accident which firſt 
— 2 the world, of pleading ſor the bi- 
have 


whom King James had ſent tothe Tower, might 

proved a piece of merit as honourable as it was 
fortunate ; but the old ican Spirit, which the 
revolution had reſtored, began to teach other leſſons; 
that fince we had accepted a new King from a Cal- 
viniſtical commonwealth, we muſt likewiſe admit new 
— in religion and government: Wage 
nobility and gentry w bably aubere to 
tabliſhed 2 and to ia — of monarchy, as 
delivered down from their anceſtors, it was the prac- 
tice of theſe politicians to introduce ſuch men as were 
perfectly indifferent to any or no religion, and who 
were not likely to inherit much loyalty ſrom thoſe to 
whom they owed their birth. Of this number was 
the perſon I am now deſcribing: I have hardly 
known any man with talents more proper to acquire 
and preſerve the favour of a prince; never cffending 
in word or geſture, which were in the higheſt degree 
courtecus and complaiſant, wherein he 


lent 


t an excel- - 


„that force upon his nature, may 
tiable love of revenge, which hi 


„ adorned by all the polite parts of learn- 

very little taſte for converſation, to 
which he prefers the pleaſure of reading and thinking, 
and in the intervals of his time amufeth himſelf wit 
an illiterate chaplain, an humble companion, or a fa- 
vourite ſervant. 


Theſe are fome few diſtinguiſhing marks in the 
character of that perſon who now preſideth over the 
diſcontented party, although he be not anſwerable 
for all their miſtakes ; and if his precepts had been 
more ſtrictly followed, their power would not 
have been fo eafily ſhaken. I have been affured, and 
heard him profeſs, that he was againſt engaging in 
that foolith proſecution of Dr. Sacheweral, as what he 
ferefaw was likely to end in their ruin: That — 
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drawn, and is indeed of ſo mixed a na- 

in itſelf, that it is hard to pronounce 
„without the icion of flattery or detraction. 
his mil accompliſhments, 
is friends and enemies 


+ 
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be among thoſe who delight m war, it is 
112 the 1 1 other 
k maligners, who deny bi 
» ſeem not to conſider that 2 
ed at a venture, ſince the perſon of a wiſe ge- 
is too feldem e to form any judgment in 
the matter; and that fear which is faid to have 
ſometimes difconcerted him before an action, might 
probably be more for his army 
was bred in the height of what is called the Tory 
Principle, and continued with a ſtrong byas that 
way, till the other party had bid higher for bim than 
his friends could afford to give. His want of litera- 


ture is in ſome fort ſupplied by 22 underſtanding, 
a degree of natural elocution, that knowledge of 
the world, which is learned in armies and courts. 
We are not to take the height of his ambition from 
his ſolliciting to be general tor life, I am perſwaded 
his chief motive was the pay and perquiſites by con- 

tinuing 
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with 
Roa, 
in camps among ſoldiers, w 
to underſtand or to reliſh it. 
ner 


greatneſs and his fall. For 
ſhe poſſeſſed, without a rival, 


8 
5 


the 


ever miſſed one ſingle opportunity that fell in her way, 


She hath 


ving it to her own advantage: 
ed a tolerable court reputation, with 


breaſt, the moſt mortal enemies of all ſofter 


which were ſordid avarice, diſdainful pride, and un- 


governable rage. By the laſt of theſe often 
out in fallies of the moſt unpardonable fort, ſhe 
long alienated her fovereign's mind, before it ap- 


] 


f 


and gallantry ; but three furies rei in her 


peared to the world. This lady is not without ſome 


of wit, and hath, in her time, affected the 
of it, by the uſual method of arguing againſt 
and proving the doctrine of Chriſtianity to 
and abturd ; imagine what ſuch a ſpirit, 


ment, is capable of acting or attempting, and then I 
have faid enough. | 
The next in order to he mentioned, is the Earl of 
#. It is faid he was originally intended for 
a trade, before his friends preferred him to be a 
at — — _ ur — Laos 2 as 
a reproach. He hath rifen gradually in four rei 
and was more conſtant to Gi the maſter King 
Janes, than ſome others who had received 
_ oblizations ; fer he attended the abdicated 
ing to the ſca fide, ard kept conftant correſpond- 
ence 


ed by the loſs of power, favour and employ- 
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the Queen at Sz. Ger- 
mains, and his letters were to her in a ſtile of what 
the French call Double-Entendre, in a mixture of love 
and reſpet; he uſed frequently to ſend her from 
hence little preſents of thoſe things, which are agree- 
able to ladies, for which he always aſked King Wit 
kam's leave, as if without her privity ; becauſe if ſhe 
had known that circumſtance, it was to be ſuppoſed 
ſhe would not accept them. Rue would 
hardly diſcover, by conſulting the aſpett of this Lord, 
that his predominant paſſions were love and play. 
That he could ſometimes ſcratch out a ſong in praiſe 
of his miſtreſs with a pencil and a card, or that he 
hath tears at command, like a woman, to be ufed 
either in an intrigue of gallantry cr politics. His al- 
liance with the M—+ family, anc hi, paſſion fer 
the D——-fs, were the cords which Cragged bim 
into a party whoſe principles he naturally diſliked, 
and whoſe leaders he perfonally hated, as they did 
him; he became a therough convert by 2 perfect 
trifle, taking pet at a nick-name * delivered by doctor 
Sacheveral, with great indiſcretion from the pulpit, 
which he applied to himfelf. And this is one among 
many inſtances given by his enemies, that magnani- 
mity is none of his virtues. 

e Earl of S—— 4 is another of that alliance. 


among 
friends, refuſe the title of Lord, (as he 
had done ”» 200) ſwear that he would never be 
called otherwiſe than . $S—— 7, and hoped 


to ſee the day when there ſhould not 
England. His at the 
middling ; 
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and improved by a few ſprinklings of literature, hath | 
brought . and 411 admirers into an opi- 
nion of his eloquence: He is every way inferior to 
his brother CG——/z, but chiefly in thoſe talents | 
which he moſt values and pretends to, over whom ne- 
vertheleſs he preſerveth an aſcendant ; his great am- 
bition was to be the head of thoſe, who were called 
the Church Party ; and indeed his grave folemn de- 
portment and countenance, ſeconded by abundance 
of profeſſions for their ſervice, had given many of 
them an opinion of his veracity, which he interpreted 
as their ſenſe of his judgment and wiſdom, and this 
miſtake laſted till the time of his defection, of which 
it was partly the cauſe; but then it plainly appeared, 
that he had not credit to bring over one ſingle pro- 
ſelyte io keep himſelf in countenance. 

ele lineaments, however imperfectly drawn, may 
help the readers imaginations to conceive what fort 
of perſons thoſe were, who bad the boldneſs to en- 
counter the Queen and miniftry, at the head of a 
great majority of the landed intereſt ; and this upon 
a point, where the quiet of her Majeſty's reign, the 
ſecurity, or, at leaſt, the freedom of her perſon, the 
lives of her moſt faithful friends, and the ſettling of 
the nation by a peace, were in the conſequences 
concerned. 

g the dominion of the late men in power, ad- 
drefſes had been procured from both houſes to the 
Queen, repreſenting their opinion, that no peace 
could be ſecure with Britain, while Spain, or the Hel- 
Indies, remained in the peſſeſſion of the Bourbon fami- 
ly ; but her Majeſty having, for reaſons which have 
been often told to the world, and which will not be 
ſoon forgotten, called a new parliament, and choſe a 
new ſet of ſervants, began to view things and perſons 
in another light; ſhe conſidered the neceſſities of her 

the diſtant proſpect of a peace upon ſuch an 
unprobable condition, which was never mentioned or 
underſtood in the grand alliance, the unequal! burthen 
ſhe bore in the war, by the practices of the allies 
the ion of ſome whom ſhe moſt truſted, 
or perhaps by the practices of theſe 8 


FS. 
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and , by the changes which death had 
__— — — and Bourbon families; upon all 
which motives the was prevailed upon to receive ſome 
overtures from France, in behalf of herſelf and the 
whole confederacy ; the ſeveral ſteps of this negoci- 
ation from its firſt riſe to the time I am now writing, 
ſhall be related in another part of this hiſtory, let it 
ſuffice for the preſent to ſay, that ſuch propoſals were 
received from France, as were thought ſufficient, by 
our court, whereupon to appoint time and place for a 
treaty ; and ſoon after the opening of the ſeſ- 
, the Biſhop of Briffo/,* lord privy ſeal, was dif- 
patched to Utrecht, where he and the Earl of Strafford 
were appointed plenipotentiaries for the Queen of 
Great Britain. 

The managers of the diſcontented party, who du- 
ring the whole ſummer had obſerved the motions of 
the court running faſt towards a peace, began to ga- 
ther up all their forces, in order to te her Ma- 
jeſty's defigns when the parliament thould meet; 
their only ftrength was in the houſe of lords, where 
the Queen had a very crazy majority made up by 
thoſe whoſe hearts were in the other intereſt, but 
whoſe fears, expeQations, or immediate dance, 
had hitherto kept them within bounds ; there were 
two lords upon whoſe abilities and influence, of a 
very different nature, the managers built the ſtrongeſt 
hopes. The firſt was the Duke of , matter 
of the horſe: This Duke, as well as his Dutcheſs, 
were in a good degree of favour with the Queen, 
upon the ſcore of ſome civilities and reſpects her Ma- 
jeſty had received from them while. ſhe was princeſs ; 
for ſome years after the Revolution he never a 
at court, but was looked upon as a favourite of the 
abdicated family ; and it was the late Earl of Rochefter 
who firſt preſented him to K. Wilkam. However, ſince 
the time he came into employment, which was tc- 
wards the cloſe of the laſt reign, he hath been a con- 
ſtant zealous member of the other party, but never 
failed either in attendance or reſpect towards the 


Queen's 


13 


Dv. Robinſon aſterwards Biſhop of London. 
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The arguments he made 
uſe of were, that thoſe © goes CONE e an 


I ious and unſecure — wit conſulti 
— that this could be no otherwiſe prevent 

than by an addreſs from the Lords, to fignify their opi- 
nion, that no peace could be honourable or ſecure, while 
of the Bourbon 


—— 


and management, could eaſily 
ment to their wiſhes: He farther aſſured them v. 
that the Queen herſelf was at the bottom of this de- 
ſign, and had impowered him to deſire their votes 
againſt the peace, as a point that would be for her ſer- 
vice, and therefore they need not be in pain upon any 
account of their penſions, or any farther marks of fa- 
vour they expected. Thus by reviving the old art of 
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e his reputation with 
bring them over to his intereſts, he 
that a bill ſhould be brought into the houſe of 
for enting occaſional conformity, and 
agreed to by all the peers of the 

, which would convince the world 
good intentions to the eſtabliſhed religion, 
their oppoſitions to the court wholly proceeded from 


Y ations were public enough, 
and the minifters had ſufficient time to arm themſelves, 
but they ſeem to have acted, in this juncture, like 
men who truſted to the goodneſs of their caufe, and, 
the general inclinations of the kingdom, rather than 


to thoſe arts which our ions have too often 


corrupt 
made neceſſary. Calculations were indeed taken, by 
which it was computed, that there would be a majo- 


rity of ten upon the fide of the court. I remember to 
have told my Lord Harcourt and Mr. Prior, that a ma- 
Jority of ten was only a majority of five ; becauſe, if 
their 22 _ eff five, the —_ 
would ual ; ir happened to ve, for 
— 4 the bare — of 
thoſe who were wholly in the intereſt of the old mi- 
niſtry, and were cnly kept in awe by the fear of of- 
fending the crown, and loſing their ſuhſiſtence, 
wherein the Duke of Somerſet bad given them full ſa- 
tisfaction. With theſe diſpoſitions of both parties, 
and fears and of the event, the parliament met 
upon the ſeventh of December, 1711. The Queen's 
ſpeech (excepting what related to ſupplies was 
chiefly taken up in telling both houſes what progreſo 
ſhe had made towards a general peace, and ker hopes 

Vo L. IX. C | 6 
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of bringing it to a ſpeedy Concluſion. As ſoon as her 
Majeſty was withdrawn, the Houſe of Lords, in 
committee, reſolved upon an addreſs of thanks, 
which the Earl of Nottingham an additi 
the following clauſe ; A 
GS t N to 
«© and advice 
« ſafe or honourable to Great Britain or Europe, 
„ Spain and the Weft-Indies are to be allotted to 
„ branch of the houſe of Bourbon.” 


committee, the depending lords having taken freſh 


courage from their principals, and fome who 


themfelves very bumble fervants to the preſent 


winiftry, and enemies to the former, went along with 
the Stream, ending not to fee the conf 
that muſt viſibly follow. The addreſs was preſented 


on the eleventh, to which her Majefty's anſwer was 
very ſhort and dry: the diſtinguiſhed their thanks 


from the reſt of the piece, and in return to Lord 
Nottingham's clauſe, faid, he ſhould be forry that any 
body could think the would not do her utmoſt endea- 
vourg to recover Spain and the Weft-Indies from the 
houſe of Bourbon. Upon the fifteenth of December 


the Earl of Nottingham likewiſe brought in the bill 


to prevent occaſional conformity (although under a 
diſguiſed title) which met with no oppoſition, but was 
ſwallowed by thoſe very lords who always appeared 
with the utmoſt violence againſt the leaſt advantage to 
the eſtabliſhed church. But in the houſe of commons 
there appeared a very different ſpirit; for when one 
Mr. Walpole offered a clauſe of the ſame nature 
with that of the Earl of Nottingham, it was rejected 
with contempt, by a very great majority. Their ad- 


=. ICC = 


dreſs was in the moſt dutiful manner, approving what 


ker majeſty had done towards a peace, and truſting 


intirely to her wiſdom in the future management of it. 
This addreſs was preſented to the Queen a day before 


that of the lords, and received an anſwer — 
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neither 


agreed, that a firſt mi- 


moderate ſkill in affairs, 
and ſome 


C2 


were what he juſtly deſerved. All this 
knew well enough, and heard it with phlegm, 


ery 
erned the event ; 
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the great fame of his abilities, acquired in 
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neither did it make any alterations in his countenance 
cr humour ; he told Monf. Buys the Dutch Envoy, two | 
days before the parliament fat, that he was forry for 
what was like to paſs, becauſe the fates would be the | 
firſt ſufferers, which he defired the envoy to remember 


and to his neareſt friends, who a in pa in about 
the public or themſelves, he only ſaid, that all would 
be well, and deſired them not to be frighted. | 
It was, I conceive, upon theſe motives, that the 
treaſurer adviſed her majeſty to create twelve new 
lords, and the ſting of faction ſor the 
reſt of her life. is promotion was ſo ordered, that 
a third part of thoſe on whom, or their poſterity, the | 
peerage would naturally devolve, and the reſt were 
ſuch, whoſe merit, birth, and fortune could admit of 
no exceptior. : 
The adverſe party being thus driven nan. if 
2 force, had nothing lett but to complain, whi 
they loudly did, that it was a pernicious example, ſet 
ſer ill princes to follow, who, by the fame rule, might 
make at any time an hundred as well as twelve, and 
by theſe means become maſters of the hcule of lords 
whenever they pleaſed, which would be dan to 
our liberties. To this it was anſwered, that ill 
princes ſeldom trouble themſelves to look for prece- 
dents ; that men of great eftates will not be fond 
ing their bberties when they are created 
peers ; that in ſuch a government as this, where the 
ince holds the balance between two great powers, 
ility and people, it is of the very nature of his 
| —— — — 1 2 
times put his own weight into to bri 
to an equilibrium: — I 72 the other 
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them over to his politics, fince they muſt needs be 
convinced, that inftead of changing his own princi- 
ples, he had prevailed on the greateſt enemies to the 
eſtabliſhed religion, to be the firit movers in a law for 
the perpetual tettlement of it. Here it was worth 
obſerviag, with what reſignation the junto lords (as 
they were then called) are fubmitted to by their ad- 
herents and followers ; fcr it is well known, that the 
chief among the diſſenting teachers in town were con- 
ſulted upon this affair, and ſuch arguments uſed, as 
had power to con vince them, that nothing could be of 

eater advantage to their cauſe, than the paſſing this 
bil. did indeed fee a letter at that time from one 
of them, to a t man, “ complaining that they 
were betrayed and undone by their pretended friends; 
but they were in general v well fatisfied, upon 
promiſes that this law ſhould be repealed, and 
others more in their favcur enacted as ſoon as their 
friends ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. But nothing ſeemed 
more extraordinary than the event of this ed ma- 
nagement, by which the earl of Nottinglam was fo far 
from bringing over proſelytes (wherein his abilities 
fell very ſhort even of the duke of Samer ſet s) or pre- 
ſerving the reputation of a firm Churchman, that very 
few people did fo much as imagine he had any ſuch 
deſign, only when he brought in the bill, they con- 
ceived it was ſome — deep reach of politics, 
which they could not c end: however, they 
liked the thing, and without troubling themſelves 
about the perſons or motives from whence it roſe, it 


had a very ſpeedy paſſage through both houſes. 
It be confeſſed, that att of this 
nature was much more nec to the leaders of that 


party, than is generally thought ; the defire of power 
revenge was common to them all, but feveral 
among them were alſo conſcious that they ſtood in 
need of protection, whoſe ſafety was therefore con- 
cerned in the defizn of ruining the miniftry, as well 
their ambition. D—-—>f M—5——b foreſaw 
thoſe examinations which were afterwards made into 
ſome- 


® It was to the Treaſurer himſelf, 


22 HISTORY or Twxs 
ſome parts of his management, and was apprehenſive 


of a great deal more; that the parliament would, 
perhaps, enquire into the particulars of the negot 

tion at the Hague in 1709 ; for what ends, and 
whoſe advice, the tions of peace from 
were rejected; „he dreaded, left that 
rious policy might be laid open to the world, of de 
ring the queen to conſtitute him general for life, 
which was a very tender point, and would admit of 
too much proof. It is true, indeed, that whilſt the 


Duke's affair was under the conſideration of the houſe 


of commons, one of his creatures * (whether by di- 


rection or otherwiſe) aſſured the er with a very + 


ſerious countenance, that the world was miſtaken in 
cenſuring his lord upon this article, for it was the 


Queen who prefſed the Duke to accept that com- 
miſſion, and 
ſuſt di againſt him. How ſuch a defence 
would have paſſed, if it had been offered in form, is 
eafier to be conceived, than how any perſon in his 
wits could ha ve the confidence to afficm it; which laſt 
would, indeed, be hard to believe, if there were 
any room left for doubt. 


2 
procure his credit, aad was principally 
culated for his own ſecurity : he —1 that his 
neglect of compelling the accountants to paſs their ac 
counts, might be puniſhed as a breach of truſt : 
had run the kingdom into immenſe debts by taking 
up ſtores for the navy, upon a vaſt diſcount, without 
parliamentary ſecurity, for which he could be able to 
plead neither law nor nec „and he had gi 


_- ſuffered conſidera ble 
t very heav the lord Townſend ſpirits, be- 
cauſe if it ſhould be laid before the of com- 
mons, whoever negociated that affair, might be fub- 
ject to the moſt ſevere animadverſion ; and the Earl of 


® Craggs, father to the ſecretary. 


upon his humble refuſal, conceived her 
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Wharton's 


care to cultivate that go 
his maſters and their Eng/i/h friends, which becomes 
two confederates purſuing the fame end. This man 
had been formerly employed to Exglend from that re- 
public, and underſtood a little of our language. His 
in learning has been fuch, as to furniſh 
now and then a Latin quotation, of which he is as li- 
beral as his ftock will admit. His knowledge in go- 
vernment reaches no farther than that his own 
country, by which he forms and cultivates matters of 
ſtate for the reſt of the world. His reaſonings upon 
itics are with great profuſion at all meetings, and 
leaves the company with entire ſatisfaction that he 
hath fully convinced them. He is well provided with 
that inferior fort of cunning, which is the growth of 
his country, of a ſtandard with the genius of the peo- 
ple, and being capable of being transferred into eve- 
ry condition — them, or wt oo ub Lan 
burgomaſter. came into England with inſtructions, 
authorizing him to accommodate all differences be- 


tween her majeſty and the ſtates, but having firſt adviſed 


with the confederate lords, he aſſured the miniftry he 
had powers to hear their „ but none to con- 
clude ; and having repreſented to his maſters what 
had been told him by the adverſe „be prevailed 
with them to revoke his powers. found the inter- 
eſt of thoſe who withſtood the court, would exactly 
fall in with the defi of the ſtates, which were, to 
carry on the war as long as they could at our own ex- 
pence, and to fee themſelves at the head of a treaty 
of peace, whenever they were diſpoſed to apply to 
» Or to receive overtures from thence. 

Emperor, upon many powerful reaſons, was utterly 
averſe from all councils, which aimed at putting an 
end to the war, without delivering bim the whole do- 


minion of Spain: Nay, the El of H——r him- 
ſelf, RENE 265 50s woes of Bog, 
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and obliged, by all forts of ties, to cultivate her Ma- 
jeſty's friendſhip, was fo far deceived by miſrepreſen- 
tations from hence, that he feemed to fuffer Monf. 
Bathmar, his envoy here, to print and publiſh a me- 
morial here in Exrghiifh, directly diſapproving all her 
majeſty's proceedings; which memorial, as appear- 
eth by the ſtile and manner of it, was all drawn up, 
or at leaſt digeſted, by fome party pen on this 
fide of the water. Cauticus writers, in order to 
avoid offerce or danger, and to preſerve the reſpect 


} 
| 
! 


rere 


even due to foreign princes, do ufually charge the 
wrong ſteps in a court altogether upcn the perſons 
employed ; but I ſhould have taken a ſurer method, 


and have been wholly filent in this point, if I had not 
then conceived ſome hope, that his E—- Hf, 
might poſſibly have been a ſtranger to the memorial of 
his reſident: For, firſt, the manner of delivering it 
to the ſecretary of ſtate, was out of all ferm, and al- 
moſt as extraordinary as the thing itſelf. Monſieur 
Bothmar having obtained an bour oi Mr. Secretary Se. 
Jabn, talked much to hin upon the ſubject of which 
that memorial con ſiſts, and upcn goirg away, defired 
he might leave a paper with the Secretary, which he 
Fud contained the fulſtarce of what he had been 
ditcouiſing. This paper Mr. St. Jahn laid aſide among 
others of little conſequence, and a few days after faw 
a memorial in print, which he found upon comparing, 
to be the ſame with what Puthmay bad left. 

During this ſhort receſs of parliament, and upon 
the fifth day of January, Prince Eugene of Sawy landed 
in England. Before he left his ſhip, he aſked a perſon 
who came to meet him, whether the Nero Lords were 
made, and what was their number ? He was attended 
through the ſtreets with a mighty rabble of people to 
St. James, where Mr. Secretary St. Fohn introduced 
him to the Queen, who received bim with great ci- 
vility. His arrival had been long expected, and the 
proſpect of his journey had as leng been formed by 
the party-leaders here, in concert with Monf. Buys, 
and Mon Bothmary, the Dutch and H————r envoys. 
This Prince brought over credentials from the Empe- 
ror, with offers to continue the war upen a new foot, 

very 
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— 

His Imperial Majeſty judges that forty thouſand 
„ men will be ſufficient for this ſervice, and that the 
** whole expence of the war in Spain may amount to 
„four millions of crowns, towards which his Inpe— 
rial Majeſty offers to make up the troops, which he 
has in that country, to thirty thoufand men, ard 
tio take one million of crowns upon himſelf.” 

On the other fide, the houſe of commons voted a 
third part of theſe four millions as a ſufficient quota 
for her Majeſty towards that fervice : for it was ſup- 
poſed, the Emperor ought to bear the greateſt propor- 
tion in a point that fo nearly concerned him; or, at 
leaſt, that Britain contributing one third, the other 
two might be paid by his Imperial Majeſty and the 
ſtates, as they could fettle it between them. 

The dehgo of Prince Eugene's journey was to raife a 
ſpirit in the parliament, and people for continuing the 
war: For nothing was thought impoſſible to a prince 
of ſuch high reputation in arms, in great ſavour with. 
the Emperor, ard impowered to make ſuch 
from his matter, as the miniſtry durſt not reject. It 
appeared by an intercepted letter from Count Gallas 
(iormeriv the Emperor's envoy here) that the Prince 
was whoily left to his liberty of making what offers 
he pleaſed in the Emper:r's name; for if the parlia-- 
ment could once be brought to raiſe funds, ard the 
war go on, the miniiters here muſt be under a neceſ- 
ary of applying and expending thoſe funds, and tke 
PE nperor could after waxds find twenty reaſcns and es- 
cuſes, as he had hitherto done, for not furniſhing his 
quota. Therefore Prince Eugene for ſeme time kept 
h.m.elf within generals, until being preſſed to explain 
hunte!t upon that particular of the war in Spain, which 
tze houfe of Aria pretended to have maſt at heart, 
he made that offer abovementioned as a mot extra- 
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ordinary effort; and ſo it was, conſidering how little 
they had ever done before towards the recovering that 
monarchy to themſelves. But ſhameful as th _ 


friends 


entertained magnificently by perſons of quality 

parties; he went — inf 4 to the treaſurer, and 
ſometimes affected to do it in private; he viſited the 
other miniſters and officers of the court, but on 
all occaſions 2 the character and ap- 
pellation of a Whig, and in ſecret had continual meet- 
ings with the Duke of b and the other diſ- 
contented lords, where M. uſually aſſiſted. 
It is the great ambition of this prince to be 


n 


my en ad ww. A; 


tinued longer than = expected; he was ney a | 


1 


perpetu- 
ally engaged in war, without confidering the cauſe or 


conſequence, and to fee himſelf at the head of an 


army, where only he can make any conſiderable figure. 


He is not without a natural tinfture of that cruelty, 
ſometimes charged the Itallans, and being nurſ- 
ed in arms, hath fo far extinguiſhed pity and re- 
morſe, that he will at any time facrifice a thouſand 
men's lives to a caprice of glory or revenge. He had 
. 
on w inſatia 
Gon for war ; faid, 2 of others, but that 
the treaſurer was Un mechant Diable, not to be moved; 
therefore, ſince it was impoſſible for him or his friends 
to compaſs their defigns, while that miniſter continued 
at the head of affairs, he propoſed an expedient, of- 
ten practiſed by thoſe of his country, that the trea- 


farer (to uſe his own expreſſion) ſhould be taken of 


« la Negligence ; that this might eafily be done, and 
paſs for the effect of chance, if it were preceded by 


encouraging fome proper people to commit ſmall riots 
im the might: And in feveral parts of the town a crew 
of obſcure ruffi ins were accordingly employed about 
that time, who probably exceeded their commiſſion, 
and mixing themfelyes with thoſe diforderly * 
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ble to 8 no better, will judge 
er for a libel than a hiſtory ; but 
given by more- than one , 
at the meeting, ſo it was confirmed, paſt all 
contradiction, by ſeveral intercepted letters and pa- 
pers: And it is moſt certain, that the rage of the de- 
„upon their frequent diſappointments, 
was fo far inflamed, as to make them capable of ſome 
counſels yet more violent and deſperate than this, 
— 4 155 the vigilance of _ the 
rſon jeſty, were happily prevented. 
Nr 1711, Duke of Marl 
was removed from all his employments, the 
Duke of Ormond ſucceeding him as general both here 
and in Flanders. This proceeding of the court, as fer 
as it related to the Duke of Mari , was much 
cenſured both at home and abroad, and by fome who 
did not wiſh- ill to the preſent fituation of affairs: 
There were few examples of a commander being diſ- 
graced, after an uninterrupted courſe of ſucceſs fcr 
many years againſt a formidable enemy, and this be- 
fore a period was put to the war. "Thoſe, who had 
leaſt eſteem for his valour and conduR, thought it 
not prudent to remove a general, whoſe troops were 
21 victorious, while he was at their head, 
cauſe this had infuſed into his foldiers an opinion, 
that they ſhould always conquer, and into the enen 
that they ſhould always be beaten, than which nc- 
thing is held to be of greater moment, either in the 
pages of a war, or upon the day of battle; and I 
ve good grounds to affirm, that theſe reaſons bad 
fufficient weight with the Queen and miniſtry to have 
kept the Due. of Marlborough in his poll, if a way 
could 
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could have been 
aſl 
uſt 


ve 

urance of ſafety to the nation. It is the misfortune 
of princes, that the effects of their di make 
ually much more 
ſound of the Duke's fall was heard farther than 
of the reaſons which made it neceſſary, w 
though ſome were viſible enough, yet others lay more 
25 


the 
the Duke's laſt return from Flanders, he had 
fixed his arrival to town (whether by accident or 
dtherwile) 
Queen 


folemnity, they had made extraordinary preparations. | 
From the ſeveral circumſtances of the expence in this 
mtended v, and of the perſons who 


were ordered to patrole for preventing any tumul- 
tuous aſſemblies. Whether this frolick was only in- 
tended for an affront to the court, or whether it had a 


Duke, in his own nature, is not much turned to be 
„and in his flouriſhing times, when be came 
to England upon the cloſe of a campaign, he rather 
affected to avoid any concourſe of the mobile, if they 
had been diſpoſed to attend him; therefore fo y + 
different a proceeding at this juncture, made it fi 

pected as if he had a deſign to have placed himſelf at 
their head. France, popery, the pretender, and no 


peace withcut Spain, were the worCs to be given 
about at this meck parade; and if what was con- 


dently atfcried be true, that a report was to have 
been ſpread at the fame time of the Queen's death, 
no man can tell what might have been the event. 

But this attempt, to whatever purpoſes intended, 
proving whelly abortive, by the vigilance of thoſe in 
power, the Duke's arrival was without any noiſe or 
coaſequer.ce, and, upon conſul: ir 3 with bis a 


ſound out to have done it with any 


the ſeventeenth of Nowember, called 
izabeth's day, when great numbers of his | 
creatures and admirers had thought fit to revive an 
old ceremony among the rabble, of burning the Pepe 
in effigy ; for the performance of which, with more 


= rr 


it, the court, apprehenſive of a defign to inflame the 
common people, thought fit to order, that the feveral ' 
ſhould be feized as popiſh trinkets, and guards 


deeper meaning, I muſt leave undetermined. The 
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he ſoon fell in with their new ſcheme for preventing 


peace. It believed many , that 
en tle < „ have brought 
pleaſed to make a trial ; for as 


ſuch prod! 

ſufficient room to work upon Ris w] 
ſeldom unprovided (I mean only in his political 
city) and this infirmity very much increaſed by his 
unmeaſurable poſſeſſions, which have rendered him 
ipfique onerique timentem. But reaſon, as well as the 
event, proved this to be a miſtake, for the miniſters 
being determined to bring the war to as ſpeedy an iſ- 
ſue as the honour and fatety of their country would 
permit, could not poſſibly recompenſe the Duke for 
the mighty incomes he held by the continuance of it: 
Then the other party had caiculated their numbers, 
and by the acceſſion of the Earl of Nottingham, whoſe 
example they hoped would have many followers, and 
the tucceſstul ſolicitations of the e of Somerſet, 
found they were ſure of a majority in the houſe of 
lords ; fo that in this view of circumſtances, the D— 
of M-———þ thought he ated with ſecurity as well 
as advantage. He therefore boldly fell with his whole 
weight. into the defign of ruining the miniſtry, at the 
expence of his duty to his fovereign, and the welfare 
of his country, after the mighty obligations he had 
received from both. Whig ard Tory were now no 
longer the Citpute, but the Queen or the D of 
M——: He was at the head of all the cabals 
and confults with , Bis, and the diſcon- 
tented lords: He forgot that government of his paſ- 
fion, for which his admirers uled to celebrate him, 
and tell into all the impctercies of anger and violence 
upon every party debate; fo that the Queen found 
herſelf under a neceſſity on the one ßde, to ſacriſice 
thofe friends who had ventured-their lives in reſcuing 
ker cut of the power of fome, whole former treat- 
ment the had little reaſon to be fond of, to put an 
end to the progreſs the had made towards a peace, 
nd diſſolve her parliament ; cr, on tlie other fide, by 
Icucving one perſon from fo great a truft, to get clear 


of 


by 


lord, who was beyond compariſon, the 


fo famed when he had little or no occaſion to exert it, 
having now wholly forfaken him when he ſtood moſt 
in need of its aſſiſtance, and, upon trial, was found 
unable to bear a reverſe of fortune, giving way u 
rage, unpatience, envy, and di ent. 


BOOK 


moment, without any dangerous conſequences. This © 
fon, greateſt ſub- 

| x credit, and in- 
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—_—  —— Ro. 
of Tanuary, ing to their adjournment ; 
r N the twelve 
new created peers were, in the uſual form, admitted 


to their ſeats in that , who, by their number, 
turned the balance on the of the court, and vot- 
ed an 


22 to the fame day with the com- 
mons. Upon the fourteenth of January, the two 
houſes met; but the „ who intended to be 
there in perſon, ſent a ge to inform them, ** that 
«+ ſhe was prevented by a ſudden return of the gout, 
„and to defire they would adjourn for three days 
„ longer, when her Maj ſhe ſhould be able 
ever, her indiſpoſition 
ſtill continuing, Mr. Secretary St. Jahn ht ano- 
ther meſſage to the houſe of commons the 
containing the ſubſtance of what ſhe intended 

to have ſpoken. ** That ſhe could now tell them, 
ber plenipotentiaries were arrived at Utrecht, and 
had begun, in purſuance of her inſtructions, to 
concert the moſt proper ways of procuring a juſt 
* fatisfaQtion to all ers in 3 her, ac- 
+ cording to their ſeveral treaties, particularly 
*« with relation to Spain and the We/t-Indies ; that ſhe 
++ promiſed to communicate to them the conditions of 
peace before the fame ſhould be concluded. That 
the world would now fee how groundleſs theſe re- 
ports were, and without the leaſt colour. That a 
+* ſeparate peace had been treated; that her mini- 
** ſters were directed to propoſe, that a day might 
be fixed for the finiſhing, as was done for the com- 
** mencement of this treaty ; and that, in the mean 
time, 
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time, all preparations were haſtening for an early 


* 


campaign, &c.“ 
having 
her meſſage was ſent, I ſhall here, as in the met 
proper place, relate the ſeveral ſteps, by which the in- 


t : 
begun and carried on. $ 
The 


e between the courts of France and Britain was | 
Marquis De Torcy, ſent by the moſt Chriſtian | 
King to the Hague, had there, in the year 1709, made s 


very advantageous offers to the Allies, in his maſter's | 

name ; which ovr miniſters, as well as thoſe of the | 1. 
ſtates, thought fit to refute, and advanced other pro- die 
poſals in their ſtead; but of ſuch a nature as no prince the 
could digeſt, who did not lie at the immediate mercy TP 
of his enemies. It was demanded among other things, his | 
that the French King ſhould employ his own t | neſs 
in con junction with thoſe - the Allies, to drive hi — 

adſon out Spain. e propoſers knew ve na 

Sell, that the enemy would 14 conſent to this, mac 
and if it were poſſible they could at firſt have any ber 
hopes, Monſieur De Torcy affured them to the con- — 
trary, in a manner which * well be believed; for oon 
when the Brizi/h and Dutch plenipotentiaries were that 
drawing up their demands, they deſired that miniſter baut 
to aſſiſt them in the ſtile and expreffion, which he nece 
very readily did, and made uſe of the ſtrongeſt words Corr 
he could find to pleaſe them. He then inſiſted to COut 
know their la& reſolution, whether theſe were the for 
loweft terms the allies could accept; and having re- the 


ceived a determianative anfwer in the affirmative, he 
ſpoke to this effect. | 
That he thanked them heartily, fer giving bim 
the happicit day he bad ever ſeen in his life. That 
in perfect obedience to his maſter, he had made 
** conceſſions, in bis own cpinicn, highly derogatory | 
to the king's honovr and intereſt. That he had 
„ not concealed the cikculties of his court, or the 
diſcontents of his country, by a long and unſucceſs- 
ful war, which could only juſtify the large offers 
he had been impowered to make. That the con- 
* ditions of peace now dclivered into his ones. 
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14 the Allies, would raiſe a new ſpirit in the nation, 
« and remove the yr — the court lay 
« under, ing it in his majeſty's power to con- 
« yince I. Ik abjeQs, how earneſtly 23 de- 
« fired to eaſe them from the burthen of the war; 
« but that his enemies would not accept of any terms 
« which could conſiſt either with their ſaſety or his 
% honour.” Monſieur de Torcy aſſured the penſioner, 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, and bid him count upon 
it, that the king his maſter would never fign thoſe 
k — T 1 that th is de 7 
„ that the marquis orcy's pre- 
dictions were true; for upon delivering to his mailer 
the laſt reſolutions of the Allies, that prince took care 
to publiſh them all over his kingdom, as an appeal to 
his ſubjects againſt the unreaſonableneſs and un juſt- 
neſs of his enemies : which proceeding effectually ar - 
ſwered the utmoſt he intended by it. For the French 
nation extremely zealous for their monarch's glory 
made univerſal offers of their lives and fortunes, ra- 
ther (han ſubmit to ſuch ignominious terms: and the 
clergy in particular, promiſed to give the king their 
conſecrated plate towards continuing the war. Thus 
that mighty kingdom, generally thought to be ex- 
hauſted wholly of ifs wealth, yet when driven to a 
neceſſity by the imprudence 4 Allies, or by the 
— * of particular men who influenced their 
_ ls, 7 ſtrength enough to Ag 2 
three followin igns ; and in t 
the fatal blindnefs of tins of the Dutch Ba 
turing to act without the aſſiſtance of Britain which 
they had ſhamefully abandoned) was an over-match 
for the whole Confederate - Thoſe, who in or- 
der to defend the ings of the Allies, have giv- 
en an account of this negociation, do wholly omit 
the circumſtance I have now related, and expreſs the 
zeal of the Britiſh and Dutch miniſters for a peace, by 
forming us how frequently they ſent after Monſieur 
de Torcy, and Monſieur Rouille, for a farther confe- 
rence. But in the mean time, Mr. Horatio Walpole, 
fecretary to the Queen's plenipotentiaries, was dif- 
patched over hither, to have theſe abortive = 
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figned and ratified by ber Majeſty at a venture ; which 
was accordingly done. A piece of management alto. 
gether abſurd, and without 1＋ 1 — only 
to deceive our into a be t a peace was: 


intended, and to what great things the miniſtry 


deſigned to do. PW _ 

t this hope expiring, upon the news that France 
had refuſed to fign thoſe articles, all was folved 7 
recourſe to the old topick of the French perfidiouſneſs 
we loaded them plentifully with — 


tions; they were a nation never to be 
parliament chearfully continued their ſupplies, nad 8. 
war went on. 

The winter following began the ſecond and laſt ſel- 
ve ; bay the parliament, noted for the — 


the two maritime powers enga a 
cauſe of the EE a8. h, who as 
Ze, | 
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There was at this time in England, a French eccle- 
ſiaſtick called the Abbe Gualtier, who had reſided ſe- 


veral years in London under the protection of ſome 
foreign miniſters, in whoſe families he uſed oc- 
caſion to exerciſe his function of a prieſt. er the 
battle of Blenheim, this gentleman went down ts Nos ö 
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to whom he rendered thoſe offices of civility ſui- 


ge 3 
—— told his bro- 


ther, the Marquis de Torcy, that when ever the French 
court would have a or Graber might berry wk 


the 

and Gertruidenberg, miſcarried by the Allies 
fuch demands as they neither expected, 
ps defired ſhould be granted. Some time 
10, Monſieur Gualtier received a letter from 


47 » ſignifying, that a report being 
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ſpread of her Majeſty” s intentions to change her mi- 
420 

a 
ture to cifer new propoſals of a trea 


181 


was therefore directed to a 
uis 's name, either to the 
of Ter 
French court how BEES — 

Cualtier choſe to deliver his meſſage to the 
RD TT I EnY 
to France ; 14 W ay p — 
ing into with a ſtranger, a private 
ſon, Ar- no authority for what he faid, 
than a letter from Monſieur de Torcy. Gualtier offered 
another from that miniſter to the Earl bim- 
2 ED > > © nnn 
anſwer till December following, when Queen 
made all neceſſary changes, and ſummoned a free par- 
lament to her wiſhes. About Oe Dn 2 
nary, the Abbe (having procured his — 
Count Gallas, the ror's envoy, at that time his 
as ſent to Paris to inform Monſieur de Torcy, 
jefty would be willing his maſter ſhould 
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* that the Dutch bad uſed the Moſt Chriſtian King 
and his miniſters, in ſuch a manner both at the 
* Hague and Gertruidenberg, as made that prince re- 
*© folve not to expoſe himſelf any more to the like 
treatment; that be therefore choſe to addreſs him- 
** felf to England, and was ready to make whatever 
offers her Majeſty could reaſonably expect for the 
** advantage of her own kingdoms, and the fatisfac- 
tion of her Allies.” | 
After the meſſage had been duly conſidered by the 
Queen and her miniſters, Monſicur Gualtier was dif- | 
patched a ſecond time to France, about the beginning 
of March 17 10, with an anſwer to the following pur- 
poſe : ©* That ſince France had their particular rea- 
ſons for not beginning again to treat with Holland, 
— was willing to remove that difficulty, and 
<< propoſed it ſhould be done in this manner; that 


„ France ſhould ſend over hither the tions for 

<< a treaty, which ſhould he tranſmitted England © 
* to Holland, to be jointly treated on that fide of the 1 
** water. But it was to be underſtood, that the fame 2 
*: propoſition formerly offered to Holland, was to be _, 
made to England, or one not leſs advantageous tn © 


the Allies, for though England would enter moſt 9 
** fincerely into ſuch a treaty, and ſhew in the courſe — b. 
of it the clearneſs of her intentions ; yet they could Fr 
not, with honour, entertain a lefs beneficial * 

fal than what was offered to the States.” at 


W 


that appeared to be fully determined againſt = 

— 4 application to the States, where the ſame * 

perſons continued ſtill in power, of whoſe treatment 

they fo heavily complained ; they ſeemed altogether f _ 

diſtruſt the inclination of that Republic towards 2 

peace, but at the fame time ſhewed a mighty com- 
ce 


pow to the Engliſh nation, and a defire to have 
Maj 


at the head of a treaty. This appears 
of April 1711, neu- ſtile, to the following 3 , 


8 


ertures in form ſent from that kingdom, 


2 
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: „ That as it could not be doubted but the Ri 
— « was in a condition of continuing the war wit 
re- 
like 


« honour, ſo it could not be looked on as a mark-of 

« weakneſs in his Majefty to break the filence he had 
im. | © kept fince the conferences at Gertruidenberg, and 
ver + that before the opening of the campaign ; he now 
the | © gives farther proof of the deſire he always bad to 
ne. | © e the repoſe of Europe ; but after what he 

* bath found, by experience, of the fentiments of 
« thoſe perſons who now governed the Republic of 
« Holland, and of their induſtry in rendering all ne- 
gotiations without effect, his Majeſty will, for the 
public good, offer to the Enghib nation thoſe pro- 
« poſitions, which he thinks fit to make, for termi- 
+ nating the war, and for «wg op tranquillity of 
Europe upon a ſolid foundation. It is with this view, 
* that he offers to enter into a treaty of peace found- 
ed on the following conditions. 

« Firft, The Engh/h nation ſhall have real ſecuri- 
ties for carrying on their trade in Spain, the Indies, 
* and ports of the Mediterranean. 

© Secondly, The king will conſent to form a ſuſfi- 
« cient barrier in the Low-ccuntries for the ſecuri 
of the Republic of Holand ; and this barrier 
„be ſuch as England ſhall agree = and ap- 
** prove ; his Majefty promifing at the fame time, an 
entire liberty and ſecurity to the trade of the Dusch. 

* Tlirdly, All reaſonable methods ſhall be thought 
don, with ſincerity and truth, for giving ſatisfaction 
age to the Allies of Eng bund and Holland. 

th, Whereas the affairs of the king of Spain 
inſt are in fo good condition, as to furniſh new i 
zme | *©* ents for putting an end to the diſputes about that 
dent ** monarchy, and for ſettling it to the ſatisfaction of 
her | the feveral parties concerned, all ſincere endea- 
s a  ** vours ſhall be uſed, for ſurmounting the difficulties 
m- ariſen upon this occaſion, and the trade and inter- 
ave eſt cf all parties engaged in the preſent war, ſhall 
ars be ſecured. 5 
ow, Piſilh. The conferences, in order to treat of a 
peace upon theſe conditions, ſhall immedia be 
opened, and the plenipotentiaries whom the ing 
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«+ wiſe to England, of eich 
in to treat of a general peace. 
nf AF 
„ the t deference to 

ſplea ſure ied he Brod, wane! 

_ s commands, 


ſhould be communicated to the ary. The 
Gualtier was defired to ſignify this ing to the 
uis de Torcy, and at the fame time to let that 
miniſter underſtand, that fome of the above article 
ought to be explained. The Lord „ now earl of 
Strafford, was directed to tell the pen » * what] 
« her Majeſty being refolved, in making peace as u 
% making war, to act n perfect concert with the 
« States, would _m a moment 4 tranſmitting | 
« tohima this 1 ance. t the | 
66 —— the 2 might be kept, = 
„ as few as poſlible ; and that ſhe hoped the 
% cnary would adviſe, upon this occaſion, with 6 
„ perſon whatſoever, except ſuch as by the conſtitu- 
tion of that government are una voidably neceſſary; 
that the terms of the ſeveral propoſitions were, in- 
„ deed, too general, but however they contained an. 
«© offer to treat; and although there a ed an a 
of complaiſance to England, through the whets pa- | 
on — and the contrary to » yet this could 
*© have no ill conſequence, as long as the Queen and 
the States took care to underſtand each other, and 
to act with as little reſerve as became two powers | 
** fo nearly allied in intereſt, which rule ſhould, on | 
the part of Britain, be inviolable.” It was like- | 
wiſe ſignified by the penſionary, that the duke of | 
had no communication of this affair from | 
c ! 
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Fer their trade, Wc. and that the barrier for the States- 
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"he fear which 


very obvious reaſons, uſed their utmoſt 
involve him in as many difficulties as they could ; upon 
which, and other accounts needleſs to mention, it 
was thought that his Grace, then in Flanders, 
ſhould not be let into the ſecret of this affair. 

The French propoſal of Aix or Liege, for a place of 
treaty, was only a farther mark of their old difcon- 
tent againſt Holland, to ſhew they would not name any 
town which belonged to the States. 
= penſionary having — thoſe who had 

formerly employed in the negotiations of peace, 
BE ined mg med ſecrecy, to avoid the 


of the foreign miniſters there, defired the 

to return Majeſty thanks for the ob- 

liging manner of communicating the French overtures, 
for the confidence ſhe placed in the States, and fer 
her promiſing of making no ſtep towards a » but 
in concert with them; aſſuring her of the like on their 
— that although the States endeavoured to hide it 
the enemy, they were as weary of the war as 

we, and very heartily defirous of a good and laſting 
peace, as well as ready to join in any method, by 
which het Majefly ſhould think proper to o tain 1 
[4 
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„ would make the French explain 
in the ſeveral points of their propoſals, and 
particular conditions whereupon 
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ſum of the verbal . the 
penſionary, communicating to him the 
poſals ; od} have chafhe ts t it down, rather than 
tranſcribe the other given to the ambaſſador ſome 
days after, which was more in form and to the ſame 
purpoſe, but ſhorter, and in my opinion, not fo well 
diſcovering the true diſpoſition of the Dutch miniſters. 
For, after oo 2 had tranſmitted the French | 
overtures to and the States found her majeſty 
was bent, in earneſt, upon the thoughts of a peace, 
they to caſt about how to get the negotiation | 
into their own hands; they knew that whatever power 
received the firſt would be wiſe enough tw. 
ſtipulate ſomething for themſelves, as they had done | 
in their own cafe, both at the Hague and GCertruiden- 
berg, where they carved as they pleaſed, without any 
regard to the intereſt of their nearer Allies. For this 
reaſon, while they endeavoured to amuſe the Britifh 
court with tions upon the ſeveral prelimina- 
ries ſent from France, Monſieur Petecum, a forward 
meddling agent of Ho/ffein, who had refided ſome 
years in negociated with Hienſius the grand 
„ as well as with Fanderdufſen and Buys, * 
about reſtoring the conferences between France and 
that Republic, broke off in Ceriruidenberg ; purſuant 
to which, about the end of May, N. S. 1711, Petecum 
wrote to the Marquis de Torcy, with the privity of the 
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„and probably of the other two, the fub- 
of his letter was to inform the Marquis, ** that 
things might be diſpoſed, fo as to ſettle a 
« a correſpondence een that crown and the Re- 
„public, in order to renew 4 that 
this could be done with the greater ſecrecy, be- 
„ cauſe Monſieur 125 oy of his oath as 
« penſionary, might keep any affair private as 
* as he 3 and was not agel © 
communicate it, until he believed things were ripe; 
„and as long as he concealed it from his maſters, he 
% was not bound K miniſ- 
ters of the Emperor, or thoſe Britiſh majeſty ; 
that fince England thought it proper for King Charles 
* to continue the whole campaign in Catalonia (though 
* he ſhould be chofen Emperor) in order to ſupport 
© the war in Spain, it was neceſſary for France to 
„treat in the moſt ſecret manner with the States, 
+ who were now not fo violent, as formerly, againſt 
having Philip on the Spaniſh throne, upon certain 
conditions for ſecuring their trade, but were jea- 
s deſign to fortify ſome trading towns 
themſelves ; that Hienfius exiremely 
© defired to get out of the war, for ſome reaſons, 
* which he 122 was not permitted to tell, and 
* that Yanderdufſen and Buys were impatient to have 
the negociations with France once more ſet on foot; 
* which, if de Torcy thought fit to conſent to, Petecum 
engaged that the States would determine to ſettle 
the preiiminaries in the mid-way between Paris and 
* the „with whatever miniſtzrs the moſt Chriſ- 
* tian King ſhould pleaſe to employ.” But Monf. 
Torcy refuſed this overture, and, in anſwer to Manf. 
for the reaſon, the treatment his 
maſter's former propoſals had met with a: the Hague 
and ; „from the miniſters of Holland. 

Britain and Holland ſeemed pretty well agreed, that 
thoſe propoſals were too looſe and — yas be a 
| ion for entering upon a 2 treaty, and 
Monf. Gualtier was defired to ſigniſy to the French 
court, that it was expected they ſhould explain them- 
ſelves more particularly on the ſeveral articles. 

Vor. IX. D But 
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But in the mean time the was re. 
ſolved, that the intereſts of her own kingdom ſhould 
not be neglected at this juncture, as they had former. 
ly twice been, while the Dutch were principal manag- 
ers of a negeciation with France. Her Majeſty had 
given early and frequent notice to the States, of the 

eneral diſpoſition of ber towards a peace, of 
— own inability to continue the war upon the old 
foot, under the diſadvantage of unequal quota's, and 
to the univerſal backwardneſs of her Allies. She had 
likewiſe informed them of ſeveral advantages made to 
her on the fide of France, which ſhe had refuſed to 
bearken to, till ſhe had conſulted with thoſe her good 
friends and confederates, and heard their cpinicn on 
that ſubject; but the Dutch, who apprehended no- 
thing mcre than to ſee Britain at the head of a treaty, 
were backward and fullen, difliked all propoſals by 
the Queen's intervention, and faid it was a piece of 
artifice of France, to divide the Allies : befides, they 
knew the miniftry was young, ard the oppoſite facti- 
on bad given them affurances, that the pecple of Eng- 
land weuld never endure a peace without Spain, nor 
the men in power dare to atrempt it, after the re ſolu- 
ticns of one koufe of parliament to the centrary. But 
in the midſt of this unwiliingnets to receive an over- 
tures frem France by the 
miniſters were actually engaged in a corre ſpondence 
with that court, where they urged our inability to be- 
gin a treaty, by reaſon of thoſe factions, which them- 
telves bad irflamed, and were ready to commence 2 
ne gociation upon much eaſier terms than what they 


tuppotcd we demanded : For, not to mention the 


Puke of L:rrain's interpcfition in bebalf of Folland, 
which France abſolutely refuted to accept, the letters, 
ſent from the Dutch to that court, were ſhewn ſome 


months after to a Brizifh miriſter there, which gave | 


much weight io Mort. Torcy's inſinuations, that be 
krew where to meet with mere compliarce, if the ne- 
ceſſity ct affairs ſhould enforce him to it by our reſu- 
fal; ard the violerce of the States agairſt cur enter- 


tain ing of that correſpondence, was only becauſe they | 


Queen's hands, the Dutch © 
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out pretending to adjuſt — ſeveral intereſts, the re- 
ſolved to ſtipulate, in a particular manner, the advan- 
tage of Britain: the following preliminary demands 
were accordingly drawn up in order to be tranſmitted 
to 


« Great-Britain will not enter into any negociation 
of peace, otherwiſe than upon theſe conditions ob- 
* tained before-hand. 

+ That the union of the crowns of France and 
+ Spain ſhall be prevented; that ſatisfaction ſhall be 
given to all the Allies, and trade ſettled and main- 
* tained.” 

* If France be di to treat upon this view, 
it is not to be doubted, that the following propoſi- 
tions will be found reafonable. 

+ A Barrier ſhall be formed in the Low-countries, 
for the States-General, and their trade ſhall be ſe- 
** cured. 

A Barrier likewiſe ſhall be formed for the em- 


pire. 
** The pretenſions of all the Allies, founded upon 
former treaties, ſhall be regulated and determined 


6s 


to their general ſatisfaction. 


In order to make a mere equal balance of power 
in Ftaly, the domains and territories, which in the 
deginning of the preſent war belonged to the Duke 
of Savoy, and are now in the poſſeſſion of France, ſhall 
de reſtored to kis Royal Highneſs, and fuch other 
places in Italy thall be yielded to him, as will be 
2 n and agreeable to the tente of former 
* treaties made with that prince. | 

As to Great Britain in particular, the ſucceſſion 
to the crown of the kingdoms, according to the 
** preſent eftabliſhment, ſhall be acknowledged. 

** A new treaty of commerce between Great Britain 
and France ſhall be made after the moſt j-| ard 

D 2 + rcatonable 
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„ reaſonable manner. Dunkirk ſhall be | 
* Gibralter and Pormahon ſhall remain in the hands ef 
the preſent poſſe ſſors. 

* The Enghb ſhall have the Afiento in the fame. 
% manner the French now enjoy it; and ſuch places 
% in the Spaniſh Weft-Indies be aſſigned to thoſe 
„% concerned in this traffic, for the refreſhment and 
«« ſale of their Negroes, as ſhall be found neceſſary 
% and convenient. i = | 

All advantages, rights, and privileges, already. 
« granted, or which may hereafter be granted by 
© Spain to the ſubjects of France, or to any other na- 
„ tion whatſoever, ſhall be equally granted to the 
fſubjects of Great Britain. 

And for better ſecuring the Britiſh trade in the 
„ Spaniſs Weſt-Indies, certain places, to be hamed un 
* the treaty of peace, ſhall be put into the poſſeſſion. 
* of the Engliſh. g 

* Newfoundland, with the bay and ſtreights of Hud. 
fen, ſhall be entirely reſtored to the Engiih; and 
«© Great Britain and France ſhall ſeverally keep ad 
poſſeſs all thoſe countries and territories in North | 
„ America, which each of theſe ſaid nations ſhall be 
in poſſeſſion of at the time when the ratification of | 
this treaty ſhall be publiſhed in thoſe paris of the 
World. 

** Thefe demands and all other proceedings be- 
«© tween Great Britain and France, ſhall be kept in- 
vialably ſecret, until they are publiſhed by the uw 
** tual conſent of both parties.“ | 


This laſt article, was not oy intended for avoid- 
ing, if poſſible, the jealouſy of the Dutch, but to pre- 
vent the clamour of the abettors here at home, who 
under the pretended fear of our doing injuſtice to the | 
States, by aQting without the privity of that Repub- 
lic, in order to make a feparate peace, would be ready 
to drive on the worſt — — againſt the Queen and 
miniftry, in order to recover the power they had loſt. 
In June 1711, Mir. Prior, a perſon of great diſtinc- 
tion, not only on account of his wit, but for abilities 
in the management of affairs, and who had been 
former 
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formerly at the French court, was diſpatch. 
ed thither by her majeſty with the foregoing demands. 
This gentleman was received at Ferſailles with great 
civility. The king declared, that no proceeding in 
order to a general treaty, would be fo agreeable to 
him, as by the intervention of England, and that his 
Majeſty, being deſirous to contribute with all his 
power towards the repoſe of Europe, did anfwer to 
the demands which had been made: That he would 
« conſent freely and fincerely to all juſt and reaſona- 
© ble methods for hindering the crowns of France and 
«« ſain from ever being united under the ſame prince; 
his Majeſty being perſuaded that ſuch an exceſs of 
„ power would be as contrary to the general good 
„and repole of Europe, as it was re to the will 
« of the late Catholick King Charles the Second: he 
„ ſaid his intention was, that all parties in the pre- 
«+ ſent war ſhould find their reaſoazble fatisfaftion in 
* the intended treaty of peace, and that trade ſhould 
«© be ſettled and maintained fer the future, to the 
advantage of thoſe nations which formerly poſſeſſed 
i 


It. 

That as the King will exactly obſerve the con- 
« ditions of peace, whenever it be concluded, 
and as the object he propoſeth to himſelf is to ſe- 
cure the frontiers of his own kingdom, without giv- 
ing any fort of diſturbance to his neighbours, he 
* iſeth to agree, that by the future treaty of 
peace, the Dutch ſhall be put into poſſeſſion of all 
** fortified places, as ſhall be ſpecified in the faid 
*<© treaty, to ferve ter a barrier to that Republic 
** againſt all attempts on the fide of France ; he en- 
** gages likewiſe to give all neceſſary ſecurities for 
** removing the jealouſies raiſed among the German 
** princes, of his Ma jeſty's deſigns. 

That when the conferences, in order to a gene- 
** ral treaty, ſhall be formed, all the pretenſions of 
** the ſeveral princes and States, engaged in the pre- 
** ſent war, be fairly and amicably diſcuſſed ; 
nor ſhall any thing be omitted, which may 
* late and determine them to the fatisfaQion of all 


parties 
„That, 
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That, to the demands made by EN 
** his Majeſty promiſes to reftore to the Duke of 
Day, thoſe demeſnes and territories which bele 
** to that prince at the beginning of this war, 
** which his Majeſty is now in of ; and 
King conſents further, that ſuch other places 


That the King's ſentiments of the preſent g 
vernment of Great Britain, the open declaration he 
be made in Holland of his reſolution to treat d 
peace by applications to the Engliſh, the aſſurane 
de bad given of engaging the king of Spain to leave 
** Gibralter in our hands (all which are cor vinci 
proofs of his perfect eſteem for a nation ſtill in 
* with him) leave no room to doubt of his Majeſty's i 
** clination to give England all ſecurities and advan 
tages for their trade, which they can reaſonabh 
demand : but as his Majeſty cannot perſuade hin- 
ſelf, that a government, fo clear-fighted as ours, 
vill infiſt upon conditions, which muſt abſc lutely de- 
I ſtroy the trade of France and Spain, as well as that 
* of all other nations of Europe, he thinks the de- 
++ mands made by Great Britain, may require a more 
particular diſcuſſion. 

That upon this foundation the king thought the 
«© beſt way of advancing and perſecting a negociati- 
on, the beginning of which he ſeen with i 
much ſatisfaftion, would be to ſend into England 
perſon inftructed in his intention, and authorized by 
dim to agree upon ſecurities for ſettling the trade of 
the ſubjeQts of England, and thoſe particular advan- 
tages to be ſtipulated in their favour, without de- 
** ſtroying the trade of the French and Spaniards, ot 
= He — hg ru bad charged the 

i r re his Maj per- 
+ fon chofen for this commiſſion, to anſwer the other 
articles of the memorial given him by Mr. Pri, 
Hs as. 
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Monſieur de Torcy had, for ſome years paſſed, ufed 
all his endeavours to incline his maſter towards a 
peace, uant to the maxim of his uncle Colbert, 
that a g war was not for the intereſt of France. It 
was for this reaſon, the King made choice of him in 
the conferences at the Hague, the bad ſucceſs where- 
of, although it filled him with reſentments againſt the 
did not alter his opinion; but he was violently 
oppoſed by a both in the court and kingdom, 
who to fear 2 — the of 
the prince and country, too large conceſhons, or 
would rather wiſh, that the firſt offers ſhould 

ve {till made to the Dutch, as a people more 
likely to be lefs ſollicitous about the intereſt of Britain, 
Se penicele? dchgn of de. News fourncy was to find 
the particular . Prior”'s | was to 
out whether that Siniſter had credit enough with his 
prince, and a rt from others in power, ſufficient 
to over-rule the faction againſt peace. 

Mr. Prior's journey could not be kept a ſecret, as 
the court here at firſt ſeemed to intend it: he was 


diſcovered at his return, by an officer of the port at 


Dover, * 4 he — 5 after 2 weeks abſence; 
upon which Dutch Gazettes Engliſh news-pa- 
pers were full of ſpeculations. * 

At the fame time with Mr. Prior, there arrived from - 
France, Monſ. Me:fſnager, knight of the order of St. 
Michael, and one of the council of trade to the Moſt 
Chriſtian King: his commiſſi on was in general, em- 
powering him to treat with the miniſter of any pri 
engaged in the war againſt his maſter. In firſt 
conferences with the Queen's miniſters, he pretended 
orders to infiſt, that her Majeſty ſhould enter into par- 
ticular engagements in ſeveral articles, which did not 
depend upon her, but concerned only the intereſt of 
the Allies, reciprocally with thoſe of the moſt Cariftian 
King ; whereas the 2 had begun upon this 
principle; that Franc 1d canſent to adjuſt the in- 
tereſts of Great Britain in the firſt place, w her 
Majeſty would be afterwards enabled, by her good 
offices on all fides, to facilitate the general peace. 
The Queen reſolved 1 prin- 

ciple, 


Fes 


* 


that 
* bo * miniſters 
a ive and ſpeedy anſwer to the articles in 
ſtion, fince they contained only ſuch advantages 
ſecurities as her Majeſty ht the had a 
require from any Prince whatſoever, to 


; 


Tl 


ö 


The particular demands of Britain were formed in- 
to eight articles; to which Monf. Meſnager, having 


tranſmitted them to his court and received new 
ers from thence, had orders to give his maſter's con- 
ſent, by way of anſwers to the ſeveral points, to be 
obligatory only after a general peace. Thoſe 
mands, together with the anſwers of the French King, 


7 


4 
” 
5 


2 


were drawn up and ſigned by Monſ. Me 3 and 


her majeſty's two prircipal ſecretaries of ſtate : where- 
of I ſhail here prefent an extract to the reader. 


That being particularly in formed, by the laſt me- 
„ morial which the Brizifþ minitters delivered to Moni. 
«« Me „of the diſpcfiticns of this crown to fa- 
«*« ciltate a general peace, to the ſatisfaction of the 
„ ſeveral parties conce 
„in effeR, as the ſaid memorial declares, that 


runs no hazard by engaging bimſelf in the man- 


ner there expreſſed, e preliminary articles 
„will be of no force, until —— of the ge- 
«« neral peace; and being fincerely defirous to ad- 
„ vance, to the utmoſt his power, 4 * of 
„ee, eſpecially by a way fo agreeable as the in- 

terpoſition many of 


** blood ought to unite to him, and whoſe ſent 


iments 


for the public tranquillity cannot be doubted ; bis 


In the preamble, the moſt Chriſtian King ſets forth, 


5 
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rned ; and his Majeſty — ö 
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« Majeſty, theſe conſiderations, hath ordered 
« Monf. „Knight, Sc. to give the follow- 
« ing arti contained in the memonal tranſmit- 
= allo dim, entitled, Preliminary demands for Great- 
« Britain in particular. 
The articles were thcſe that follow. 
« Firft, The ſucceſſion to the crown to be acknow- 
« Jedged according to the preſent eſtabliſhment. 

6s „A new treaty of commerce between 
« Great Britain and France, to be made after the moſt 
* juſtand reaſonable manner. 

© Thirdly, Dunkirk to be demoliſhed. 

% Fourthly, Gibraltar and Portmahon to continue in 
n —— *_y 

0 Fifthly, e Affeento (or liberty ſelling 
- —_ CS kb) to be granted to 
„the Enghifh, in as tull a manner as the French poſ- 
«« ſeſs it at preſent; and ſuch places in the faid 
* Weft-Indies to be aſſigned to the perſons concerned 
in this trade, for the refreſhment and ſale of theſe 
** Negroes, as ſhall be found neceſſary and convent} 
* ent 


<« Sixthly, Whatever advantages, privileges, and 
rights, are already, or may hereafter be granted, 
by Spain to the ſubjects of France, or any other na- 
tion, ſhall be equally granted to the ſubjeQts of 
* Great Britain. 

** Seventhly, For better protecting their trade in the 
* Spaniſh Wefi-Indies, the Engliſh ſhall be put into 
** poiſctiion of fuch places as thall be named in the 
** treaty of peace. 

** Or as an equivalent for this article, that the 
Aſtento be granted to Britain for the term of thi 
** years, that the iſle of St. Chriffopher's be likewiſe 
ſecured to the Engliſh. 

That the advantages and exemption from duties, 
promiſed by Monſ. Meſnager, which be affirms wil 
amount to fifteen per cent, upon all goods of the 
growth and manufacture of Great Britain, be effec- 
** tally allowed. 


„bat whereas on the fide of the river of Plate, 
the Engliſh are not in poſſeſſion of any colony, a 
Ds certain 
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certain extent of be allowed them 
* the faid river, for and they 
«© Negroes, «pay gb = pe pope wb 


„ nev md 
ed by =_ 


* nn y and 
8 be en reſtored to the 
i bp, and Great Brits, and ſhall ref 
whatever dominions in North America 
* of ſhall be in of, when the ratifics 
tion of this Treaty be publiſhed in thoſe paru 
of the world. 

The fix firſt articles were allowed without any dif- 
ficulty, except that about Dunkirk, where France ww 
to have an equivalent to be ſettled in a general treaty; 
a difficulty arifiog upon the ſeventh article, the pro- 
poſed equivalent was allowed inſtead thereof. 

The laſt article was referred to the general treaty 
— peace, only the French were to have the power 


of fiſhing for Cod, and drying them on the iſland of 


heſe articles were to be looked upon —_ 
tions which the moſt Chriſtian King conſented to 
low, and, whenever a general Peace ſhould be 

they were to be digeſted into the uſual form of 2 
treaty, to the ſatisfaction of both crowns. : 
Queen having thus provided for the ſecurity | 
and advantage of her kingdoms, whenever a peace | 
thould be made, and upon terms no way interfering 
with the iatereſt of her allies, the next thing in or- 
der was, to procure from France ſuch preliminary ar- 
ticles, as might be a ground upon which to commence 
a general treaty: Theſe were adjuſted, and fagned 
the ſame day with the former, and having h_ de- 
livered to the ſeveral miniſters reſiding here from the 
powers in alliapce with England, were quickly made 
public; but the various conſtructions and cenſures 
which paſſed upon them, have made it neceſſary u 
give the reader the following tranſcript. 
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Partiminany AnTICLES on the part of France, 


> The King dew — to contribute all that i 


ever 
„ his Majeſty being perſuaded that this exceſs of 


would be contrary to the good and quiet of 


III. The King's intention. is, that all the parties 
engaged in the preſent war, without excepting any 
of them, may find their reafonable ſatistaction in 
* the treaty of peace which ſhall be made: That 
commerce may be re-eſtabliſhed and maintained 
for the future, to the advantage of Great Britain, 
* of Holland, and of the other nations who have 
deen accuſtomed to exerciſe commerce. 

IV. As the King will likewife maintain 
A the obſervation ot 15 when it thall be con- 
** cluded ; and the object the King propoſes to- him- 
ſelf being to ſecure the frontiers of his kingdom, 


«6c 


- ** without difturbing in any manner whatever the 


** neighbouring ſtates, he promiſes to agree, by the 
** treaty which ſhall be made, that the Putch ſhall 
de put in poſſeſſian of the fortified places which ſhall 
** be mentioned in the Netherlands, to ferve hereaf- 
ter for a barrier; which may ſecure the quiet of 
the republic of Holland, againſt any enterprize from 
** the part of France. 

V. The King conſents likewiſe, that a fecure 
** and convenient barrier ſhoutd be formed for the 
Empire, and for the houſe of Auftria. 

* Norwiihſtanding Duntis z cott the Kir g great 
* fums, as well to purchate it, as to fortity it; and 
** that it is farther neceſſary to be at very conſi dera- 
dle expence for razing the works; his Majeſty is 

willing 
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now 

the ſeveral Ar- 

* ticles did not indeed contain fuch parti con- 
«+ ceffions as France muſt and wall make in the courſe 
* of a treaty, but that however her Majeſty thought 
them a ſufficient foundation whereon to open the 


++ general conferences. 

* That her Majeſty was unwilling to be 
« with determining the ſeveral intereſts of her Alhes, 
and therefore contented herſelf with fuch general 
offers, as might include all the particular demands 
«+ proper tobe made during the treaty, where the con- 
federates muſt reſolve to adhere firmly together, 
in order to obtain from the enemy the utmoſt that 
could be hoped for in the preſent circumſtances of * 
affairs; which rule her Majeſty affured the States, 
** ſhe would on her firmly obterve.” 

If the miniſters of Holand ſhould expreſs any un- 
ealineſs, that her Majeſty may have ſettled the in- 
tereſts of her own kingdoms in a future peace, by 
any private agreement, the ambaſſacor was order- 
ed to fay, ** > the Queen had hitherto refuſed to 
* have the treaty carried on in her own kin 
and would continue to do fo, unleſs they (the Dutch) 
** conſtrained her to take another meaſure: That, 


by theſe means, the States, and the reſt of the 
« Allies 


J 
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. * of Holland ; and that the articles to be inſerted in 
a future treaty, for the benefit of Britain, wen 


* for the moſt part fuch as contained advantage, 


«© which muſt either be continued to the enemy, a 
«© be obtained by her Majeſty; but however, that 
«© no concefſion ſhould tempt her to hearken to x 
peace, unleſs her good friends and allies the States 
General, had all reaſonable ſatisfaction as to their 
trade and barrier, as well as in all other reſpects“ 

After theſe aſſurarces given in the Queen's name, 
the Earl was to inſinuate, That her Majeſty ſhould 
have juſt reaſon to be cffended, and to think 
the proceeding between her and the ſtates ven 
++ unequal, if they ſhould pretend to have any fur 
ther uneaſineſs upon this head ; that being deter- 
«+ mined to accept no advantages to herſelf, repug- 
nant to their intereſts, nor any peace without ther | 


«< 


reaſonable ſatisſaction, the figme ſhe had made 


during the whoke courſe of the war, and the part 


hs td a 


«© ſhe had ated ſuperior to any of the allies, who 


were more concerned in danger and intereſt, 


+ might juſtly intitle her to ſettle the concerns of 
** Great Britain before ſh: would confent to a gene- 
ral negociation.” 


If the ſtates ſhould object the engagements the 


Queen was under, by treatics, of making no peace 
but in concert with them, or the particular obliga- 
tions of rhe barrier treaty ; the ambaſſador was to 
anſwer, ** That as to the former, her Majeſty had 
not in any fort ated contrary thereto ; that ſhe 


Vas fo far frem making a peace without their con- 


e ſent, as to declare ker firm reſolution not to make 

„it without their ſat isfaction; and that what had 

«« paſſed between France and her, amounted „ 
6c 
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parts of this treaty, which would have raiſed 
i yerſal indignation, if t 
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«« ken to quiet the 
„ ed with the terms 


2 
1 


ty, and to con- 
« ceal them from thoſe who were not ; that it was 
« abſolutely neceſſary to maintain a good harmony 
66 — na tions, without which it would be 
* impoſſible at any time to form a ſtrength for reduc- 


ing an exorbitant er, cr erving the ba- 
66 — of Europe ; * 1 that it 
+ could not be the true intereſt of either country, to 
inſiſt upon any conditions which might give juſt 
* ehenſion to the other. | 

bat France had propoſed Utrecht, Nimeguen, Aix 
or Liege, wherein to hold the general treaty, and 
+ her Majeſty was ready to fend her plenipotentiaries 
„to which ever of thoſe towns the ſtates ſhould 


«<6 ve.” 

I the Imperial Miniſters, or thoſe of the other Al- 
lies, ſhould object againſt the preliminaries as no 
ſufficient ground for opening the conferences, and 
inſiſt that France ſhould content to ſuch Articles as 
were ſigned on the of the Allies in the year 1709”; 
the Earl of Strafford was in anſwer directed to inſinuate, 
** That the French might probably have been brought 
to explain themſelves more particularly, had they not 
perceived the uncaſineſs, impatience, and jealouſy 
among the Allies, during our tranſactions with that 
court.” However be ſhould declare to them, in the 
Queen's name, ** That if they were determined to ac- 
cept of peace upon no terms inferior to what were for- 
meriy demanded, her Majeſty was reudy to concur 
wich them, but would no longer bear thoſe diſpro- 
portions of expence yearly increaicd upon her, nor 

the 


8 
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the deficiency of the confederates in every part of the 
war: That it was therefore incumbent upon them to 
furniſh, for the future, ſuch quotas of ſhips and forces 
as they were now wanting in, and to increaſe their 
„while her Maj reduced hers to a 


in 
jeſty deſiring not ing, as to the feſt, but whe! 
they ought to perform, and what is abſolute 
fary ; and as to the latter, that ſhe had done, and 
continue to do the utmoſt in her power towards 
peace, as might be to the fatisfac- 
tion of all her allies.” 
Some days after the Earl of Strafford's departure to 
Helland, Monſieur Buys ner of Amſterdam, ar- 


* 


rived here from thence with inſtructions from his ma- 


ſters to treat upon the ſubject of the French prelimina- 


ries, and the methods for carrying on the war. In | 


in order to deprive the Dutch of their Tariff of 1664; 
for the 


hw wr the trade of the States to the condition it 
was in unmediately before the commencement of the 


town leſs in their Barrier for the demolition of Dun- 
hirk, and Engiand would complain to have this thora 
continue in their fide, for the ſake of giving one 

town more to the Dutch.” 
Laſtly, he objected, That where the French pro- 
miſed effetual methods ſhould be taken to * 
e 


plenipotentiaries of that crown would certainly 
the word Retablir to fignify no mere, than 
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the union of France and Spain under the fame king, 
they offered nothing at all for the cefſion of Spain, 
which was the moſt important point in the war.” 
For theſe reaſons, Monſieur Buys hoped her Ma- 
jeſty would alter her meaſures, and demand I 
articles which the Allies might debate w 
would conſent to a negociation or no.“ 
e Queen who looked upon all thefe difficulties 
raiſed about the method of treating, as endeavours to 
wreſt the negociation out of her hands, commanded 
the lords of the commintee to let Monfieur Buys know, 
„That the experience ſhe formerly bad of proceed- 
« ing by particular preliminaries towards a general 
„ treaty, gave her no encouragement to repeat the 
fame method any more: That fuch a preliminary 
NIN 
allies, or by all. The firſt, her jeſty could ne- 
« yer ſuffer, e ſhe would neither take her to 
«+ ſettle the intereſts of others, nor ſubmit others 
% ſhould ſettle thoſe of her own kingdoms. As to 
* the ſecond, it was liable to Monſieur Buys's ob- 
jection, becauſe the miniſters of France would have 


open for a negociation of peace; that this method 
could therefore have no other effect than to delay 
* the treaty, without any advantage: That ber 
+ Majeſty was heartily diſpoſed, then and dur- 


ing the ation, to inſiſt on ev thing ne- 
« eclry for Karte t I — 


— he barrier and commerce of 


* 


the next campaign. 
- burthen ſhe had hitherto lain under, cot 
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Monſieur Buys ſeemed to know little of his maſter 
mind, and pretended he had no power to conclude 
any thing. Her Majeſty's miniſter propoſed u 
him an alliance 1 ye — to ſubk 
after a peace. To this he ened very readily, 
and offered to take the matter ad referendum, baving 
authority to do no more. His intention was, that he 
might to negociate, in order to gain time ty 
pick out, if poſſible, the whole ſecret of the tranſac- 
tions between Britain and France, to diſcloſe nothing 
himſelf, nor bind his maſters to any conditions; 
ſeek delays till the parliament met, and then obſerve 
what turn it took, and what would be the iflued 
thoſe frequent cabals between himſelf and ſome other 
foreign miniſters, in con junction with the chief lea& 
ers of the diſcontentec faction. 


The Dutch hoped, that the clamcurs, raiſed agauf} 


the proceedings of the Queen's miniſters towards: 


peace, would make the parliament di ve what 


d been done, whereby the States would be at the 
head of the negociation, which the Queen did nat 
think fit to have any more in their hands, where it 
had miſcarried twice already, although Prince 
himfelf owned, That France was then di to 
conclude a peace upon fuch conditions, as it was ndt 
worth the life of a grenadier to refuſe them.” As 
inſiſting upon fpecific preliminaries, ber Majelh 
th>ught her own method much better for each Allyn 
the courſe of the negociation, to advance and mana 
his own pretenfions, wherein ſhe would ſupport and 
aſſiſt 14 than for two miniſters of 4— — 
to treat y with the enemy, and report t 
pleaſed to the reſt, as was practiſed by the Dutchu 


One part of Monſieur Buys's inſtructions was to de. 
fire the Queen not to be ſo far amuſed by a treaty 
peace, as to neglect her preparation for war 'agat 

Her Majeſty, who was 
g any longer to that unequi 


marded Mr. etary St. John to debate the matte 


_ with that miniſter, who ſaid he had no power to e 
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fer: | coly infiſted that his maſters had fully done their 
clude | part, and that nothing but exhortations could be 
— uſed to prevail on the other Allies to act with greater 
diy, I ihe erher Ge, the refuſed to concert 
nig any for the proſecution of the war, till the States 
at he join with her in agreeing to open the confe- 
new} rences of peace; which therefore, by Monf. Buys s 
nlac- #F tion to them, was accordingly done, by a re- 
thing ion taken in Holland upon the twenty-firſt of Ne- 
6; bf wenber1711, N.S. 


About this time the Count de Gallas was forbid the 
court, by order from the Queen, who ſent him word, 
that ſhe looked upon him no longer as a public mi- 


niſter. 

This gentleman thought fit to a@ a very diſhonou- 
part here in England, altogether inconſiſtent with 
the character he bore of envoy from the late and pre- 
- two princes under the ſtricteſt ties of 
titude to the Queen, efpecially the latter, who 
then the title of King of Spain. Count Gallas, 
about the end of Auguff 1711, with the utmoſt pri- 
racy, diſpatched an Italian, one of bis clerks, to 


* 


ELT; 


all he could 


— 


preſent Emperor, then in Spain, repreſented 
rr. 

her Majeſty had diſmiſſed the Earl of Sun- 
ſhe promiſed to proceed no further in the 
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_ cretary St. complained of the houſe of Au * 
" — be 2p to make the King — 
„ ous to Een, and the people here defirous of x 
peace, although it were ever fo bad a one;” 1 
prevent which, Count Gallas drew up a memorial 
which he intended to give the Queen, and tranſmit. 
ted a draught of it to Zinzendorf for his advice and ap- 
probation. This memorial, among other great pro- 
miſes to encourage the continuance of the war, 


poſed the detaching a good body of from Hun 
+ hon in /taly or Spain, as the ſhould 
ink fir. 


Zinzendorf thought this too bold a ſtep without con- 
ing the — to which Gallas replied, that 


his defign was only to engage the Queen to go en 
with the war ; that garde new how earnefily 


which ſeveral ways might be found to elude 
miſe, and in the mean time the great point 
fb to declare for continu- 


. » 


two regiments might be fent, and 


money, by w 
ght to maintain 
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g the Count any more acceſs to her 


the as it hath been already ob- 
was reſol ved to open — — 42 | ph 
preliminaries, yet ught it w very 
forward the peace, to know what were the ut- 
conceſſions which France would make to the ſe- 
Allies, but eſpecially to the States-General and 
Duke of Sawoy ; therefore, while her Majeſty was 
the former to agree to a general treaty, the 


Fi: 


11 


5 


Z 


ies, particularly with rela- 
tion to Savoy Holland, whoſe ſatisfaction the _ 
had moſt at heart, as well from her friendſhip to 
ers, as becauſe if ſhe might engage to them, 
that their juſt pretenfions would be allowed, few dif- 
fculties would remain of any moment, to retard the 
general peace. 

The French anſwer to this memorial contained ſe- 
veral ſchemes and propoſals for the ſatisfaction of each 
Ally, coming up very near to what her Majeſty and 
her miniſters thought reaſonable. The greateſt difh- 
culties ſeemed to be about the Electur of Bavaria, for 
whoſe intereſts France appeared to be as much con- 
cerned, as the _ was for thoſe of the Duke of 


Savoy; however thoſe were judged not very hard to 
be ſurmounted. 


The States having at le agreed to a general 
weaty, the following « - were concerted be- 
tween her Majeſty and that Republic: 

* That the congreſs ſhould be held at Utrecht ; 
* that the opening of the congreſs ſhould be upon 
* the 12th of January, N. S. 1711-13. 

* That for avoiding all inconveniences of ceremo- 
* . the miniſters ot the Queen and States, during 
* the treaty, ſhould have only the character of ple- 
" nipotentiaries, and not take that of ambaſſadors, 
** till the day on which the peace ſhould be ſigned. 

* Laſtly, the Queen and States infiſted, that the 
T miniſters of the e of Anjou, and the late Elec- 

tors of Bavaria and Cologne, ſhould not appear = 

66 ihe 
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* the until the points relating to their ma- 
„ fters were adjuſted ; and were firmly refolved not 
to ſend their paſſports for the min of France, 


« till the moſt Chriſtian King declared; that the ab- 
* way dards = > wy 
lay the progreſs e negociation.” 

Purſuant to the three former articles, her Majeſty 
wrote circular letters to all the Allies engaged with 
her in the preſent war, and France had notice, that 
as ſoon as t 1 with the 
laſt article, the blank paſſports ſhould be filled up 
with the names of the Mareſchal D'U xelles, the Abbe 


pleniporentiaries for that crown. 

From what I have hitherto deduced, the reader 
ſees the plan which the Queen thought the moſt ef- 
feQtual for advancing a peace. As the conferences 
were to begin upon the general preliminaries, the 

was to be e ered by France to offer ſepa- 


rately to the Allies, what might be reafonable for 


each to accept, and her own intereſts being previouſly 
ſettled, ſhe was to act as a general mediator, a figure 
that became her beſt from the part ihe had in the 
war, and more uſeful to the great end at which the 
aimed, of giving a fafe and honourable peace to 


Beſides, it was abſolutely neceffary for the intereſts 
of Britain, that the Queen thould be at the head of 
the negociation, without which her Majefty could 
find no expedient to redreſs the ir juries her kingdoms 
were fure to ſuffer by the Barrier Trcaty. In order 
to ſettle this point with the States, the miniſters here 
had a conference with Monficur Buys, a {ew days be- 
fore the pariiament met. He was told, how ne- 
„ ceſſary it was, by a previous concert between the 


* Emperor, the Queen, and the States, to prevent 


« any difference which might ariſe in the courſe of 


the Utrecht treaty ; that under pretence of a bar- 
« rier to the States-General, as their ſecurity againſt 
France, infinite prejudice might ariſe to the trade 
of Britain in the Spaniſh Netherlands ; for by the fif- 


< teenth article of the Barrier Treaty, in — 
| — 


de Polignac, and Moni. Mefnager, who were appointed 
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« of what was ſtipulated by that of Munffer, the 


« Queen was brought to engage, that commerce 
fall not be rendered more eaſy in point of duties 
« by the ſea-ports of Flanders, than it is by the river 
« fcheld, and by the canals on the fide of the Seven 
« Provinces, which, as things now ſtood, was very 
„ unjuſt ; for while the towns in Flanders were in the 
« hands of France or Spain, the Dutch and we traded 
% them upon equal foot; but an, os 37 Be 
« Barrier Treaty thoſe towns were to be poſſeſſed by 
the States, that Republic might - what duties 
* d Britiſh goods after paſſing b 
2 4 388 cuſtom free, which 
« would utterly ruin our whole trade with Flanders.” 
Upon this, the Lords told Monfieur Buys very frank- 
lv, “ that if the States expected the Queen ſhould 
« ſupport their Barrier, as well as their demands 
* from France and the houſe of Auftria, that 
* head, they ought to agree, that the ſubjects of 


| © Britzin ſhould trade as treely to all the countries 


and places which, by virtue of any former or fu- 
* ture treaty, were to become the barrier of the 
States, as they did in the time of the late Kin 

* Charles the ſecond of Spain, or as the ſubjects E 
the States General themſelves ſhall do: and that it 
* was hoped their H:izh NMlightineſſes would never 
* ſcruple to rect. fv a miſtake to injurious to that na- 
tion, without whoſe blood and treaſure they would 
base had no Barrier at all.” Monſieur Buys had 
nothing to anſwer againft theſe objections, but ſaid, 
be had already wrote to his Maſters for further in- 


Greater difficulties occurred about ſettling what 
ſhould be the Barrier to the States after a peace, the 
envoy inſiſting to have all the towns that were named 
in the Treaty of Barrier and Succeſſion; and the 
Queen's miniſters expecting thoſe towns, which, if 
they continued in the hands of the Dutch, would ren- 
det the trade of Prituin to Funders precarious. At 
length it was agreed in general, that the States ought 
to have what is really eſlential to the ſecurity of their 
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although the would certainly inſiſt to obtain 
all thoie points from France, in behalf of her allies 
« the States, yet ſhe hoped his maſters were too rea- 
% fonable to break off the treaty, rather than not ob- 
© tain the very utmett of their demands, which could | 
„nat be ſetiled here, unleis he were fully inſtructed 
© to ſpeak and conclude upon that fubjeA: That 
6 jeſty thought, the beſt way of ſecuring the 
common intereſt, and preventing the diviſion of the 
„% Alhes, by the artifices of France, in the courſe of 1 
long negociation, would be to concert between the 
« Queen's miniſters and thoſe of the States, with a 
due regard to the other confiderations, ſuch a plan 
as might amount to a fate and honourable peace.” 
After which the Abbe Polignac, who of the French ple- 
ipotentiaries was moſt in the ſecret of his court, 
might be told, That it was in vain to amuſe each 
other any longer; that on ſuch terms the | 
would be immediately concluded; and that the 
conferences muſt ceaſe, if thoſe conditions were 
not, without delay, and with expedition ted. 
A treaty between her Miaſeſty and the States, o 
ſub6| after a pence, was now figned, Monficur Buys | 
ing received full powers to that purpoſe, his ma- 
ſters were deſir us to have a private article added, 
ſub ſperati, concerning theſe terms ef peace, without | 
the granting of which we ſhould ſtipulate not to agree | 
with the enemy. But neither the character of Buys, 
nor he manner in which he was empoweret vo treat, 
would allow the Queen to enter into ſuch an engage- 
ment; the congrets likewiſe approaching, there was 
not time to ſettle a point of fo great importance. Nei- 
ther, laſtly, would her Majeſty be ticd down by Hu- 
land, without previous ſatisfaction upon ſeveral arti- 
cles in the Barrier Treaty, fo inconſiſtent with her en- 
gagement to other powers in the alliance, and fo in- 
juric us to her own kingdoms. 


The 


upon 
But at the ſame time Monſ. Buys was told, That | 
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The Lord Privy Seal, and the Earl of Saru 


having, about the tune the parliament 
inted her Majeſty's 
— I ſhall here 


count ot any 


met, been ap- 


my wane ee dn treating a 
off the further ac- 


progreſs made in that t affair, until 


I reſume it in the laſt book of this hiſtory. 


Yor. IX. 


BOOK 


1 


HE houſe of commons feemed reſolted, from 

the beginning of the ſeſſion, to enquire ſtricth 
not only into all abuſes relating to the accounts of 
the army, but likewiſe into the feveral treaties be- 
tween us and cur Allies, upon what articles and con- 
ditions they were firſt agreed to, and how theſe had 
been fince obſerved. In the firſt week of their ſitti 
they fent an advrefs to the Queen, to defire that the 
treaty, whereby her Majeſty was obliged to furniſh 


| 
| 
: 


4 


forty thouſand men, to act in conjunction with the | 


forces of her allies in the Low-Countries, might be | 


laid before the houfſe. To whicu the fecretary of 
ſtate brought an anſwer, * That fearch had been 
made, but no foo.fteps could be found of any treaty 
or conventicn for that purpoſe.” It was this unac- 
countable neglec in the former miniftry which fin 
avea pretence to the Allies for !eTening their quota's, 
1o much to the Eiſatvantage of ber Majeſty, her kin 
doms, and the common cauſe, in the ccurſe of 
war. It had been ſtipulated by the grand alliance 
between the Emperor, Britain, and the States, that 
thoſe three powers ſhould aſſiſt each other with their 
whole force, and that the ſeveral proportions ſhould 
be ſpceified in a pariicalar convention; but if ary 
ſuch cor vention were made, it was never ratified, 
only the parties agreed, by common conſent, to take 
each a certain thare cf the buriken upon themſelves, 
which the late King Ham communicated to the 
houfe cf commons by his ſecretary 07 ſtate, and which 
afterwards the other two pcwers obſerving the mighty 
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zeal in cur miniſtry for prolonging the wat, eluded w | 


they plcatec. 
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of the kingdom had, in executing tþeir office the 


1 and delivered to the houſe. 

Wo commans their examination of the re- 
port, with a member of their own, Mr. R—: W——e, 
already mentioned, who, during his being ſecretary 
at war, had received five hundred guineas, and tak- 
en à note for five hundred pounds more, on account 
of two contracts for forage of the Queen's 

rtered in Scotland. He endeavoured to excuſe 
contract; but had nothing to ſay about the ſe- 
cond. The firſt appeared fo plain and fo ſcandalous 
to the commons, that they voted the author of it 
guilty of a high breach of truſt, and notorious cor- 
ruption, committed him priſoner to the Tower. 
where he continued to the end of the ſeſſion, and ex- 
him the houſe. He was a perſon much care{- 
ied by the oppoſers of the en ard miniſtry, hav- 
ing been firſt drawn into their party by his indiffcr- 
ence to any principles, and afterwards kept ſteady by 
the loſs of bis place. His bold forward countenance, 
altogether a ſtranger to that infirmity which makes 
men baſhful, joined to a readineſs of ng in pub- 
lic, bath juſtly intitled him among thoſe of his faction. 
to be a fort of leacer of the ſecond form. The reader 
muſt excuſe me for being fo particular about one, who 
is otherwiſe altogether obſcure. 

Another part of the report, concerned the Duke of 
Mariberough, who had received large ſums of money, 
by way of gratuity, frem thoſe who were the under- 
takers for providing the army with bread. This the 
Duke excuſed, in a letter to the Commiſſioners, from 
the like practice of other generals; but that excuſe 
appeared to be of little weight, and the miſchievous 
conſequer ces of fuch a corruption were viiible enough, 
ce the money given by theſe Undertakers were but 
br:bes for connivance at their indirect dealings with 
te army. And as frauds that in at the top, are 
apt to ſpread through all the ſubordinate ranks of 

who bave ary * in the management, and 
2 to 


= 
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to increaſe as they circulate, fo in this cafe, for evey 
thouſand pounds given to the general, the foldiers at 
leaſt ſuffered four-fold. 

Another article of this report, relating to the duke, 
was yet of more importance : the greateſt part of her 
Majeſty's forces in Flanders, were mercenary troops, 
hired ſeveral Princes of Europe. It was found, 
Queen's general ſubtracted two and a half 


that the 
per cent. out of m_ thoſe troops, for his own * 


uſe, which amounted to a annual ſum. The 
Duke of Marlborough, in his letter already mentioned, 
endea vouring to extenuate the matter, told the com- 
miſſioners, That this deduction was a free gift from 
4+ the foreign troops, which he had tated with 
«© them by the late King's orders, and had obtained 
the 's warrant for reſerving and receiving it: 
„That it was intended for fecret ſervice, the ten 
«+ thouſand pounds a year, given by parliament, not 


«« proving ſufficient, and had all been laid out that 
„% way.” The commiſſioners cbſerved in anfwer, 
That the warrant was kept dormant for nine 


wears, as indeed no entry of it appeared in the 
«© ſecretary of ſtates book, and the deduction of it 
«« concealed all that time from the knowledge of 
„ parliament ; that if it had been a free gift from the 
= | troops, it would not have been ſtipulated 
++ by agreement, as the dukg's letter confeſſed, and 
as his warrant declared; which letter affirmed ths 
«+ ſtoppage io be intended for defraying extraordinary 
*« contigent expences of the rro5ps, and therefore 
** ſhould not have been applied to ſecret ſervices.” 
They fubmitted to the houfe, whether the warrant 
itfelt were legal or duly counter-figned ; the con- 
miſſioners added. That no receipt was ever given 
** for this deducted moreyv, nor was it mentioned in 
** any receipts from the toreign troops, which wen 
always taken in full. And laftly, that the whole 


+ fum, on computation, amounted to near three 


hundred tkoutand pdunds. 
The houte, after a long debate, reſolved, that the 
taking ſeveral ſums from the contracters for 
** by the Duke of Marlbyrazugh, was — 
«6 
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* and ; and that the two and a half per cent, 
deducted from the foreign troops, was public mo- 
* ney, and ought to be accounted for.” hich re- 
ſolutions were laid before 4 Queen * the whole 
houſe, and her Majeſty promiſed to | in re- 
dreſſing what was complained of. The ——— his 
friends had, about the beginning of the war, by 
their credit with the Queen, procured a warrant from 
ber Majeſty for this perquiſite of two and a half per 
cent. The warrant was directed to the D—of M——gh, 
and counter-ſigned by Sir Charles Hedges, then ſecretary 
of ſtate ; by virtue of which, the pay-maſter general 
of the army was to pay the faid deducted money to 
the general, and take à receipt ia full from the 
foreign troops. 

It was obſerved, as very commendable and becom- 
ing the dignity of ſuch an aſſembly, that this debate 
was managed with great temper, and with few per- 
ſonal ref. tions upon the Duke of . 
ſeemed only defirous to come at the truth, without 
which they could not anſwer the truſt repoſed in them, 
by thoſe whom they repreſented, and left the reſt to 
her Majeſty's prudence. The att -general was 
ordered to commence an action againſt the duke for 
the ſubtracted money, which would have amounted 
to a great ſum, enough to ruin any private-perſon, 
except himſelf. This procefs is ſtill depending, al- 
though very moderately purſued, either by the Queen's 
mdulgence to one whom ſhe had formerly fo much 
truſted, or perhaps to be revived or flackened, ac- 
cording to the future demeanour of the defendant. 

Same time after, Mr. Cardonell, a member of par- 
lament, and fecretary to the general in Flanders, was 
expelled the houſe, for the offence of receiving yearl 
bribes from thoſe who had contracted to 74 
bread for the atmy, and met with no farther puniſh- 
ment, for a practice voted to be unwarrautable and 
corrupt. 

Theſe were all the Cenſures of any moment which 
the commons, under fo great a weight of buſineſs 
thcught fit ic make, upon the reports of their commiſſion- 

ers 
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ers for i ing the public accounts. But havi of 
promiſed in the inning of this hiſtory to examine tere 
the ſtate of the nation, — 1 fl be debts; by in 

what negligence or ion began, and u 
proces of rune made fuck a prodigions increaſe ; and © — 
iy, what courſes have been taken under de mol 
tent adminiſtration, to find out funds for anſwerig tax: 
many unprovided incumbrances, as well as putz tim 
ſtop to new ones, I ſhall endeavour to fatisfy the} of | 
reader upon this important article. * thot 
By all I have yet read of the hiftory of our om trac 
wer 


country, it appears to me, that the national debt, 
ſecured upon parliamentary funds of intereſt, wen 
things unknown in England before the laſt revolutia 
under the Prirce of Orange. It is true, that in the 
Ef aenicalas profane, nya when they called theteh 
I pe what they ca 
lic faith; but this was only for 8 ard the 
fums no more than what they could pay at once, s 
they conftantly did. Scme of cur Kings have ben 
very profuſe in peace and war, and are blamed i 
Eiftory for _ q_—_— > 
i 


taxes, and for borrowing money w neve 
paid: but national debts was a ſtile which, I doubt, 
would bardly then be underſtood. When the Pnace 


of Orange was raiſed to the throne, and a general vs | 
began ia theſe parts of Europe, the king and bis cos 
ſellors thought it wculd be ill policy to commence hs 
reign with taxes upon the people, who had 
lived in eaſe ard plenty, and might be apt to thi 
their deliverance too dearly bought ; wherefore 2. 


the firſt actions of the new government was to take of 
the tax upon chimnies, as a burthen very ur grateful v 
the — e's o But money being wanted to ſupport 
the war (which even the convention parliament, that 
put the crown upon his head, were very unwilling be 
ſhould engage in) the prefent biſhop of Salifouy* | 
is faid to have found cut that expedient (which he has 
learned in Holland) of raiſing money upon the — | 
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taxes, that were ſufficient to pay a large in- 
ky . prevailed on pecple to fall 
in with this project, were many and plauſible ; for 
ſuppoſing, as the miniſters induftriouſly gave out, that 
the war could not 1 Lon 

erate 


of 
time, be eaſily cleared after a Then the bait 
large intereſt would draw in a great number of 


whoſe money, by the dangers and difficulties of 

lay dead _ their hands; and whoever 
ere lenders to the government would, ſureſt 
inciple, be obliged to ſu it: beſides, the men, 
of eſtates could not be ded, without time and 
difficulty, to have thoſe taxes laid on their lands, 
which cuſtom hath fince made fo familiar ; and it was 
buſineſs of ſuch as were then in power, to culti- 
a monied intereſt, becauſe the try of the 
kingdom did not very much reliſh e new notions 
in government, to which the King, who had imbibed 


willing to pay. 
to Moo. Buys the many millions we owed, he would 
advance it as a maxim, that it was for the intereſt of 
the public to be in debt; which perhaps may be true 
in a commonwealth fo crazily inſtituted, where the 
vernors cannot have too many pledges of their fub- 
jects fidelity, and where a great majority muſt inevi- 
tably be undone by any revolution, however brought 
abcut : but to preſcribe the ſame rules to a monarchy, 
whoſe wealth ariſeth from the rents and improvements 
ef lands, as well as trade and manufactures, is the 
mark of a confined ard cramped underſtanding. 

I was moved to ſpeak thus, becauſe I am very 
well fatisfied, that the pernicious counſels of bor- 
rowing money upon public ſunds of intereſt, as well as 


ſome 
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ſome other ſtate-leſſons, were taken indigeſted from 
the like practices among the Dusch, without allowing 


in the leaſt for any difference im government, religion, 
law, cuſtom, extent of country, or manners dif- 
poſitions of the people. 

But when this expedient of anticipations ard mort- 
gages was firſt put in practice, artful men in c ſſice and 
credit, began to conſider what uſes it might be 
plied to; and foon fcurd it might be the moſt — 
ſeminary, not only to eſtabliſh a faction they intended 
to ſet up for their own ſuppert, but likewiſe to raiſe 
vaſt wealth for themſelves in particular, who were to 
be the managers and directors in it. It was manifeſt, 
that nothing could promote theſe two Cefigns ſo much, 
as burthening the nation with debts, and giving en- 
couragement to lenders : for, as to the firſt, it was 
not to be dcubred, that mcnied men would always 
be firm to the party of thoſe who adviſed the borrow- 
ing upon ſuch geod fecurity, and with fuch exorbi- 


tant premiums and intereſt ; and every new ſum that 
was lent, took away as much power from the landed 


men, as it added to theirs: fo that the deeper the | 


kingdom was engaged, it was ftill the better for 
them. Thus a new eſtate and property ſprung up in 
the Eands of 28 to whom every houſe 
and foot of lard in England paid a rent-charge, free 
of all taxes ard defalcaticns, and purchaſed at lefs 
than half value. So that the gentlemen of eſtates 
were, in effect, but tenants to theſe new lardlords ; 
many of whom were able, in time, to ferce the 
elections of borcuzhs cut of the hands of thoſe who 
had been the old proprietors and inhabitants. This 
was arrived to ſuch a height, that a very few 
more «cf war ard fures would have clearly call the 
balance on the menied fide. 

As to the ſecord, this project of borrowing upon 
tur ds, was of mighty advantage to thoſe who were 
in the waragemert of it, as well as to their friends 


nd de erdants; for, ſurds proving often deficient, | 
the gov«ryment was obliged to ſtrike tallies for mak- | 


ir g up tle reft, whick tallies were ſometimes (to ſpeak 
in 
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in the merchant's ſe) at above forty per cent. dif- 
— At n who were in the ſecret 
bought them up, and then took care to bave the 
ſepplied in the next ſeſſion of parliament; 

by which they doubled their principal in a few months, 
and for the enccuragement of lenders, e new pro- 
ject of lotteries or annuities propoſed ſome ad- 
vantage, either as to intereſt or premium. | 

In the year 1697, a general mortgage was made of 
certain revenues and taxes already fettled, which 
amounted to near a million a year. This mortgage 
was to continue till 1706, to be a fund for the pay- 
ment of above five milliens one hundred thoufand 
pounds. In the firſt parliament of the Queen, the ſe- 
cond mortgage was continued till 1710, to ſupply a 
deficiency of two millions three hundred thouſand 
pounds, and intereſt of above a million; and in the 
intermediate years a great part of that fund was. 
branched out 1oro annuities for ninety nine years; fo 
that the late miniſtry raiſed all their money to 1710, 
only by contiruing funds which were already granted 
to their hands. is deceived the people in general, 
who were ſatisfied to continue the payments they had 
been 2ccuſtomed to, and made the adminiſtration 
ſeem eaſy, ſir ce the war went on without any new 
taxes raiſed, except the very laſt year they were in 
pewer ; not conſidering what a mughty fund was ex- 
havſted, and muſt be p<rpetuated, although extr 
injurious to trade, and to the true intereſt of the na- 
ton. 
This great fund of the general mortgage was not 
enly loaded, year after year, by mighty ſums borrowed 
upon it, but with the intereſts due upon thoſe ſums ; 
for which the treaſury was forced to ſtrike tallies, . 
payable out of that fund, after all the money 
already borrowed upen it, there being ro other. 
tre viſion of intereſt ftcr three or four years: till 
at laſt the furd was fo overloaded, that it could 
neither p:y principal nor intereſt, ard tallies were 
truck for both, which cccaficned their great 
diſcornt. E 5 
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But to avoid miſtakes upon a ſubject, where I an 
not very well verſed either in the ſtile or matter, I will 
trar ſcribe an account ſent me by a perſon * who i 
thoroughly inſtructed in theſe affairs. | 

In the year 1707, the ſum of eight hundred twen- 
* ty-twwo t three hundred and eighty-one 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and fix-pence was raiſed, 
6 by continuing part of the general mortgage from 
1710 to 1712; but with no proviſion of intereſt till | 
Auguſt the firſt, 1710, otherwiſe than by ſtriking 
tailies for it on that fund, payable after all the 
other money borrowed. | 
* In 1708, the fame funds were continued from | 
1712 to 1714, to raife feven hundred twenty-nine 
thouſand fixty-ſeven pounds fifteen ſhillings and 
fix-perce ; but no proviſion for intereſt till Auguf 
the firſt, 1712, otherwiſe than as before, by 
ſtriking tallies for it on the fame fund, payable 
after all the reſt of the money borrowed. And the 
diſccunt of tallies then beginning to rife, great 
part cf that mcney remains ſtill unraiſed ; and 
there is _— pay intereſt for the money lent, | 
till Ai guſt the firſt. 1712. But the late lord treaſurer 
ſtruck tallies for the full ſum directed by the act o 
be borrowed, great part of which have been deli- 
vered in payment to the navy and viQtualling-cfiices, 
and ſcme are ſtill in the hands of the government. 
* In 1709, part of the fame fund was continued 
from Awgu/t the fuſt, 1714, to Auprft the firſt, 1716, 
to raiſe E burdred forty-five thouſand pourds ; and 
no proviſion for intereſt till Auguſt the fift, 1714 
(which was about five years) but by borrcwing mo- 
rey on the fame furd, payable aiter the fums be- 
frre lent ; fo that little of that money was lent. 
But the rallies were ſtruck fer what was unlent, 
kme of which were given out for the payment of 
ihe navy and victualling, and ſome ftill remain in 
the hat ds of the government. 

In £710, the ſums which were befcre given fem 
1714, 2 1716, were Ccntinued frum thence to 1720, 
ll 
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= « to raiſ® 1,296,862“. 9s. 114. 3 far. and no imme- 
will « date 4 1 till the firſt, 1716, 
n b only, after the duty of one ſhilling per | on 


© falt ſhoul be cleared from the _ it was then 
charged with, and which was not fo cleared till 
Mia 1712 laſt, then that fund was to be ap- 
« plied to pay the intereſt till Auguf the firſt, 1716. 
which intereſt amounted to about 77,7934. per Ann. 
And the ſaid falt ſund produceth but about 55,000). 
der Ann. fo that no money was borrewed upon the 
general mortgage in 1710, except 150,000/. lent 
dy the Swiſs Cantons; but tallies were ſtruck for 
* the whole ſum. Theſe all remained in the late 
= treaſurer's hands at the time of his removal, yet the 
money was expended, which occaſioned thoſe great 
demands upon the commiſſioners of the treaſury who 
* ſucceeded him, and were forced to pawn thoſe tal- 
© lies to the bank, or to remitters, rather than fell 
* them at 20 or 25 per Cent. diſcount, as the price 
* then was. About 200,000/. of them they ＋ to 
* clothiers of the army, and others; and all the reſt, 
* being above 9o, cool. having been ſubſcribed into 
 * the South-ſea Company for the uſe of the public.” 
| When the Earl of Godo/phin was removed from his 
euployment, he left a debt upon the navy of 
millions, all contraſted under his adminiſtration, 
which had no parliament- ſecurity, and was daily in- 
creaſed. Neither cculd ! cver learn, whether that 
Jord had the ſmalleſt proſpect of clearing this incum- 
brance, cr whether there were policy, negligence, or 
Cefpair at the bottom of this unaccountable manage- 
ment. But the conſequences were vifible and ruin- 
cus; for by this means navy-bills grew to be 40 per 
Cent. difcount, and urwards; and almoſt every kind 
of ſtores, bought by t! e navy and victualling- oſſices, 
ct the government dcuble rates, and ſometimes 
mare: fo that the public hath directly loſt ſeveral 
millions upon this one article, without any fort of ne- 
ceſſity, that I could ever hear aſſigned by the ableft. 
virdicators of that party. D 
In this oppreſſed and intanglcd ſtate was the Ring- 
with relation to its debts, when the Queen re- 
moved 
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moved the Earl of Gadolphin from his office, and put 
it into commiſſion, of which the preſent treaſurer was 
one. "This perſon had been choſen ſpeaker ſucceſ- 
ſively to three parliaments, was afterwards fecr 
of ſtate, and always in great eſteem with the 


for his wiſdom and fidelity. The late — | 
two years before their fall, had prevailed with ber 


Majeſty, much againſt ber inclination, to diſmiſs him 
from her ſervice; for which they cannot be juſtly 
blamed, fince he had erdeavoured the fame thing 
a gainſt them, ard very narrowly failed; which makes 
it the more extraordinary that he ſhould ſucceed in a 
ſecond attempt againſt thoſe very adverfaries, who 
had fuch fair warming by the ful He is firm and 
ſteady to his reſolutions, not eafily diverted from 
them, after he has orce pciſ Med himſelf of an opi- 
nion that they are right, nor very communicative 
where he can act by himſelf, being taught by expe- 
rience, that a ſecret is ſeldem ſafe in more than one 
breaſt. That which occurs to other men after ma- 
ture deliberation, offers to him at his fuſt thoughts; 


ſo that he decides immediately what is beft to be | 


done, and therefore is ſeldom at a loſs upon fudden 
exigencies. He thinks it a more eafy and ſafe rule in 
politics to watch incidents as they come, and then 
turn them to the advantage cf what he purſues, than 
pretend to forefee them at à great diſtance. Fear, 
cruelty. avarice, and pride, are wholly ftrangers to 
his nature ; but he is not without ambition. There 
is one thing peculiar in his temper, which I altogether 
diſapprove, and Co not remember to have heard or 
met with in any other man's character: I mean, an 
cafineſs and indifference urder any imputation, al- 
theuzh he be ever fo innocent, and although the 
ftrongeft probabilities and appearances are againſt 
him ; ſo that I have known him often ſuſpected by his 
neareſt friends, fer ſome months, in points of the 
hizheft importance, to a degree that they were ready 
to break with him, and only undeceived by time and 
accident. His detractors, who charge him with cun- 
ning, are but ill acquainted with his character; for, 
in the ſerſe they take the word, and as it is uiuaily 
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underſtood, I know no man to whom that mean talent 
could be with leſs juſtice applied, as the conduct of 
affairs, while he hath been at the helm, doth clearly 


demonſtrate, very contrary to the nature and 

er always em ed in I 

ittle turns, puny little ends, ard ing dai 
exigencies by little ſhifts ard expedients. But to ref- 
cue 2 prince out cf the hands of inſolent ſubjects, 
bent ſuch deſigns as muſt probably end in the 
ruin of the government ; to find out means for paying 
ſuch exorbitant debts as this nation hath been in- 
volved in, and reduce it to better management; to 
make a potent enemy offer advantageous terms of 
ce, and deliver up the moſt i t fortreſs of 
fo kingdom, as a ſecurity ; and this againſt all the 
oppoſition, mutually raiſed and mflamed by parties 
ard allies; fuch performances can only be called 
cunning by thoſe whoſe want of underſtanding, or of 
candour, puts them upon finding ill names for great 
qualities of the mind, which neither themſelves do 
poſſeſs, ner can form any juſt conception of. How- 
ever, it muſt be allowed, that an obſtinate love of 
ſecrecy in this miniſter ſeems, at diſtance, to have 
ſome reſemblance of cunring ; for he is not only ve 
retentive of ſecrets, but appears to be fo too, whi 
| number amongſt his defects. He hath been blamed 
by his friends for refuſing to difcover his intentions, 
even in thoſe points where the wiſeſt man may have 
reed of advice and aſſiſtance; and ſome have cen- 
bim, upon that account, as if he were jealous 
of power: but he hath been heard to anſwer, ** That 

he ſe!dom did otherwiſe, without cauſe to repent.” 
However, fo urdiftinguiſhed a caution cannot, in 
wy cpinion, be juſtified, by which the owner lofeth 
many advantages, and whereof all men, who deferved 


| de corfided in, may with ſome reaſon complain. 


His love of procraſtinaticn (wherein doubtleſs nature 
bath her ſhare) may probably be increaſed by the 
means; but this is an inputation laid upon many 
great miniſters, who, like men under too heavy 

2 load, let fall that which is of the leaſt conſequence, 
and go back to fetch it when their ſhoulders are * ; 
F 
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for time is often gained, as well as loſt, by delay 
Neither 


which at worſt is a fault on the ſecurer fide. 

probably is this miniſter anſwerable for half the ©. © 
mour raiſed againſt him upon that article: His ex. 
deavours are wholly turned upon the general welfare 
of his country, but perhaps with too little to. 
that of particular perſons, which renders him leſs am- 
able, than he would otherwiſe have been from the | 


gocdneſs of bis humour, and agreeable converfation | 


in a private capacity, ard with few dependers. Ia 
ſome allowance may perhaps be given to this failing, 
which is one of the greateſt he hath, fince he canna 
be more careleſs ot other men's fortunes than he 
is of his own. He is maſter of a very great ad 
faithful memery, which is of mighty uſe in the m. 
ragement of public affairs; and I believe there ar 
few examples to be produced in an age, of a perſa 
who hath paſſed through fo many employ ments in the | 
ſtate, endowed with a great ſhare, both of divine and 
human learning. { 

I am perſuaded that fore: „as well as thoſe u 
home, who live too remote from the ſcene of buſines 
to be rightly informed, will not be diſpleaſed with 
this account of a perſon, who in the ſpace of wo 
years, hath been fo highly inftrumental in chang} 
the face of affairs in Europe, and hath deſerved fo w 
of his own prince and country. 

In that perplexed condition of the public debt 
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which I have already deſcribed, this miniſter ws 
brought into the treaſury and exchequer, and had 
the Sief direction of affairs. His firft regulation was 
that of exchequer bills, which, to the great diſcou- 
ragement of public credit, and fcandal to the crown, 
were three per cent. leſs in value than the ſums ſpe 
cified in them. The prefent treaſurer, being then 
chancellor of the exchequer, procurcd an act of par- 
liament, by which the bank of England ſhould be 
obliged, in confideration of 45,0004. to accept and 
cuculate thoſe bills without any diſcount. He then 


ed to ſtop the depreCaticzs cf tho'e who dealt | 


in remittances of money to the army, whe, by us 


keard- of exactions in that kind of traffic, had amaſſed 
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ious wealth at the public coſt, to which the 
iven too much Way, * poſibly 

for I think be cannot be accuſed of corruption. 
But the new treaſurer's chief concern was to 
the credit of the nation, by finding fome ſettlement 
for unprovided debts, amounting in the whole to ten 
millions, which hung on the public as a load 
heavy and difgraceſul, without any proſpect of being 
removed, and which former miniſters never had the 
care or courage to inſpect. He reſolved to go at once 
to the bottom of this evil; and having computed ard 
ſummed up the debt of the navy, and victualling, or- 
dinance, and tranſport of the army, and tranſport de- 
bentures made out for os n laſt war, of 
the general mortgage-tallies 1710, and 
ſome other Por 2... af he then Prod god a fund of 
intereſt ſufficient to anſwer all this, which, being ap- 
plies to other uſes, could not raife preſent money for 
the war, but in a very few years would clear the 
debt it was engaged for. The intermediate accruing 
intereſt was to be paid by the treaſurer of the navy; 
and, as a farther advantage to the creditors, they 
ſhould be erected into a company for trading to the 
South-ſeas, and for encouragement of fiſhery. When 
all this was fully prepared ard digeſted, he made a 
motion in the houſe of commons (who deferred ex- 
tremely to his judgment and abilities) for paying the 
debrs of the navy, and other unprovided deficiencies, 
without entering into particulars, wkich was imme- 
diately voted. or a ſudden ftop was put to this af- 
fair by an unforeſeen accident. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (which was then his title) being ſtab- 
bed with a perknife, the following day, at the Cock- 
pit, in the midſt of a dozen lords of the ceuncil, by 
the Sieur /e Gui/cerd a French papiſt; the circumſtan- 
ces of which fett Ecirg not within the compaſs of this 
hiftory, I ſhall only obſerve, that after two months 
confinement, and frequent danger of his life, he re- 

turned to his feat in parliament.F _ 
e 


Added in the author's own hand-writing. 
See the particular account in the Examiner, 
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The overtures madd by this mf, of payingh 
vaſt a debt, under the preftures of 4 n war, and 
the dihculiy of finding tuppiies for owning it, was, 
during the time of his illneſs, ridiculec h bis eng 
mies as an 1 icable and vifienary project: and 


when, upon his return to the houſe, he gad explain 
ed his propetal, the very proprietors of the debt were, 
many of them prevailed on to oppoſe it; although the | 
obtaining this trade, either through Old Spain, or di. 
rectly to the Spaniſh Weft-Inclies, had been one princi- 
pal end we aimed at by this war. However, the bi 
paſſed ; and, as an immediate confequence, the nz- 
val bills roſe to about twenty per cent. nor ever fel 
ui hin ten of their diſcount. Another good effect of 
this work appeared by the parliamentary lotteries, 
which have been ſince erected. The laſt of that kind, 
under the former miniſtry, was eleven weeks in filling; 
whereas the firft, under the preſent, was filled in: 
very few hours, although it cott the government leſs; 
— others, which followed, were full before the 
acts concerning them cculd paſs. And to prevent ir- 
2 kind from growing for the future, 
he tock care, by the utmcft parſimony, cr by ſuſpenc- 
ing payments, where they ſcemed leſs to preſs, that 
all ſtores for the navy ſhculd be bought with ready 
money; by which cent. per cent. hath been faved i 
that mighty article of our experce, as will appen 
from an account taken at the viftualling-office on the 
ninth of Auguff, 1712. And the payment of the 
tereſt was leſs a burthen upon the navy, by the ftors 
being bought at fo cheap a rate. 

It might look invidious to enter into farther perk 
culars upon this head, but of ſmaller moment. 
F have above related, may ſerve to ſhew in how ill: 
condition the kingdom ſtocd, with relation to in 
debts, by the corruption as well as negligence 
former management; and what prudent, effefuil | 
meaſures have fince been taken to provide for old i- 
cumbrances, ard hinder the running into new. 
may be ſufficient for the information of the reade!, 
perhaps already tired with a ſubje& fo little enter} facts, 


taining as that of accoun's: I ſhall therefore no no, | 
rectum 
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return to relate ſome of the principal matters that 
paſſed in parhament during this ſeſſion. 

Upon the eighteenth of January the houſe of lords 
ſent down a bill to the Commons, for fixing the 
cedence of the Hanover family, which yg one A d 
been forgot in the acts for ſettling the fucc of 
the crown. That of Henry VIII. which gives the rank 


do princes of the blood, carries it no farther than to 


nephews, nieces, ard grand- children of the crown ; 
by virtue of which the princeſs Sophie is 2 princeſs of 
the blood, as niece to king Charles I. of England, and 
— accordingly ; but this privilege doth not de- 
to her ſon the elector, or the electoral prince. 
To fupply which defect, and pay a compliment to tte 
ptive heirs of the crown, this bill, as ar- 
eth by the preamble, was recommended by ber — 
to the Houſe of Lords; which the Commons, to ſhew 
their zeal for every thing that might be thought to 
concern the intereſt or honcur of that illuſtrious fami- 
ly, ordered to be read thrice, and paſſed Nemine Con- 
tradicente, and returned to the Lords without any 
amendment, on the very day it was ſent down. 
But the houſe ſeemed to have nothing mere at heart 
than a ſtrict inquiry into the ſtate of the nation, with 


| teſpe@ to foreign alliances. Some diſcourſes had been 


— 2 in print, about the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
y aining of certain articles in the Barrier- 
treaty concluded about three years ſince by the Lord 
Viſcount Townſend, between Great Britain and the 
States General; and ſhewing, in many particulars, 
the unequal conduct of theſe powers in our alliance, 
in Coming their quotas and ſupplies. It was afſert- 
ed by the ſame writers, That theſe bardſhips, put 


on England, had been countenanced ard encouraged 


by a party bere at home, in order to pteſerve their 

wer, which could be.no otherwiſe maintained than 
continuing the war, as well as by her Majeſty's 
general abroad, upon account of his own peculiar in- 
tereſt and grandeur.” Theſe loud acclamations ſpread- 
ig themſelves throughout the kingdom delivered in 
facts directly charged, and thought, whether true or 
not, to be but weakly confuted, had fufficiently pre- 


pared 
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pared the minds of the $ and, putting u- 
guments into every body's mouth, had 4 the tom 
and country with controverſies, both in writing u 
diſcourſe. The point appeared to be of great cu 
22 whether the war continued or not: for, n 

e former caſe, it was neceſſary that the Allies ſhouli 
be brought to a more equal regulation; and that the | 
States in particular, for whom her Majeſty had dn 
ſuch great things, ſhould explain and corre@ thut 
articles in the ier-treaty which were prejudicul 
to Britain ; ard, in either caſe, it was fit the peagk 


ſhould bave at leaft the ſatisfaction of knowing hy 
whoſe counſels, and for what deſigns, they had ben 
ſo hardly treated. 

In order to this great inquiry, the barrier-treay, 
with all other treaties ard agreements entere@ im 
between her Majeſty and her Allies, durin 
ſent war, for the raifirg and augmenting the 
tions for the ſervice thereof, were, by the 
directions, laid before the koufe. 

Several reſolutions were drawn up, and reported u 
different times, upon the deficiencies of the Allies n 
furniſhing their quotas, upon certain articles in the 
barrier-treaty, and the ſtate of the war; byal 
which it „that whatever had been cha 
oy yarns iſcourſes in print againſt the late mi 

the conduct of the Allies, was much eb 


the pre | 


than the truth. Upon theſe reſolutions (by one « 
which the Lord Viſcount Townfbend, who negociaiel 
and ſi ned the barrier-treaty, was declared an enen 
to the Queen and kingdom,) and upon ſome faithe 
direQtions to the Committee, a repreſentation vs 
formed ; and ſoon after the C mmons in a body pit 
ſented it to the Queen, the erdeavours of the advert 
parry not prevailing to have it remitted. 
his repreſentation (ſuppoſes to be the work of i 

Thomas Hanmer's pen) is written with much energ 
ard fpirit, ard will be a very uſeful and authentic it 
cord, fer the aſũſtance cf theſe who at any time 
undertake to write the hiſtary of the preſent times. 

I did intend, for brevity's ſake, to have given ib 


reader only an abſtract of it; but, upon trial, i 
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wyſelf unequ 

excellent a piece. | a 
lations are but ill patched up with long tranſcripts al- 
ready printed, which, upon that account, I have hi- 
therto avoided : yet this being the ſum of all debates 
and reſclutions of the Houſe of Commons in that 
great affair of the war, I conceived it could not be 
well omitted. 


Maſt gracicus Sovereign, 

We your Majeſty's moſt cutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the Commons of Great Britain in parliament aſſembled, 
having nothing fo much at heart as to enable your 
Majeſty to bring this long and expenſive war to an 
honourable and happy concluſion, have taken it into 
our moſt ſerious cot ſideration, how the nece 
* by us may be beſt applied, and 

the common cauſe may in the moſt effetual man- 
ner be carried on, by the united force of the whole 
confederacy ; we have thought ourſelves obliged in 
duty to your Majeſty, and in diſcharge of the truſt 
repoſed in us, to inquire into the true ſtare of the war, 
in all its parts, we have examined what ſti 
have been entered into between your Majefty and your 
Allies; and how far fuch engagements have on each 
fide been made good. We have conſidered the dif- 
ferent intereſts which the confederates bave in the 
ſucceſs of this war, and the different ſhares they 
have contributed to its ſupport : we have with the 
utmoſt care and diligence endeavoured to diſcover 
the nature, extent, and charge of it, to the end, 
that by cowparing the weight thereof with our own 
ſtrength, we might adapt the one to the other in ſuch 
meaſure, as neither to continue your Majeſty's ſub- 
Jefts under a heavier burthen, than in reaſon and 
Juſtice they ought to bear ; nor deceive your Majeſty, 
your Allies, and ourſelves, by undertaking more than 
22 in its preſent circumſtances is able to per- 


* Your Majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed, upon 
dur humble applications, to _— ſuch materials to be 
laid before us, as have furniſhed us with the neceſſary 

information 
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information upon the particulars we have inquired i 
to; and when we ſhall have laid before your Majety 
our obſervations, and humble ad vice upon this ſub- 
je, we promiſe to ourſelves this happy fruit from it, 


that if your Majeſty's generous and good 


means, be unhappily defeated, a true knowledge and | 
underſtanding of the paſt conduct of the war, will be 
the beſt foundation for a more frugal and equal me 
nagement of it for the time to come.“ 


for the procuring a fate and laſting peace, ſhould, 
through the obſtinacy of the enemy, or by any other 


* In order to take the more perfect view of what | 


we fed, and that we might be able to ſet the 
des belies your Majeſty in a true light, we have 
thought it neceſſary to go back to the beginning of 
the war, and = leave to obſerve the motives and 
reaſons, upon which his late Majeſty King Willis 
ficſt engaged in it. The treaty of the grand all 
ance, explains thoſe reaſons to be for the 7 
the pretenſions of his Imperial Majefty, then 
engaged in a war with the French King, who had 
uſurped the intire Spaniſh monarchy for his 
the Duke of Anon; and for the aſſiſting the States 
General, who by the loſs of their barrier again 
France, were then in the fame, or a more dangerow 
condition, than if they were actually invaded. As 
theſe were the juſt ard neceffary motives for under- 
taking this war, fo the ends ſed to be obtained 
by it, were equally wiſe and honourable ; for as they 
are ſet forth in the eighth article of the ſame treaty, 
they appear to have been the procuring an equitable and 
reaſonable ſatisfaction to his Imperial Majeſty, and ſuffic> 
ent ſecurities for the dominioms, provinces, navigation, 
ant commerce of the King of Grew-Britain, an the State 
Genera!, and the making efetral proviſion, that the tw 
kingdoms of France an Spain fould never be united m- 
der the ſame gowerninext ; and particularly, that the 
French thov'd never get into the poſſeſſian of the Spe 
ni/b Weſt ladies, or be permitted to fail thither, up 
on the acccunt of tratfick, or under any pretenc 
whatſoe ver; and laſtly, the ſecuring to the ſubjech 
of the King of Great Britain, and the States General, 
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the death of Charles the Second, Ki 
=, by virtue of any treaty, agreement, or 
— other way whatſoe ver. For the obtain- 
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* 


g to ſuch proportiors as ſhould be ſpecified in a 
particular convention, afterwards to be made for that 
| purpoſe; we do not find that any ſuch convention 
was ever ratified”; but it appears, that there was an 
t concluded, which, by common conſent, 
was underſtood to be binding upon each party re- 
2 and according to which the proportions of 
Britain were from the beginning regulated and 
founded. The terms of that agreement were, that 
for the ſervice at land, his Imperial Majeſty ſhould 
furniſh ninety thouſand men, the King of Great Britain 
forty thouſand, of which there were forty-iwo thou- 
ſar d intended to ſupply their garriſons, and fixty thou- 
fand to act againſt the common enemy in the field; 
and with regard to the operations of the war at fea, 
they were agreed to be performed jointly by Great 
Britain and the States General, the quota of ſhips to 
be furniſhed for that ſervice being five eighths on the 
part of Great Britain and three eighths on the part of 
2 —_— 6 = 
Upon this „the war began in 1702, 
at which time the whole yearly expence ke 
land amounted to three millions ſeven hundred and 
le and F thouſand four hundred ninety-ſour pounds; a very 
uffici- great charge, as it was then thought by your Majeſty's 
aim, | lubjefts, after the ſhort interval of eaſe they had en- 
Stats | Joyed from the burihen of the former war, but yet a 
e i | Very moderate proportion, in compariſon with the load 
4 un |F Which bad fince been laid upon them: for it g 
t the — given in 2 your C — — ſums 
e to carry on the ſervice for this preſent year, 
in the fame manner as it was performed he laſt year, 
tener amount to more than ſix millians nige hundred and 
b jech ſiciy thouſand pounds, beſides intereſt for the public 
lebts, and the deficiencies accruing the laſt year, 
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and forty-three thoufand pounds more ; fo that the 


whole demands upon your Commons are ariſen y 
more than eight millions for the preſent annual 


we are afſured, it will fully convince 25 
the neceſſity of our prefent enquiry; fo we beg lea 


to reprefent to you, from what cauſes, and by vun 


ply. We know your Majeſty's tender regard for ih 
welfare of your people, will make it uneaſy to you. 
hear of fo great a preffure as this upon them; anda 


ur Majeſty «| 


ſteps, this immenſe charge appears to have grown upu | 
ma.” 


The fervice at ſea as it has been very large and 
extenſive in itſelf, fo it has been carried on, 
the whole courfe of the war, in a manner highly db 
advantageous to your Majeſty ard your kingdom: fa 
the neceſſity of affairs requiring that great fleet 
ſhould be fitted out every year, as well for the mais 
taining a ſuperiority in the Mediterranean, as for oþ 
poſing any force which the enemy might prepare, & 
ther at Dunkirk, or the ports of „ France, you 
Majeſty's example and readineſs in fiiting out you 
oportion cf ſhips, for all parts of that ſervice, ban 
— ſo far from prevailirg with the S ates General u 
keep pace with you, that they have been —_ 
every year to a great degree, in proportion to 
your Majeſty hark farnithed ; 42 ro leſs tha 
two thirds, and generally more than half of ther 
gow: from hence vcur Majeſty has been obliged 
the preventing diſappointments in the mot pretfing 
ſervice, to ſupply thoſe deficiencies by additional It 
inforcements of your own ſhips ; ner hath the fingt 
increaſe of ſuch a charge been the only ill conſequence 
that attended it; for by this means the debt of the 
navy hath been inhancee, ſo that the diſcounts at 
fing upon the credit of it have affected all other pam 
of the ſervice, from the ſame cauſe. Your Majeſty" 
ſhips of war have been forced in greater rumbers u 
continue in remote ſeas, and at urnicafunable times u 
the year, to the great damage ard decay of the H. 
4 navy. This alſo bath been the — * that ycu 
Majeſty bath been ſtreigbtened in your — fa 
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coaſts ha ve been expoſed, for want of a 
D of creiners to guard them ; and 
been diſabled from annoying the enemy, in their 
beneficial commerce with the Meß Indies, from 
received thoſe vaſt ſupplies of treafure, 
without which they could not have fupported the ex- 

of this war.” 
« That of the war which hath been carried 
8 at firſt immediately neceffary to 
the ſecurity of the States General, and hath fince 


brought them great acquiſitions, both of revenue and 


dominion ; yet even there the original proportions 
have been departed from, and, during the courſe of 
the war, have been ſinking by degree: on the part of 
of Holland ; fo that in this laft year, we find the num- 
ber in which they fell ſhort of their three fifths, to 
rour Ma jeſty's two fifths, have been twenty thouſand 
eight hundred and thirty- ſeven men: we are not un- 
mindful, that in the year 1703, a treaty was made 
between the two nations, for a joint augmentation of 
twenty thouſand men, wherein the preportions were 


varied, and England contented to take half it- 
ſelf. But it having been annexed as an expreſs cor - 
dition to the grant of the ſaid augmentation in parli- 


ament, that the States Gereral ſh-uld prohibit all 
trade and commerce with France, ard that condition 
having not been performed by them, the Commons 
thirk it reaſonable, that the fiſt rule of three to two 
wght to have taken place again, as well in that as 
in other ſubſequent augmentations, more eſpecia 
hen they conſider, that the revenues of thoſe ric 
provinces which have been conquered, would, if they 
were duly applied, maintain a great number of new 
additional forces a gairſt the common eremy; not- 
wittftanding which, the States General have raiſed 
none upon that account, but make uſe of thoſe freſh 
of money, cr.ly to eaſe themſelves in the 
charge of their $:& eſtabliſhes quota. 

As in the progreſs of the war in Flanders, a diſpro- 
n created to the prejudice of England; 
'o the very beginning of the war in Portugal brought 
a unequal ſhare of burden vpon us; for although 

k 
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the Emperor and the States General were 
ties with your Majeſty in the mou with 


of 


hav: 
that 

Portugal, yet the Emperor neither ſhing his thi 
part of the troops and ſubſidies fioulated for, nor the - 
Dutch conſenting to take an equal ſhare of his Ins. + cer 
rial Majeſty's detect upon themſelves, your Majeſty kak to t 
been obliged to furniſh two thirds of the entire ex rs, 
created by that ſervice. Nor has the inequally znr 
there; for ever fince the year 17606, whenth and 
Engliſh and Dutch forces marched out of Portugal im uo 
Caſtile, the States General have intirely abandoned th «cnt 
war in Portugal, and left your Majeſty to profecutei' ur 
fingly at your own charge, which you have accord ef f 
ly done, by replacing a greater number of troops there, ll t 
than even at firſt you took upon you to provide. kf not 
the ſame time your Majeſty's generous endeavours u and 


the ſupport and defence of the King of Portugal} font 
have been but ill ſeconded by that Prince himſelf; u Maj 
notwithſtarding that by his treaty he had oblige ; 


king 
himſelf to furniſh twelve thouſand foot, and the} u 
thoufand horfe, upon his own account, beſides elm the 
thouſand foot, and two thoufand horſe more, nf gc 
conſidera tion of a ſubſidy paid him; yet, accordin} «v6 


to the beſt information your commons can procure, ] thou 
2 that he hath ſcarce at any time furniſhed} tzhirt 
Tteen thouſand men in the whole.” your 
In Spain the war hath been yet more unequal, * 
and burthenſome to your Majeſty, than in any othe} of g 


branch of it; for being commenced without wh and 
treaty whatſover, the alkies have almoſt wholly e Will 
clined taking any part of it themſelves. 1} how 
ſmall body of Exgh/ſb and Dusch troops were ſen} char 


thither in the year 1705, not as being thought ſub} ,y , 
cient to ſupport a regular war, or to make the ay} Maje 
queſt of ſo large a country; but with a view only d force 
aſſiſting the Spaniards to ſet King Charles upon the} the 
throne ; occaſioned by the great affurances whidf only. 
were given of their inclirations to the houſe ©! Hey 
Auſtria : but this expeQation failing, England was ir, veſſe 
ſenſibly drawn into an eftabliſhed war, under all ü 1nd 
diſadvantages of the diſtance of the place, and e 2 mn 
feeble efforts of the other allies. The n henc 
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alt 
parti and earneſt 3 of the imperial 
court, and for a cauſe of no lefs importance and con- 
cer to them, than the reducing the S monarchy 
to the houſe of Auſtria ; yet neither the late empe- 
tors, nor his t imperial Majeſty, have ever had 
any forces there on their account, till the laſt year ; 
and then, only one regiment of foot, conſiſting of 
two thouſand men. Though the States general * 
contributed ſomething more to this ſervice, yet their 
ſhare alſo hath been inconfiderable ; for in the ſpace 
of four years, from 1705, to 1708, both incluſive, 


dung 

tber, all the forces they have ſent into that country have 
. 5 not exceeded twelve thouſand two hundred Men; 
ws inf and from the year 1708 to this time, they bave not 
e ſent any forces or recruits whatfoever. To your 


w 
W 


Majeſty's care and charge, the recovery of that 
kingdom hath been in a manner wholly , as if 
none elſe were intereſted or concerned in it. And 
the forces your Majeſty hath ſent into Spain, in the 
| ſpace of ſeven years, from 1705, to 1711, both in- 
clufive, have amounted to no lefs than fifty-ſeven 
thouſand nine hundred and feventy-three men, beſides 
thirteen battalions and eight «apy: for which 
Majeſty hath paid a ſubſidy to the Emperor.“ 
a How - &. the eſtabliſhed expence of a number 
of men hath been, your Majeſty very well knows, 
and your commons very ſenſibly feel; but the weight 
will be found much greater, when it is conſidered 
how many heavy articles of unuſual and extraordi 
charge have attended this remote and difficult ſervice, 
all which have been entirely defrayed by your 
Majeſty, except that one of tranſporting the few 
forces, which were ſent by the States general, and 
the victualling of them, during their tranſportation 
only. The accounts delivered to your commons 
ew, that the charge of your Ma jeſty's ſhips and 
reſſcls, employed in the ſervice of the war in Spain 
and Portugal, reckoned after the rate of four pounds 
2 man per Month, from the time they failed from 
hence, till they returned, were Joſt, or put upon 
Vor. IX. F other 
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other ſervices, hath amounted to fix millions five 
hundred forty thouſand nine bundred and fixty-fix 


the part of Great Britain, for carrying on the war in 
Spain and Portugal, from the beginning of it till this 
time, hath amounted to one million three hundred 
thirty-fix thouſand ſeven hundred and nineteen 
nineteen ſhillings and eleven pence ; that of 
victualling land-forces for the fame fervice, to five 
hundred eighty-three thouſand feven hundred and 
ſeventy pounds eight ſhillings and fix pence; and that 
of contingencies, and other extraordinaries for the 
ſame ſervice, to one million eight hundred forty thou- 
fand three hundred and fifty-three pounds.” 

* We ſhould take notice to your Majeſty of ſeveral 
fums paid upcn account of contingencies, and ex- 


traordinaries in Flanders, making togethe: the ſum of | 


one million one hundred ſeven thouſand and ninety- 
fix pounds : but we are not able to make any compa- 
riſon of them, with what the States general have er- 
pended upon the ſame head, having ro ſuch ſtate of 
their extracrdinary charge befcre us. There remains 
therefore but one particular more for your Majeſty's 
obſervation, which ariſes from the ſubſidies paid to 
foreign princes. Theſe, at the beginring of the war, 
were borne in equal proportion by your Majeſty, and 
the States general; but in this inſtance alſo, the ba- 
lance hath been caft. in prejudice of your Majeſty: 
For it appears that your Majeſty hath fince advanced 
more than your equal proportion, three Millions one 
hundred and fiity-five thoufand crowns, beſides ex- 
traordinaries paid in /ta/y, and not included in any 
of the foregoing articles, which ariſe to five hundred 
thirty-nme thouſand five hundred and fiftyethree 
unds.“ 

„We have laid theſe ſeveral par iculars before 
your Majeſty in the fl. orteſt manner we have been 
able; and by an eſtimate grounded on the preceding 
tacts, it dath appear, that over and above the quotas 
on the part of Creat Britain, anſwering to thoſe con- 
rributed by vour allies, more than nineteen milliens 
have been expended bv veur Majeſty, during L. + 

co 
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much occaſion given us, to i 
hath been made of your Majeſty's and your ſubjects 
zeal for the common cauſe ; that the — 11 
cauſe hath not been proportionably promot: its 
but others only have been eaſed at your Majeſty's and 
your ſubjects coft, and have been connived at, in 
laying their part of the burthen upon this kingdom, 
although they bave upon all accounts been equally, 
and, in moſt reſpects, much more nearly concerned 
than Britain in the iſſue of the war. e are per- 
ſuaded your Majeſty will think it pardonable in us, 
with ſome reſentment to complain of the little regard, 
which ſome of thoſe, whom your Majeſty of late 
years intruſted, have ſhewn to the intereſts of their 
country, in giving way, at leaſt, to ſuch unreaſonable 
impoſitions upon it, it not in fome meaſure contrivin 
them. The courſe of which impoſit ions hath been 
fingular and extraordinary, that the more the wealth 
of this nation hath been exhauſted, and the more 
your Majeſty's arms have been attended with ſucceſs, 
the heavier hath been the burthen laid upon us; 
whilſt on the other hand, the more vigorous your 
Majeſty's efforts have been, and the greater the ad- 
vantages which have redounded thence to your allies, 
the more thoſe allies have abated in their ſhare of the 
nce.” 

At the furſt entrance into this war, the commons 
were induced to exert themſelves in the extraordinary 
manner they did, and to grant ſuch large ſupplies, as 
had been unknown to former ages, in hopes thereby 
to prevent the miſchiefs of a lingering war, and to 
bring that, in which they were neceſſarily engaged, to 
a ſpeedy concluſion ; but they have been unhappy in 
the event, whilſt they have ſo much reaſon to ſuipect, 
that what was intended to ſhorten the war, hath 
proved the very cauſe of its long continuance ; for 
thoſe, to whom the profics of it have accrued, have 
not deen difpoſed 9 to forego them. And your 

| 2 Majeſty 
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Majefty will from thence diſcern the true 
fo many have de in a tur, which brought in ſo rich 
an harveſt yearly from Great Britain.“ 

We are far from defiring, as we know 


- 


reaſon, wh 


l 
E 


£ 


Majefty will be from concluding any peace, des (ns . 


fafe and honourable rerms ; and we are far from in- 
tending to excuſe ourſelves from raifing all 

and poſſible ſupplies for an effectual proſecution of 
the war, till fuch a peace can be obtained: all 


that your faithful commons aim at, all that they | 
other 


with, is an equal concurrence from the 
powers, engaged in alliance with your Majeſty; 
and a juſt application of what hath been already 
gained from the enemy, towards promoting the com- 
mon cauſe. Several large countries and territories 
have been reſtored to the houſe of Auftria, ſuch a 
the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy of Milan, and 
other in Jtaly ; cthers have been conquered, 
and added to their dominions, as the two eleQtorates 
of Bavaria and Ciologn, the dutchy of Mantua, and 
the biſhopric of Lizge ; theſe, having been reduced 
in t meaſure by our blood and trezſure, may, 
we humbly conceive, with great reafon, be claimed 
to come in aid towards carry ing en the war in Spain. 
And therefore we make it our carneſt requeſt to your 
Majeſty, that vou will give inſtructions to yeur 
miniſters, to infift with the Emperor, that the reve- 
nues of thoſe ſeveral places, excepting only fuch 2 
portion thereof as is neceſſary for their defence, be 
actually ſo applied; and as to the ober parts of the 
war, to which your Majefty hath obliged vourfelf by 
icular treaties to contribute, we humbly beſeech 
your Majeſty, that you will be pleaſed to take 
effectual care, that your allies do perform their parts 
ſt. pulated by thoſe treaties ; and that your Majeltr 
will, for the future, no otherwiſe furniſh troops, or 
pay ſubſidies, than in proportion to what your alles 
Mall actually furniſh and pay: when this juſtice 1s 
done to your Majeſty, and to your people, there i 
nothing which your commons will not che 

grant, towards upporting your Majeſty in the ca 
in which ycu are engaged. And whatever 
ſhall appear to be — for raneying ans? = 
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either at ſea or land, we will effectually enable your 
Majeſty to bear your reaſonable ſhare of any fuch ex- 
pence, and will ſpare no fupplies which fubjects 
are able, with their utmoſt e » to 1 

« AfrT IR having enquired into, and conſidered the 
ſtate of the war, 44 the part your 2174 
borne, appears to have been, not only ior to that 
of any one ally, but even equal to that of the whole 
confederacy ; your commons naturally inclined to 
hope, that they ſhould find care had been taken of 
ſecuring ſome particular advantages to Britain, in the 
terms of a future peace; fuch as might afford a 
proſpect of making the nation amends, in time, for 
that immenſe treafure which has been experded, and 
thoſe heavy debts which have been contracted, in the 
courſe of ſo long and burthenſome a war. This 
reaſonable expectation could no way have been better 
anſwered, than by ſome proviſion made for the further 
ſecurity, and the great improvement of the com- 
merce of Great Britain ; but we find ourſelves fo very 
far difappointed in theſe hopes, that in a treaty not 
long fince concluded between your Majeſty and the 
States I, under a colour of mutual guarantee, 
-y two points of the greateſt i e to 

h nations, the ſucceſſion, and the barner ; it a 
pears, the intereſt of Great Britain hath been not 
neglected, but facrificed ; and that ſeveral articles in 
the faid treaty, are deſtructive to the trade and wel- 
fare of this kingdom, and therefore highly diſhonour- 
able to your Majeſty,” 

** Your commons obſerve, in the firſt place, that 
ſeveral rowns and places are, by virtue of this treaty, 
to be put into the hands of the States general, parti- 
cularly Nexwport, Dendermond, and the caſtle of Ghent, 
which can in no fenfe be looked upon as a part of a 
barrier againſt France, but being the keys of the 
Netherlay: {s rowarcs Britain, muſt make the trade of 
vour Ma jeſty's ſut jets in thoſe parts precarious, and, 
whenever the ſtates think fit, totally exclude them 
from it. The pretended neceſſity cf putting thefe 
places into the har ds of the States general, in order to 
ure to them a communication v ith their barrier, muft 
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Low Countries being not to remain to an enemy, 
but to a friend and an ally, that communication muft 
be always ſecure and uninterrupted ; beſides that, in 
caſe of a „or an attack, the States have full 
liberty allowed them to take poſſeſſion of all the 
Spani/ſb Netherlands, and therefore needed no 7 
lar ſtipulation for the towns above-mentioned.” 

Having taken notice of this conceſſion made to the 
States general for ſeizing the whole ten 


provinces ; we cannot but obſerve to your Majeſty 


that in the manner this article is framed, it is another 
dangerous circumſtance which attends this treaty ; 
for had ſuch a proviſion. been confined to the care of 
an apparent attack from France only, the avowed de- 
ſign of this treaty had been fulfilled, and your Ma- 
jeſty's inſtructions to your ambaſſador had been pu- 
tued : but this neceſſary reſtriction hath been omitted, 
and the ſame liberty is ted to the ſtates, to take 

of all the Netherlands, whenever they ſhall 
thirk themſelves attacked by any other neighbouring 


nation, as when they ſhall be in darger from France; | 
time happen (which your 
commons are very unwilling to ſuppoſe) that they | 


ſo that if it ſhould at any 


- ſhould quarrel, even with your Majeſty, the riches, 
ſtrength, and advantageous firuarion of theſe coun- 
tries, may be made uſe of againſt yourſelf, without 
whoſe generous and powerful aſſiſtance they had never 
been conquered.” 

LJTo return to thoſe ill conſequences which relate 
to the trade of your kingdoms, we beg leave to ob- 
terve to your Majeſty, that though this treaty revives, 
and renders your Majeſty a party io the fourteenth and 
fifteenth articles of 1:.e treaty of Munſter, by virtue 
of which, the impoſitions upon all 1 
merchandizes brought into the Spaniſh low countries 
by the fer, are to equal thoſe laid upon goods and 
werchandizes imported by the Scheld, and the canals 
of das and Sean, and other mouths of the fea ad- 
gaining ; vet no care is taken to preſerve that equality 
„pon the exportation of thoſe goods out of the 
Fparih previnces, into thoſe countries and places, 
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places, by the ſubjects of the States general, will be 
taken off, while thoſe upon the goods imported by 
your Majeſty's ſubjects remain: by which means, 
Great Britain will intirely loſe this moſt beneficial 
branch of trade, which it has in all ages been poſ- 
{ſed of, even from the 2238 thoſe 8 
were governed by the houſe of Burgundy, one of t 
— —— well as the moſt uſeful allies to 
the crown of England. 

« With regard to the other dominions and territo- 
ries of Spain, your Majeſty's ſubjects ha ve always been 
diſtinguiſhed in their commerce with them, and both 
by ancient treaties, and an uninterrupted cuſtom, 
have enjoyed greater privileges and immunities of 
trade, than either the lers, or any other nation 
whatſoever. And that wiſe and excellent treaty of 
the grand alliance, provides effeQtually for the 
rity and continuance of theſe valuable privileges to 
Britain, in fuch a manner, as that each nation might 
be left, at the end of the war, the fame foot as 
it ſtood at the commencement of it: but this treaty 
we now complain of, inſtead of confirming your ſub- 
jets rights, furrenders and deſtroys them; for al- 
though by the ſixteenth and ſeventeeth articles of the 
treaty of Munſter, made between bis Catholic Ma- 
jeſty and the States General, all advantages of trade 
xe ſtipulated for, and granted to the Hollanders, equal 
to what the Eng/iſh enjoyed; yet the crown of Eng- 
land not being a party to that treaty, the ſubjects of 
England have never ſubmitted to articles of ir, 
nor even the Spaniards themſelves ever obſerved them; 
but this treaty revives thoſe articles in prejudice of 
Great Britain, and makes your Majeſty a party to 
and even a guarantee to the States General, 
for privileges againtt vour own people.” 

** In how deliberate and extraordinary 2 manner 
your Majeſty's ambaſſado: conſented to deprive your 
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ſubjects of their ancient rights, and your Majeſty 
the power of ing to them any new 
moſt evidently appears from his own letters, whi 
by your Majeſty's directions, have been laid 
before your Commons: for when matters of advan. 
Lat ox oy to your kingdom, had been 
offered, as pres to be made parts of this treaty, 
they were refuſed to be admitted by the States 


neral, upon this reaſon and _— „chat noth 
foreign to the guarantees of the fuccetlion, and 


ſtanding which, the States General kad no focner te- 
ceived notice of a treaty of commerce concluded be- 


tween your Majeſty and the preſent Emperor, but 


they departed from the rule prepoſed before, and in- 
ſited upon the article of which ycur Commons now 
complain; which article your Majeſty's ambaſſador 


allowed of, although equally foreign to the ſucceſſion, 


or the barrier; and although be had for that reaſon 
departed from other articles, which would have been 
for the ſervice of his own country.” 


* We have forborne to trouble your Majeſty with | 
eral obſervaticns upon this treaty, as it relates | 

of Eurage. | 
Britain, uw 


and affects the empire, ard other 
The miſchieſs which ariſe from it to 
what crly we have preſumed humbly to repreſent to 
ycu, as they are very evident, and very 


not any orders, or autherity, fur concluding feveral 
of thote articles, which are moſt prejudicial to your 
Majeſty's ſubjects; we have thought we cculd do no 
leſs than declare your faid ambaſſider, who negoc- 
ated and „and all others who adviied the rat- 
ſying of this treaty, encmies to ycur Majeſty and 
your kingdom.“ 


+ Upon theſe ſaithſul informations, and advices | 


from your Com mons, we affure ourtelves your Ma. 
jeſty, in your great goodnefs to your people, wil 
reſcue them from thote evils, which the private coun- 
cils of ill deſigning men bave expoſed them to; and 


that in your great wifdom you will fird fume mea 
for the explaicing and amending, the ſeveral articles | 


of 


J 


the barrier, ſhculd be mingled with them; notwith- 


great: and | 
as it appears, that the Lord Viſec unt Toxwnſend had 
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is treaty, ſo as that may conſiſt with the in- 

2 a0 with real and laſting friend- 
ip between your Majeſty and the States general.” 

1 — the repreſentation and the firſt debates up- 
on the fubje& of it, ſeveral weeks had paſſed ; dur- 
ing which time the parliament had other matters like- 
wite before them, that deſerve to be mentioned. For 
on the ninth of February was repealed the act for na- 
turalizing foreign proteſtants, which had been paſſed 
under the laſt miniſtry, and, as many people thought, 
to very ill purpoſes. By this act any foreigner who 
would take the oaths to the government, and profeſs 
himſelf a proteſtant of whatever denomination, was 
immediately naturalized, and had all the privileges of 
an Fngliſſ- horn ſubject, at the expence of a ſhilling. 
Moſt proteſtants abroad differ from us in the points of 
church-government ; ſo that all the acquifitions by 
this act would i:creaſe the number of diffenters ; 
and therefore the propoſal, that fuch foreigners 
ſhould be obliged io conform to the eſtabliſhed wor- 
ſhip, was rejected. But becauſe ſeveral perſons were 
fond of this project, as a thing that would be of 
mighty advantage to the kingdom, I ſhall fay a few 
words upom it. 

The maxim, That people are the Riches of a na- 
tion,” hath been crudely underſtood by many writers 
and reaſoners upan that ſubject. There are ſeveral 
ways by which people are brought into a country. 
Sometimes a nation is invaded and ſubdued ; and the 
catqucrors ſeize the lands, and make the natives their 
under-tenants cr ſervants. Colonies have been always 
planted where :he natives were driven out or deſtrcy- 
ed, or the land urcultivated and waſte. In thoſe 
countries, where tke lord of the foil is maſter of the 


labour ard liberty of his tenants, or of flaves bought 


his money, men's riches are reckoned by the nun- 
ber of their vaſſals. Ard ſometimes, in government 
neu ly inſtituted, Were there are not people to till 
the ground, many la us have been made to encourage 
and allure number; from the neighbouring countries. 


a And, 
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And, in all theſe cafes, the new-comers have either 
lands allotted them, or are flaves to the proprietors. 
But to invite helpleſs families, by thouſands, into 2 
kingdom inhabited like ours, without lands to gi 
them, and where the laws will not allow that they 
ſhould be part of the property, as ſervants, is a 
application of the maxim, and the fame thing, in 
great, as infants at the doors, which are 
only a burthen and charge to the pariſh. The tre 
way of multiplying mankind to public advantage, in 
fuch a country as England, is to invite from 4 
only able handicraftſmen and artificers, or ſuch who 
bring over a ſufficient ſhare of property to ſecure them 
from want; to enact and enforce ſumptuary laws 
2zainſt luxury, and all exceſſes in cloathing, furniture, 
ard the like ; to encourage matrimony, and reward, 
as the Romans did, thoſe who have a certain number 
of children. Whether bringing over the Palatine: 
were a mere confequence of this law for a general 
naturahzation ; or whether, as many furmiſed, it 
had fowe other meaning, it appeared manifeſtly, by 
the iſſue, that the public was a lofer by every indi- 


vidual among them; and that a kingdom can no more 
be the richer by ſuch an importation, than a man can | 
be fatter by a wen, which is unſightly and trouble- 


ſome, at beft, and intercepts that nouriſhment, 
which would otherwiſe diffuſe itſelf through the 
whole body. 

About a fortnight after, the commons ſent up : 
bill for ſecuring T freedom of pariiaments, by l- 
miting the number of members in that houſe, who 
ſhou!d be allowed to poſſeſs employments under the 
crown. Bills to the fame effect, promoted by both 
parties, had, after making the like progreſs, been n- 
jected in former parliaments ; the court and miniſtry, 
who will ever be againſt ſuch a law, having ufually a 


— in ffuerce in the houſe of lords, and fot | 
2 


ppened now. Although that influence were lefs, 


Jam apt to think that ſuch a law would be too 


thorough a reformation in ene point, while we have 


fo mary corruptions in the reſt ; and perhaps the regu- 


iz'ivns, already made en that article, are ſufficient, 
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which ſeveral employments 27 itate 2 man 

Ar choſen a member, and all of them bring 
it to a new election. 

For my own part, when I conſider the temper of 
particular perfons, and by what maxims they have 
ated (almoſt without exception) in their pms ca- 
pacities, I cannot conceive how ſuch a bill ſhould 
obtain 2 majority, unleſs every man expected to be 
one of the fifty, which, I think, was the limitation 
interded. 

About the ſame time, likewiſe, the houſe of com- 
mens advanced one conſiderabſe ſtep towards ſecuring 
us againſt farther impoſitions from our allies, reſolv- 
ing Tor the additional forces ſhould be continued ; 
but with a condition, that the Durch ſhould make 
good their proportion of three fifrhs to two fifths, 
which thoſe confederates bad fo long, and in fo great 
degree neglected. The Duke of Marlborovg#s de- 
duction of two and a half per Cent. from the pay of 
the — troops, was applied for carrying on 
the War. 

Laſtly, within this period is to be included the aft. 
paiſed to prevent the diſturbing thoſe of the Epiſcopal 
communion in Scotland in the exerciſe of their reli- 
gious worſhip, and in the uſe of the liturgy of the 
church of Englan!. It is known enough, that the 
moſt corfiderable of the nobility and gentry there, as 
well as great numbers of the people, dread the tyran- 
nical diſcipline of thoſe ſynods and prefbyteries ; ard 
et the fame time have the utmoſt contempt for the 
— and tenets of their teachers. It 4 

ought an inequality, beyond all appearance of rea- 
fon or juſtice, that — of every denomination 
here, who are the meaneſt and moft illiterate part 
amongſt us, ſhould pofſcſs a toleration by law, under 
colour of which they might, upon occaſion, be bold 
enough ta inſult the religion eftabliſhed, while thoſe 
0 age! church in Scotland groaned under a 
real perſecution. The only ſpecious objection againtt 
this bill was, that it ſet the religion by law, in bath 
parts of the iſland, upon a different foot, directly 


contrary to the union; becauſe, by an act paſſed this 


very 
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very ſe ſſion 
ers were ſhut out from all employments. A petition 
from Carftairs, and other Scotch proteffors, againſt this 
bill, was offered to the houfe, but not accepted; and 
a motion made by the other party, to receive a clauſe 
that ſhould reftrain all perſons, who have any office 
in Scotland, from going to oy meetings, paſſed 
in the negative. Ir is manifeſt, that the promoters of 
this claufe were not moved by any regard for Scotland, 
which is by no means their favourite at preſent; 
only they hoped, that, if it were made part of a law, 
it might occaſion ſuch a choice of repreſentatives in 
both houſes, from Scotland, as would be a confiders- 
ble ſtrength to their faction here. But the propoſition 
was in iifelf extremely abfurd, that fo many lords, 
and other perfons of diſtinction, who have great en- 
plevments, penſions, pefts in the army, and other 
places of profit, many of whom are in frequent er 
conſtant attendance at court, and utterly diſlike their 
national way of worihip, ſhould be deprived of their 
liberty of ccrſcience at home ; not to mention thoſe 


who are ſent thither from hence to take care of the | 


revenue, and other affairs, who would ill digeſt the 
changing of their religion for that of Scotland. 

With a farther view of favour towards the epiſcc- 
pal clergy of Scotland, three members of that country 
were directed to bring in a bill for reſtoring the ps- 
trans to their ancient rights of preſenting miniſters 10 
the vacant churches there, which the Kirk, duriag 
the height of their power, had obtained for theu- 
ſelves. And, to conclude this ſubject at once, tit 

at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, commanded Mr. ſe- 

cretary St. Jabn to acquaint the boute, ** that, pur 
fuant to their addrefs, the profrs ariſing from the 
biſhops eſtates in Scotland, which remained in the 
crown, thou'd be applied to the ſupport of ſuch of ihe 
epiicopal clergy there, as would take the oaths to 
her Moicfty,” 

Nothing couid more amply juſtify the proce 
of the Qneen ard her miniſters, fur two years 
than that famous repreſentation above at large fe- 
cited; rhe w:b'affed wiſdom of the nation, _—_ 


againſt occaſional conformity, our diſſent. | 


| 
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ſtricteſt inquiry, confirming thoſe facts upon which her 
— counſels were grounded: and many perſons, 
who were before inclined to believe, that the Allies 
and the late miniſtry had been tod much loaded by the 
malice, miſrepreſentations, or ignorance, of writers, 
were now fully convinced of their miſtake by fo great 
an authority. Upon this occaſion I cannot forbear doin 
juſtice o Mr. Sr. John, who had been ſecretary of 
war, for ſeveral years, under the former adminiſtrati- 
on, where he had the advantage of obſerving how 
affairs were managed both at home and abroad. He 
was one of thoſe v ho thared in the preſent treaſurer's 
fortune, reſigning his employment at the fame time ; 
and- upon that miniſter's being again taken into fa- 
your, this gentleman was fome time after made ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. There he began afreſh, by the op- 
portunities of his ſtation, to look into pat mi 1 
ages; and, by the force of an extraordinary genius, 
and application -to public affairs, joined with an in- 
vincible eloquence, laid open the ſcene of mifcarriages 
ard corruptions through the whole courte of the war, 
in ſo evident a manner, that the Houſe of Commons 
ſcemed principally directed in their reſolutions, upon 
this ＋ dy his information and advice. In a ſhert 
time after the repreſentation was publiſhed, there ap- 
peared a memorial in the Dutch Gazette, as by order 
of the States, reflecting very much upon the faid re- 
prefentation, as well as the refolutions on which it 
was founded, pretending to deny fome of the facts, 
and to extenuate others. This memorial, tranflated 
into Enghifh, a common writer of news had the bold- 
neſs to inſert in one of his 11 A complaint be- 
ing made thereof to the Houſe of Commons, they 
voted the pretended memorial to be a falſe, ſcandal- 
ous malicious libel, and ordered the printer to be taken 
into cuſtcoy. | 

It was the misſcrtune of the miniſters, that while 
they were baited by their profeſſed adverſaries of the 
diſcontented faction, acting in confederacy with emiſ- 
faries of foreign powers, to break the meaſures her 
Majeſty had taken tcwares a peace, they met at the 
lame tme with frequent difficulties from thoſe who 


agreed 


3 
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agreed and with them to purſue the ſame 

neval end 112 — the mats 
as too flack and remiſs, or, in rance, now and 
then perhaps a little dubious. In the firſt ſeſſion of 
this parliament, a conſiderable number of gentlemen, 
all members of the Houſe of Commons, be;;an to meet 
by themfelves, and confult what courſe they 
to ſteer in this new world. They intended to revne 
a new country-party in parliament, which might, 2 
in former times, op poſe the court in any proceeting 
they diſl.ked. The whole body was of inch who pro- 
feſs what is commonly called High-church principles, 
upon which account they were irreconcileable enemies 


to the late miniſtry and all its adherents. On the | 


other fice, conſidering the temper of the new men in 
power, that they were perſons who had formerly 


moved between the two extremes, thoſe gentlemen, ' 


who were impatient fcr an intire change, and to ſee 
all their adverfaries laid at once as low as the duſt, 
began to be apprekerſive that the work would be 
done by halves. But the juncture of affairs at that 


time, both at home ard abroad, would by no means _ 
admit of the leaſt precipitation, although the queen 


and her firſt miniſter had been diſpoſed to it, which 
* th 3 1 did the court feem 
at uneaſy at this league, formed' in appearance 
againſt it, but ———_ honeſt gentlemen who 
withed well to their country, in which both were in- 
tirely agreed, althcugh they might differ about the 
means : or, if ſuch a fociety ſhculd begin to grow 
reſty, nothing was eafier than to divide them, and 
render all their endeavours ineffectual. 

But in the courſe of that firft ſeſſion, many of this 
ſociety became gradually reconciled to the new mi- 
niſtry, whom they found to be greater objects of the 
common enemy's hatred than themſelves ; and the 
attempt of Guiſcard, as it gained farther time for the 
deferring the diſpoſal of employments, fo it much en- 
Geared that to the kingdom, who was fo near 


falling a ſacrifice to the ſafety of his country. Upon | 
the laſt ſeſſion of which I am now writing, this Ods- | 
ber club (as it was called) renewed their uſual meet- 


ings, 
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ings, but were now very much altered from their ori- 


e- 
SE 
| dei zu, as of no further uſe. faw a point 
＋ carried 4 N . court, that 
en, would end in the ruin of the kingdom ; and they ob- 
net ſerved the enemy s whole artillery directly levelled at 
gh the treaſurer's head. In ſhort, the majority of the 
dne club had ſo good an underſtanding with the great men 
* at court, that two of the latter, to ſhew to the world 
ings how fair a correſpondence there was between the 
pro- court and country- party, conſented to be at one of 
les, their dinners ; but this intercourſe had an event very 
mies different from what was expected: for — 
the | the more zealous members of that ſociety broke 
n in from the reſt, and compoſed a new one, made up of 
erh gentlemen, who ſeemed to expect little of the court ; 
en, rhaps, with a mixture of others who thought 
ſee es diſappointed, or too long delayed. Ma 
uſt, of theſe were obſerved to retain an incurable j 


of the treaſurer, and to interpret all delays, whi 
they could not comprehend, as a reſerve of favour in 
this miniſter to the perſons and principles of the aban- 


4 


| doved party. —— 
Upon an occaſion offered about this time, ſome per- 
ſons, out of diſtruſt to the treaſurer, endea to 


obtain a point, which could not have been carried 
| vithcut putting all into confuſion. A bill was brought 
into the of Commons, appointing commiſſioners 
to examine into the value of all lands, and other in- 
tereſts granted by the crown fince the thirteenth da 
of February, 1688, and what confideration ſuc 
grants had been made. The united country-intereft 
in the houſe was extremely ſet upon paſſing this bill. 
They had conceived an opinion from former prece- 
dents, that the court rate + certainly ſe all ſteps 
towards a reſumption of grants, and , who were 
apprehenſi ve that the treaturer inclined the ſame way, 
propoſed te bill ſhould be ped 2 
raiſing a duties „ whi 
hath been 4 — 2 * j — no, as 
x favourite expedient of thoſe called the Tory party. 
At the fame time it was very well known, —_ 
Jule 


irrer irrer 


2 
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Houſe of Lords had made a fixed and unanimous re. 
ſolution againſt giving their concurrence to the paſ. 
fing ſuch united bills : fo that the of 
this project muſt have been to bring the miniſtry un- 
der diculties, to ſtop the neceſſary fupplies, and en 
danger the good corre ſpondence between both houſes, 
notwithſtanding all which the majority carried it for 
a tack ; and the committee was inſtructed accordi 
ly to make the two bills into one, whereby the work 
that could happen would have followed, if the nes 
furer had not convinced the warm leaders in this af. 
fair, by undeniable reaſons, that the means they 
were uſing would certainly difappoirt the end: that 
neither himſelf, nor any other of the Queen's ſervants, 
were at all againſt this enquiry ; and he promiſed his 
utmoſt credit to help hvac the bill in the Houſe 
of Lords. He prevailed at laſt to have it ſent up fi 
_ gle ; but their lordſhips gave it another kind of u. 
ception. Thoſe who were of the fide oppoſite to the 
court, withſtood it to a man, as in a party-caſe: 
among the reſt, ſome very perſonally concerned, and 


others by friends and relations, which they ſuppoſed - 
a ſufficient excuſe to be abſent, or difſent. Een 


thoſe, whoſe grants were antecedent to this intended 
inſpection, began to be alarmed as men whoſe neigh- 


bours houſes are on fire. A ſhew of zeal for the late 
king's honour, occaſioned many reflections upon the | 


date of this enquiry, which was to commence with 
his reign : and the Earl of Notingham, who had now 
flung away the maſk which he lately pulled off, like 
one who had no other view but that of vengeance 
againſt the Queen and her friends, ated contiitently 
enough with his deſign, by voting as a Lord againſt 
the bill, after he had directed his fon in the 
of — to vote for the tack. . 

us miſcarried this popular ill for appointing 
Commiſſioners to examine = 4 royal grants; but whe- 


ther thoſe chiefly concerned did rightly conſult ther | 


own intereſt, hath beea made a queſtion, which per- 


haps time will refolve. I: was agreed that the queen, 

by her own authority, might have iſſucd out a con- 

mitſion tor ſuch an enquiry, and every bedy bellrers 
1 
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that the intention of the parliament was only to tax 
the with about three years purchaſe, and at 
the time eſtabliſh the i in poſſeſſion of 
the remainder for ever, fo that, upon the whole, the 


would have been t gal 


grantees gainers by ſuch an 
act, fince the titles of thoſe lands, as they ſtood then, 
were hardly of half value with others, either for fale 
or ſettlement. Beſides, the examples of the Irif6 for- 
feitures might have taught theſe rious owners, 
that when the Houfe of Commons hath once engaged 
in a purſuit, which they think is right, although it 
be ſtopped or ſuſpended for a while, they will be fure 
to renew it every opportunity that offers, and 
ſeldom fail of fuccefs : for inſtance, if the reſumption 
ſhould bappen to be made part of a fupply, which 
can be eafily done without the objection of a tack, 
the grantees might poſſibly then have much harder 
conditions given them; and I do not fee how they 
could * it. Whether the reſuming of royal 
pw conſiſtent with good policy or juſtice, would 
ico long a diſquifition : beſides, the of 
* to be a grievance for the future, be- 
there have been laws fince made to provide 
againſt that evil, or, indeed, rather becauſe the 
crown has nothing left to give away. But the objec- 
tion, made agairft the date of the intended enquiry, 
was invidious and trifling ; for King James II. ma 
very few grants: he was a better manager, and 
ing was none of his faults ; whereas the late 
„who came over here a perfect ſtranger to our 
laws, and our le, regardleſs of poſterity, where- 
in he was not fikely to ſurvive, thought he could no 
way better ſtrengthen a new title, than by purchaſing 
frierds at the expence of every thing which was in 
his __ to part with. 

e reaſonableneſs of uniting to a money-bill one 
of a different nature, which is uſually called tacking, 
hath been likewiſe much debated, and will admit of 
argument encugh. In antient times, when a parlia- 
ment was held, the Commons ficſt propoſed their 
ievances to be redreſſed. and then gave their aids; 


that it was a periect bargain between the — 
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and the ſubject. This fully anſwered the ends of 
tacking. Aids were then demanded occafion 
which would hardly paſs at preſent ; fuck, far b 


ſtance, as thoſe for making the king's fon a knight, : 


marrying his eldeſt daughter, and ſome others of the 
like mg Mc of 2 went into the 
coffers for his private uſe; neither was he accounts- 
ble for any part of it. Hence aroſe the form of the 
King's thanking his fubjeQs for their 
when any ſubſidies, tenths or fifteenths were given 
bim: but the ſupplies now granted are of another 
nature, and cannot be = pt called a particulur 
benefit to the crown, becauſe they are all 
ated to their ſeveral uſes: fo that when the Houſe 
of Commons tack to a Money-bill what is foreign and 
hard to be digeſted, if it be not paſſed, they put them- 
ſelves and their country in as great difficulties as the 
prince. On the other fide, there have been ſeveral 
regulations made through the courſe of time, in par- 
liamen:ary proceedings ; among which it is a 
rule, that a bill once rejected ſhall not be 
up again 
ſeem to have loſt the advantage of purchaſing a te- 
dreſs of their grievances, by granting ſupplies, which, 
ſome emergencies, hath put them upon this ex- 
pedient of tacking : fo that there is more to be faid 


on each fide of the caſe, than is convenient for me to | 


trouble the reader or myſelf in deducing. 

Among the matters of importance during this ſeſſ- 
on, we may juſtly number the proceedings of the 
Houſe of Commons with relation to the prefs, fince 
her Ma jeſty's meſſage to the houſe, of January the 
17th, concludes with a paragraph, repreſenting the 
great licences taken in publithing falſe and ſcancal- 
ous hibels, ſuch as are a reproach to any government; 
ard recommended to them to find a remedy equal to 
the miſchief. The meaning of theſe words in the 
meſſige, feems to be confined to theſe weekly and 


daily papers and pamphlets, reflecting upon the - | 


fons and the management of the miniſtry. 


Houſe of Commons, in their addre(s, which anſwers 
this meſſa ge, makes an addition of the blaſphemics 


the ſame ſeſſion, whereby the Commons | 
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inſt God and religion; and it is certain, that no- 
ing would be more for the honour of the legiſlature, 
than ſome effectual law for putting a ſtop to this uni- 
verfal miſchief : but as the perſon, bo adviſed the 
in that part of her meſſage, had only then in 
his thoughts the redrefling of the political and facti- 
ous libels, I think he ought to have taken care, by his 
credit in the houſe, to have propoſed fome wa 
which that evil might be removed ; the law 


taxing ſingle having a quite con 
i 
ſuce been found true by experience. For the adverſe 
party, full of rage and leiſure ſince their fall, and 
unanimous in defence of their cauſe, loy a ſet of 
writers by ſubſcription, who are well verſed in all the 
rr genius le- 
to the generality of readers: while thoſe who 
would draw their pens cn the fide of their prince and 
country, are diſcouraged by this tax, which exceeds 
nr 3 1 t moon (20 EVAS 3 
a thing, if I be not miſtaken, without . 
It muſt be acknow — 


of 
ereſt 


te 
falhood, 


* Mr. ſecretary Se. Jabs, now Lord Viſcount Bolingbrote. 
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ſcattered by the adverſaries, I am very much in doubt, 
whether thoſe at the helm would now have reaſon to 
be pleaſed with their fucceſs. A particular 

may, with more ſafety, iſe the opinion of the 
vulgar, becauſe it does a wite man no real harm @ 
good, but the adminiſtration a great deal; and what- 
ever fide has the fole management of the pen, will 
ſoon find heads enough to write down their enemies 
as low as they pleaſe. If the had no other 
idea of thoſe whom her Maj in her greateſt 
affairs, than what is conveyed by the paſſions of fuck 
as would compaſs fea and land for their deſtruction, 

tit 


what could they e „ but to be torn in pieces by 
the rage of the ude ? How neceſſary t 

was it, that the world ſhould, from time to time, be 
ungeceived by true repreſentations of perſons and 
facts, which have kept the kingdom fteady to its in- 
tereſt, againſt all the attacks of a cunning and viru- 
lent faction? 

However, the miſchiefs of the preſs were too exor- 
bitant to be cured, by ſuch a remedy, as a taz 

the ſmaller papers ; and a bill for a much more 

tual regulation of it was 


no time to paſs it: for there hath hitherto always 
an unwillingneſs to cramp overmuch the 


E 


of the preſs, whether from the inconveniencies | 
ended from doing too much, or too little; & | 


appreh 
whether the benefit propoſed by each party to them- 


ſelves, from the ſervice of their writers, towards te- 


covering or preſerving of power, be thought to out- 
weigh the diſadvantages. However, it came about, 
this affair was put off from one week to another, and 
the bill not brought into the houſe till the eighth cf 
June. It was committed three days, and then heard 
of no more. In this bill there was a clauſe inſerted, 
(whether induftrioufly with defign to overthrow it} 
that the author's name, and place of avode, ſhould 
be fer to every printed book, pamphlet, or paper; 
which I believe no man, who hath the leaſt regard to 
learning, would give his conſent to: for, beſides the 
object. un to this clauſe from the practice cf pious 


men, 


ht into the Houſe of 
Commons, but fo late in the ſeſſion, that there ws 
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in publiſhing excellent writings for the 
nike, have chofen, out of an humble 
irit, to conceal their names ; it is certain, 
— of true genius or knowledge have an 
invincible modeſty and tufpicion of themſelves, upon 
their firſt ſending their thoughts into the world , and 
that thoſe who are dull 95 r of all = 
and judgment, have di tions direQiy contrary : 
2 7 this clauſe had made part of a law, there 
would have been an end, in all likelihood, of any 
valuable production for the future, eicher in wit or 
learning : and that infufferable race of ſtupid people, 
uld then 


hands. 
Having given an account of the ſeveral ſteps made 
towards a peace, from the firſt overtures begun by 
France, to the commencement of the ſecond ſeſſion, I 
ſhall in the fourth book relate the particulars of this 
eat negociation, from the period laft-mentioned to 
preſent time; and becauſe there happened ſome 
paſſages in both houſes, occaſioned by the treaty, I 
thall take notice of tkem under that head. There 
ovly remains to be menticned one affair of another 
nature, which the Lords ard C:mmons took into their 
izance, after a very different manner, wherewith 
1 cloſe this part of my ſubjeR. 

The ſect of Quakers amongſt us, whoſe ſyſtem of 
religion, firſt founded upon enthuſiaſm, hath been 
many years growing into a craft, held it an unlawful 
action to take an oath to a magiſtrate. This doctrine 
was taught them by the author of their ſect, from a 
hteral application of the text, Swear not at all; but 
being a body of people, wholly turned to trade and 
commerce of all kinds, they found themſelves on 
many occaſions deprived of the benefit of the law, as 
well as of voting at elections, by a foolith ſcruple, 
which their obſtinacy would not ſuffer them to get 
over. To prevent this inconvenience, theſe people 
had credit enough in the late reign to have an act 


paſſed, 
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pea 


be accepted, inſtead of an oath in the uſual 


nt. ne Stop in order to which, this 
vanced, Des =o men eught ts te tu 
ed the liberty of ſerving his country upon account of 
a different belief in ſpeculative opinions, under which 
term people were apt to include every doctrine of chrit. 
tianity : however, this act, in favour of the 


r — 


And indeed it is not eaſy to conceive upon 


motives the legiſlature of fo great a kingdom could de- 


ſcend fo low, as to be miniſterial and ſubſervient to 
the 


ty, at that 


: but the defigns of an afpirin 
_ were not otherwiſe to be 
dertaking any thing that would humble and mortify 
the church; and I am fully convinced, that if a ſed 
- ſceptic rs (who profeſs to doubt of every 
ing) had been then among us, and mingled their 
— with ſome corrupt ions of chriſtianity, they 
have obtained the fame privilege ; and that 2 
law would have been enacted, whereby the ſolemn 
doubt of the people called ſceptics, ſhould have been 
accepted inſtead of an oath in the uſual form; fo ab- 
furd are all maxims formed upon the inconfiltent prin- 


ciples of faction, when once they are brought to be | 


examined by the ftardard of truth and reaſon. 


BOOK 


that their folemn affirmation and declaration 
form. The great concern in thoſe times, was to lay * 


of the moſt abſurd hereſy that ever ap 
in the world; and this in a point, where thoſe * 
deluding or deluded people ſtand fingular from all 
pd _ of mankind who live — civil govern | 


„than by un | 
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left the plenipotentiaries of the Allies, and 
Weak of the enemy, preparing to affemble at 
Utrecht on the firſt of January, N. S. in order to form 
a Congreſs for negotiating a general peace, wherein 
although the _ =— a 2 1＋ of their 
compliance with t n, yet t et all their in- 
fruments at work to inflame both houſes againſt her 
Majeſty's meaſures. Monf. Bathmar, the Hanover en- 
voy, took care to print and diſperſe his memorial, of 

which I have formerly ſpoken: Hoffman, the En- 
peror's refident, was folliciting for a yatcht and cor- 
voys to bring over Prince Eugene at this juncture, for- 
tied, as it was given out, with great propoſals from 
the imperial court: The Earl of Nottingham became 
a convert, for rea ſons already mentioned: Money was 
diſtributed where occaſion required; and the Dukes 
of Somerſet and Martborough, together with the Earl 
of Gadalphin, had put themſelves at the head of the 
Junto, and their adherents, in order to attack the 

court. 

Some days after, the vote paſſed the houſe of lords 
for admitting into the addreſs the Earl of Natting- 
bhan's clauſe, againſt any peace without Spain. Monf. 
Buys, the Dutch Envoy, who had been deep in all 
the conſultations with the diſcontented party for car- 
rying that point, was deſired to meet with the Lord 
Prvy-Seal, the Earl of Dartmouth, and Mr. Secre- 
tary Se. Fobn, in order to ſign a treaty between the 
Queen and the States, to ſubſſt after a peace. There 
Envoy took occaſion to expoſtulate upon the ad- 
vantages ſtipulated for Britain with France; ſaid, 
* It was his opinion, that thoſe miniſters ought, in 
reſpect of friendſhip between both nations, to ac- 
quaint 
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quaint him what theſe advantages were ; and 
he looked upon his country to be intitled, — 
to ſhare them equally with us: That there was now 
another reaſon why we ſhould be more di to 
comply with him upon this head ; for fince the late 
reſolution of the houſe of lords, he tock it for grant. 


ed, it would be a dangerous ſtep in us to give Spain | 


to 4 pri of the houſe of Bourbon ; and th 


that we ſhould do well to induce the States, by ſuch | 


a conceſſion to help us out of this difficulty.” 

Mr. St. John made anſwer, That there was nat 
* Th f Buys had hi complain 
thought: That if Buys had any thing to in of, 
which was injurious to Holland, or juſtly tending to 
hurt the correſpondence between us and the 
States, he was confident her Majeſty would at all 
times be ready to give it up; but that the miniſter 
ſcorned to ſcreen themſelves at the expence of their 
country : That the refolution Buys mentioned, was 


chiefly owing to foreign Miniſters intermeddling in ou | 


affairs, and would perhaps have an effect the projec- 
tors did not foreſee : That, if the peace became in- 
practicable, the houſe of Commons would certainly put 
the war another foot, and reduce the public ex 
pence within fach a compaſs as our treaties required in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and as our preſent condition would 
admit, leaving the partiſans for war to ſupply the reſt.” 

Although the ſecretary believed this anſwer would 
put an end to fuch infamous propofals, it fell out 
otherwife ; for ſhortly after, Monſ. Buys applied bin- 
ſelf to the treaſurer, [fing to undertake, ** That 
his maſters ſhould give up the Article of Spain, 
vided they might ſhare with us in the 4ſffento for 
groes.” To which the treafurer's anſwer was ſhon, 
That he would rather loſe his head than conſe! 
to fuch an offer.” 

It is manifeſt, by this proceeding, that whatever 
ſchemes were forming here at hoine, in this junEure, 
by the enemies to the peace, the Dutch only deſigned 
to fall in with it as far as it would anſwer their own 


account; and, by a ſtrain of the lower politics, where- | 


in they muſt be allowed to excel every country in 


ueen's council capable of fo baſe s 
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upon the watch for a good in, 
14 of the diſtreſs they * — 


; 


by taking | 
brought upon their nearett neighbour and Ally. 
wy » highly refented Nis indignity from 


f 


i whom ſhe had conferred ſo _ 
i — could not endure, that the Dur 
their inftruments to act in confederacy 
of factious people, who were prepared 
ice the ſafety of their prince and — to 
of that power they had fo long poſſeſſed 
Her Majefty knew very well, that what- 
the miſtaken or affected opinion of ſome 
the article __ = a 
ven up, w v 
told our Mi es 2 Ther Abe war in — 
was only our concern, and what their repub- 
lic had nothing to do with.” It is true, the party- 
leaders were equally convinced, that the recovery of 
Spain was impracticable; but many things may be ex- 
cuſed in a profeſſed adverfary, fallen under difgrace, 
which are highly criminal in an Ally, whom we 
are that very inſtant conferring new favours. Her 
jeſty therefore thought it high time to exert her- 
„and at length put a ſtop to foreign influence up- 
on Britiſh counſels ; fo that, after the Earl of Vor- 
tingham”s clauſe againſt any peace, withou! Spain, was 
carried into the houte of Lords, directions were im- 
mediately ſent to the Earl of Strafford at the Hague, 
to inform the Dutch, That it was obtained by a 
trick, and would conſequently turn to the diſappoint- 
ment and confuſion of the contrivers and the actors.“ 
He was Jikewiſe inſtructed to be very dry and reſerved 
to the Penfionary and Dutch miniſters; to let them 
know, © The Queen thought herſelf ill treated; and 
that they would toon hear what eff ds thoſe mea ures 
would have upon a mild and good temper, wrought 
up to reſertment by repeated provocaticns: Thar the 
States might have the war continued, if they pleaſe; 
but that the Queen world not be forced io carry it on 
their manner, ror would ivffer them to make her 
peace, or to ſettle the intereſts of ker kingdums.” 
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To others in Holland, who appeared to be more mg. 
derate, the Earl was directed to ſay, That the 
States were upon a wrong ſcent: That their miniſter 
here miſtook yy we had promiſed : that 
we would perform all 


that Monf. Buys dealt very unfairly, if he bad na 
told them as much. But 


a new ſcheme of politics ; would 


from his journey to England, 


about this time undertaking, ard of which I have 


ſpoken before. He was told, That the Queen 
wanted no exhortations to carry on the war ; but the 


— of it ſhould be agreed abroad, 


til ſhe ſaw what the Emperor ard Allies were ready 
to do, ſhe would neither promiſe nor to engage for 
any thing.” Art the fame time Mr. Se. Jen told 
Hoffman, the Emperor's Reſident here, bat if 
the prince had a mind to divert hinftelf in Leman, 
the Miniſters would do their part to entertain bim, 
2 fure to trouble kim with no manner of by 

eſs.” . 

This coldneſs retarded the prince's journey for 
ſome days; but did not prevent it, although he had 
a fecend meſſage by the Queen's order, with this far- 
ther addition,“ That his name had lately been made 
uſe of, cn many occaſions, to create a ferment, and 
ſtir up ſedition; and that her Majeſty judged it would 
be neither fafe fer him, nor convenient for her, that 
he ſhould come over at this time.” But all would 
not do: it was enough that the Queen did not ab- 
ſolutely fecbid kim, and the party-confederates, both 
foreign ard domeſtic, thought his preſence would be 
kighiy neccffary for their fervice. 


Townd | 


ey could reafonably aſk from 
us, in relation to their barrier and their trade; and 


at Britain proceeding, in 


which her 
Majeſty's reſolutions might ſoon be ſignified : but u- 
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reſolutions to conclude no peace, wherein the Allies 
in general, and each coufederate in particular, might 
not find their ample ſecurity, and their reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaftion : That ſhe was ready to inſiſt upon their 


barrier, and advantages in their trade, in the man- 
ner elves ſhould defire ; and to con- 
cert wi 

might dF ts never to recede 
from : in be greater importance, 
than ini Bo of Great Britain and Holland to 
enter greſs under the ſtricteſt ties of confidence, 
and enti to concur throughout the courſe of 
theſe negociations. To which purpoſe, it was her 
Majeſty's pleaſure, that their lordihips ſhould ad- 
juſt, with the Durch miniſters, the manner and 


p 
| 


ing and ing on the conferences, 
and declare themſelves i to communicate 
freely their thoughts and meaſures to the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the ſtates, who, they hoped, had received 
the ſame — port 8 
Laſtly, the two Lords were to ſignify to t ſionary, 
and the other miniſters, ** That her Majefty's - 
rations for the ne ign were carried on with 


xt Campai 

the diſpatch and vigour, which the prefent cir- 
cumſtances would allow; and to inſiſt, that the ſame 
ight be done by the ſtates, and that both powers 
Join in g the or, and other Allies, 
greater efforts than they had kitherto done ; 
which the war muſt languiſh, andi the terms 

of 2 become every day more difadvantageous.” 
The two Britiſh plenipotentiaries went to Utrecht 
with very large inſtructions, and, after the uſual man- 
ner, were to make much higher demands from France 
(at leaft in behalf of the Ales) than they could have 


any 


* Dr. Robinſon, Biſhop of Brife! 
G 2 
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any hope to obtain. The fum of what had 
in SP. befides matter of form, was, no 
with the miniſters of the ſeveral powers engaged 
againſt France, That all differences arifing among 
them ſhould be accommodated between themſelves, 
without fuffering the French to interfere : That what- 
ever were propoſed to France by a miniſter of alliance, 
ſhould be backed by the whole confederacy : That 
time might be fixed fer the concluſion, as there 
had been for the commencement of the treaty,” 
Spain was to be demanded out of the the hands 


of the Nele family, as the moſt efeQtual mens | 


for preventing the union of that kingdom with 
France ; and whatever conditions the Allies could 
agree upon for the hindering that union, their Lord 
ps were peremptorily to infift on. 

the intereſts of each Ally in particular, the ple- 
nipotentiaries of Britain were to demand Straſburgh, 
the forth of Kebl, with its dependencies, and the town 
of Briſac, with its territory, for the Emperor: That 
France ſhould poſſeſs Alſatia, according to the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, with the right of the prefccture cnly 
over the ten imperial cities in that country: That 
the fortifications of the ſaid ten cities be put into 
the condition they were in at the time of the faid 
24 except Landau, which was to be demanced 
for the Emperor and Empire, with liberty cf cemo- 
liſhing the fortifications : That the French King ſhou'd, 
at a certain time, and at his own expence, demo- 
liſh the fortrefſes of Hunningen, New Briſac, ard font 
Lewis, never to be rebuilt.” 

« That the town and fortreſs of Rhinfelt ſhould be 
demanded for the Landgrave of Hefſe-Cafſel, until 
that matter be otherwiſe ſettled.” 

That the clauſe relating to religicn, in the fourth 
article of the treaty of Riſuicl, contrary to that 
of Weſtphalia, ſhould be annulled, and the ſtate of 
Religion in Germany reſtored to the tenour of the treaty 
of Weſtphalia.” 

* That France ſhould acknowledge the King ef 
Pruſſia, and give him no diſturbance in Net ors 
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[almgin : That the principality of , and other 


eſtates belonging to the la te King Wilkam, ſhould be 
reſtored, as law ſhould direct.“ 

„That the Duke of Hanover ſhould be acknow- 

ledged Elector.“ 
| + That the King of ſhould enjoy all the 
' advantages ſtipulated between him and the Allies.“ 

„That the ftates ſhould have for their barrier, 
Furnes, fort Knock, Menin, Ipres, Lifle; Tournay, Conde, 
Valenciennes, , Douay, Bethune Awie, St. Venant, 
and Buchain, with their cannon, c. That the French 
King ſhould reſtore all the places belonging to Spain, 
now or during this war in his poſſeſſion in the Nether- 
lands That ſuch part of them as ſhould be thought 
fit, might be allowed likewiſe for a barrier to the 
States: That France ſhould grant the Tariff of 1664 
to the Stares, and exemption of fifty per tun upon 
Dutch goods trading to that kingdom.” 

„ But that theſe Aricles in favcur of the ftates 
ſhould not be concluded, till the barrier-treaty were 
explained to the Queen's ſatisfaction. 

„That the Duke of Savoy ſhould be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all taken from him in this war, and enjoy 
the places yielded to him by the Emperor, and other 
Altes : That France ſhould likewiſe yield to him Ex- 
illes, Feneftrelles, Chaumount, the valley of Pregata, and 
the land lying between Piedmont and mount Genn. 

That the article about demoliſhing of Dun iri 
foul be explained.” 

As to Britain, the plenipotentiaries were to infit, 

That Nieuport, Dendermond, Ghent, and all places 
which appear to be a barrier rather againſt England 
than France, ſhould either not be given to the Dutch, 
or at leaſt in fuch a manner, as not to hinder the 
Queen's ſubjects free paſſage to and from the Low- 
Countries.” 
** That the ſeventh article of the Barrier-treaty, 
which impewers the ſtates in caſe of an attack, to put 
troops at diſcretion in all the places of the Low-Coun- 
ies, ſhould be ſo explained as to be underſtood only 
of an attack from France.” | 
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„That Britain ſhould trade to the Low Gum 
with the ſame privileges as the States themſelves.” 

* That the moſt Chriſtian King ſhould acknoy- 
ledge the ſucceſſion of Hanover, and immediately oblige 
the Pretender to leave France ; and that the faid King 
ſhould promiſe, for himſelf and his heirs, never to ac- 
knowledge any perſon for King or Queen of Eg. 


land, otherwiſe than according to the ſettlements now | 


in force.” | 
That a treaty of commerce ſhould be commenc- 
ed, as foon as poſſible, between France and Britain ; 


and in the mean time, the neceſſary points relating 


to it be ſetticd.” 


„That the Ie of Sr. Chriftopher's ſhould be fur- | 


rendered to the Queen, Hudſon's bay reftcred, Placentia 
and the whole iflurd vi Newfoundland ie ld ed to Britain, 
by the moſt Chriſtia King; who was likewiſe to quit 
all claim to Nowe Scotia, and Annapolis Royal.” 

*< Thai Gibraltar and Minorca ſhould be annexed 
to the Brit/fh crown.” 

* That the Aſſiento ſhould be granted to Britain for 
thirty years, with the ſame advantage as to France; 
with an careat of ground on the river of Plata, for 
keepirg and tefreſhirg the Negroes.” 

* That Spain thould grant to the fubjeRs of Britain 
as large privileges as to any other nation whatſoever ; 
as likewiſe an exemption of duties, amounting to an 
advantage cf at leaſt fifreen per cent. 

© That ſatisfaction ſhould demanded for what 
ſhould appear to be juſtly due to her Majeſty from 
the Emperor and the States.” 

+ Laſtly, That the I ſhould conſult 
with thoſe of the proteſtant Allies, the moſt effefual 
methods for reftoring the proteſtanis of _ France to then 
religious and civil en, and for the immediate 
releafe of thoſe who are now in the galleys.” 

What part of theſe demands were to be infiſted on, 
and what were to be given up, will appear by the 
| ſequel of this negociation. But there was no diſſcul- 


ty of moment enough to retard the peace, except 4 
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for ing the union of France and Spain 

under one prince, and the ſettling the barrier for Hal- 
- which laft, as claimed by the States, could, in 

and ſafety, be no more allowed by us than 
France. 
States General having appointed Monſ. Buys 
to be one of their plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, that mi- 
niſter left England a few days atter the Lord Privy- 
Seal. In his laſt conference with the Lords of t 
council, he abſolutely declared, That his maſters 
had done their — both by fea and land: That 
it was unreaſonable to expect more: That they had 
exceeded their proportion, even beyond Britain; and 
that as to the eror, and other allies, he knew na 
expedient left for making them act with more vi- 
gour, than to purſue them with pathetical exhorta- 
tions. 


This miniſter was ſent over hither, inſtructed and 
impowered by halves. The ferment raifed by the 
united endeavours of our party-leaders, among whom 
he was a conſtant fellow-labourer to the uimoſt of 
bis kill, had wholly confounded bim; and thinking 
to take the the advantage of negociating well for 
Holland at the expence of Britain, he acted but ill for 
his own country, and worſe for the common caufe. 
However, the 's miniſters and he parted with 
the teſt civility ; and her Majeſty's preſent was 
* value of what is uſual to the character 

As the Queen was determined to alter her mea- 
fures in making war, ſo ſhe thought nothing would ſo 
much convince the States of the neceflity of a peace, 
as to have them frequently put in mind of this reſo- 
lution, which her am dor Strafferd, then at the 
Hague, was accordingly directed to do: And if they 
ſhould object, of what ill conſequence it would be for 
the enemy to know her Majeſty deſigned to leſſen ber 
expences, he might anſwer, ©* That the miniſters here 
were forry for it; but the Dutch could only blame 
themſelves, for forcing into ſuch a neceſſity a princeſs, 
to whoſe fri ip they owed the preſervation and 
pandeur of the republic, and chuſing unge 

r 
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ng > ſaction, rather than place their confidence ia 
en. 

— her Majeſty's earneſt deſire, that there ſhould 
be a perfect agreement at this treaty between the mi. 
niſters of all the Allies, than which nothing could be 
more effeQtual to make France comply with their juft 
demands: Above all, ſhe directed her plenipotentis- 
ries to enter into the ſtricteſt confidence with thoſe of 
Helland ; and that, after the States had conſented to 
explain the Barrier-Treaty to her reaſonable fatisfac- 
tion, both powers ſhould form between them a plan 
of general peace, from which they would not recede, 
and fuch as might ſecure the quiet of Europe; as well 
as the particular intereſts of each confederate. 


The Dutch were «ccordinglyprefſce, befcre the con 


— pon to come to fome temperament upon that 
treaty ; becauſe the mir.iſters here e 

it would ſoon be laid before the Hcuſe of Commons, 
by which the refentment of the nation would probe- 
bly appear againſt thoſe who had been actors and a> 
viſers in it; but Monſ. Buys, who ufually fpoke for 
bis colleagues, was full ot cppoſitior, began to er 
poſtulate upon the advantages Britain had ſtipulated 
with Farce, and to irfift, that his rafters ought to ſhare 
equally in them all, but eſpecially in the Aſſiento con- 
tract: So that no progreſs was made in fixing a pre 
vious gocd ccrrefpondence between Britain and the 
States, which her Majeſty had fo earneſtly recom- 
ierded. 

Certain regulations have been agreed upon, for 
avoiding cf ceremeny and other ir conveniencies, the 
conferences began at Utrecht, upon the twenty-ninth of 
January, N. S. 1711-12, at ten in the morning. The 
miniſters of the allies going into the town--houſe at 
one door, end thefe of France, at the ſame inſtant, at 
another, they all took their feats without diſtinction; 
and the Bi of Briftol, Lord Privy-Seal, firſt 
nipotentiary of Britain, opened the afſembly with : 
mort ſpeech, directed to the miniſters of France, 1 
words to the following effect: 

«« Mcflicurs, 


We are here met to-day in the name of God, 
enter 
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enter a treaty of general peace, between the 
kick Allies and the King your maſter. We bring fin- 
cere intentions, and expreſs orders from our ſuperiors, 
to concur on their part, with whatever may advance 
and perfect ſo ſalutary and chriſtian a work. On the 
other fide, we hope you have the fame diſpoſition ; and 
that your orders will be fo full, as to be able, without 
loſs of time, to anſwer the expectation of the high 


Allies, by explaining yourſelves clearly and 
upon Ly ints we ſhall have to ſettle in theſe con- 


ferences ; and that you will perform this in fo plai 
and fo ific a manner as every Prince and 
in the confederacy may find a juſt and reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction. 

The French began, by ifing to in the over- 
tures, which Monf. Me had delivered to the 

ſome months before, and to give in a ſpeci- 
fic projet of what their maſter would | provid- 
ed the Allies would give a me anſwer, by mak- 
ing their ſeveral demands ; which method, after ma- 
oy difficulties, and affected delays of the Dutch, was 
at length agreed to. 

But the States, who had, with the utmeſt diſcon- 
tent, ſeen her Ma jeſty at the head of this negociation, 
where they intended to have placed themfelves be- 

to diſcover their ill- humour upon every occaſion ; 
raiſed endleſs difficulties about ſettling the Barrier- 
Treaty, as the Queen deſired ; and in one of the fiſt 
general conferences, they would not fuffer the Brinfh ſe- 
cretary to take the minutes, but nominated ſome Dutch 
profeifor for that office, which the Queen refuſed, 
and reſented their behaviour as an uſelefs cavil, in- 
tended only to ſhew their want of reſpect. The Brits, 
—— had great reaſon to ſuſpect that 
Dutch were, at this time, privately endea vouring to 
engage in ſome ſeparate meaſures with France, by 
intervention of one Malrau, a buſy ſactious agent 
at Auſterdum, who had been often employed in fuck. 
intrigues: that this was the cauſe which made them 
ſo litigious and flow in all their ſteps, in hopes to break 
the congreſs, and find better terms for their trade and 
barrier, from the Trench, * we ever cculd think fit 
5 1 
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to allow them. The Dutch miniſters did alſo apply 
themſelves with induſtry, to cultivate the imperial 
plenipotentiary's favour, in order to ſecure all the aq. 
vantages of commerce with Spain and the Weff-Indie, 
in caſe thoſe dominions could be procured for the Em- 
For this reaſon they avoided ſettling any ge- 
neral plan of peace, in concert with the pleni b 
28 her Majeſty — and Monſ. 
inly told their Lordſhips, that it was a point, 
— oor er he nor his colleagues could conſent to, 
before the States were admitted equal ſharers with 
Britain in the trade of Spain. 
The court, having notice ofthis untractable 
in the Dutch, gave direct orders to the plenipotenti- 
aries of Britain, for preſſing thoſe of the States to ad- 
juſt the groſs inequalities of the Barrier-treaty, fince 
nothing was more ufual or agreeable to than 
for princes, who find themſelves aggrieved by preju- 
dicial contracts, to expect they ſhould be modiked 
and And fince it now appeared by votes 
in the of commons, that the ſenſe of the nation 
agreed with what her Majeſty defired, if the Dutch 
miniſters would not be brought to any moderate terms 
upon this demand, their lordſhips were directed to 
nnprove and amend the particular conceſſions made to 
Britain by France, and form them into a treaty ; for 
the Queen was determined never to allow the States 
any ſhare in the Aſſiento, Gibraltar, and Port-Maben; 
nor could think it reaſonable, that they ſhould be 
upon an equal foot with her in the trade of Spain, to 
the conqueſt whereof they had contributed fo little. 
Nor was the conduct of the Imperial miniſter, at 
this time leſs perplexing than that of the States, both 
theſe d rg appearing fully bent, either upon break- 
ing the negociation, or, upon forcing from the 
Queen thoſe advantages ſhe e ed by it for her 
own kingdoms. Her Majeſty therefore thought fit, 
about the beginning of March, to ſend Mr. Thonar 
Harley, a near relation of the treafurer's, to Utrecht, 
fully informed of her mind, which he was directed to 
communicate to the plenipotentiaries of Britain. 
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to Utrecht at the 
„ That nothing 
in England, but what was 
well as the other miniſters 


ies: 22 of the houſe of 
— 222 muſt 


_ aſcribed to the manner in which the ( 

and the nation had been treated by Monſie ur Bothmar, 
, and other foreign miniſters : 
That if the States would yet enter into a ſtrict union 
with een, give her ſatisfaction in the faid 
treaty, and join in concert with her plenipotentiaries 
at Urrecht, a ſafe and advantageous peace might be 
obtained for the whole alliance ; otherwiſe ber Ma- 
jeſty muſt ſave her own country, and join with fuch 
Allies as would join with her.” 

2 As to — aye * * of the Allies, 
their tion to the Queen, by private intri 
carried — her own ſubjects, as well SG 
open remonſtrances, had made the houſe of com- 
- + an matter out of the hands of the mi- 
* Laftly, that in caſe the preſent treaty were 
broken off by the Dutch refuſing to comply, her Ma- 
jeſty thought it reaſonable to inſiſt, that ſome cauti- 
onary places be put into her hands as pledges, that 
no other negociation ſhould be entered into by the 

States General, without her participation.“ 

Mr. Harley's inſtructions to the Queen's plenipoten- 
taries were, That they ſhould preſs thoſe of 
France, to open themſelves as far as poſſible, in con- 
certing ſuch a plan of a general peace, as might give 
reaſonalle ſatisfation to all the Confederates, and 
fuch as her parliament would approve : That the peo- 
ple of England believed France would conſent to ſuch 
a plan; wherein if they have ſerrd themſelves de- 
ceived, they would be as cager for proſecuting the 
var as ever.” 

Their lordſhips were to declare openly to the Duich, 
© That no extremity ſhould make her Majeſty depart 
from inſiſting to have the Aſſiento for ker cwn fub- 

_ 
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the States would a with her upon theſe three 
heads, ſhe would be content to reduce the 
Spain and the Weft-Indies, to the condition 


under the late Catholic King Charles II. 
The French were farther to be 


jeſty's miniſters, and thoſe 
of the Allies at Utrecht, delivered in the ſeveral paſtu- 
lata, or demands of their maſters to the French pleni- 
potentiaries, which —_ been fince made public, 
and all of them, except of Britain, very much 
— 1 the courſe of the 
would 
here 


negociation, the reader 
dur 3 cnterrained with © wanGripe of Gi 


on intelligence of the laſt Dauphin's death, the 
Fx fon, and grandſon, all of that title, dying 
within the compats of a year, Monſieur Gualtier went 
ty France with letters to the Marquiſs of Torcy, to pro- 
p>ſe her Majeſty's expedient for preventing the union 
of that kingdom with Spain; which, as it was the 
m->| important article to be ſettled, in order to ſecure 
a peace for Europe, fo it was a point that required to 
be ſpeedily adjuſted under the preſent circumſtances 
and ſituation of the Bourbon family, there being only 
left a child of two years old to ftand between the 
— of Anjou and his fucceeding to the crown of 
rance. | 
Her Majeſty likewiſe preſſed France the ſame 
diſpatches, to fend full inſtructions to KA enipo- 
tentiaries, empowering them to offer to the Allies ſuch 
a plan of peace, as might give reaſonable ſatisfaction 
to 3 ber Allies. * Fo 
e P al for preventing an union 
tween — ard Spain * That Fhilip ſhould 
formally renource the kingdom of France for himſelf 
nod his poſterity ; ard that this renunciation ſhould 
be confirmed by the ccurts or ftates of Spain, who, 
w.:tkout queſtion, would heartily concur a gainſt 
an 
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union, by which their muſt become a pro- 
— Ne hegs In like manner, the French princes 
of the blood were ſeverally to renounce all title to 


The French raiſed many difficulties upon ſeveral par- 
ticulars of this expedient ; but the Queen perſiſted to 
refuſe of peace before this weighty point 
in the manner ſhe propoſed, which was 
afterwards ſubmitted to, as in proper we ſhall 
obſerve. In the mean time, the negociation at Utrecht 
with a very flow pace; the Dutch interpo- 
all obſtructions they could comwive, refuſing to 
come to any reaſonable temper upon the Barrier-treaty, 
or to offer a plan, in concert with the Queen, for a 
— peace. Nothing lefs would fatisfy them, than 
partaking in thoſe advantages we had ſtipulated 
for ourſelves, and which did no ways interfere with 
their trade or ſecurity. They ſtill expected ſome turn 
in England; their friends on this fide had ventured to 
afure them, that the Queen could not live 
months, which, indeed, from the bad ftate of her 
Majeſty's health, was reaſonable to expect. The 
tf plenipotentiaries daily diſcovered new endea- 
urs of Holland to treat privately with France, and 
laſtly, thoſe among the States, who deſired the war 
continue, ftrove to gain time, until the cam- 
paien ſhould open; and, by reſolving to enter into 
action with the firſt opportunity, render all things de- 
ſperate, and break up the congreſs. bs 
This ſcheme did exactly fall in with Prince s 
difpofitions, whom the States had choſen for their 
general, and of whoſe conduct, in this con juncture, 
had ſo much rea ſon to be jealous ; but her 
Majeſty, who was — to do her utmoſt 2 ds 
putting a good ard ſpeedy erd to this war, havin 
placed . Duke of Ormond at the head of ker — 
in Flanders, whither he was now arrived, cireQted 
him to keep all the troops in Britiſh pay, whether ſub- 
jects or foreigners, immediately under bis cwn com- 
mand: and to be cautious, for a while, in ergazing 
in any action of importance, unleſs upon a very appa- 
rent advantage. At the fame time the Queen deter- 
mined 
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States, by allowing them the utmoſt 
could any way fuit either with her ſaſety or ho- 
nour. She therefore directed her miniſters at Utreche, 
to tell the Durch, That, in order to ſhew how de- 
was to live in perfe&t amity with that Re- 
public, poi By __ | be wes 
antage upon ent to the Spaniſh domi- 
x the French King had offered by a 
power 


his ſon, and be content to reduce 

to the ſtate in which it was under the late 
King of Spain. She would accept of any tolerable foft- 
ening of theſe words in the feventh article of the Bar- 
rier-treaty, where it is ſaid, the States ſhall have 
power, in caſe of an apparent attack, to put as many 
oy as they pleaſe into all the places of the Nether- 
„ without ſpecifying an attack from the fide of 
France, as ought to have been done; otherwiſe, the 
Queen might juſtly think they were ing them- 
ſelves for a rupture with Britain. Her jelly like- 
wiſe conſented that the States ſhould keep Niewport, 
Dendermond, and the caftle of Ghent, as an addition 
to their Barrier, although ſhe were ſenſible how in- 
jurious thoſe conceſſions would be to the trade of her 
ſubjects; and would wave the demand of Offend be- 
ing delivered into her hands, which ſhe might with 
juſtice inſiſt on. In return of all this, that the Queen 
only defired the minifters of the States would enter 
into a cloſe correſpondence with hers, and ſettle be- 
tween them ſome plan of a general peace, which 
might give reaſonable content to all ber Allies, and 


which her Majeſty would endeavour to bring France 


to conſent to. She deficed the trade of her kingdoms 
to the Netherlands, and to the towns of their burner, 
might be upon as good a foot as it was before the 
war began: That the Dutch would not inſiſt to have 
a ſhare in the Aſſiento, to which they had rot the 
leaſt pretenſions, and that they would no longer en- 
courage the intrigues of a faction againſt her govern- 
ment. Her Majeſty aſſured them in plain terms, that 
her own ſuture meaſures, and the conduct of her — 
nipotentiaries, ſhould be wholly governed by their 

behaviour 
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mined to make one trial of the diſpoſition of 
conceſſions 
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difficult 
9 


that traffic was twice read to 


2g of it, when the di 


Treaty were over.” And Monf. Buys took a journey 
— 2 on purpoſe to flir up that city, where 
he was penſionary, againſt yielding the Affen to 
britain ; but was unſucceſsful in his negociation ; the 
point being yielded up there, and in moſt other towns 
in Holland. 


It will have an odd ſound in hiſtory, and appear 
hardly credible, that in ſeveral petty republics of 

fingle towns, which made up the States g 
it ſhould be formally debated, whether the Qu 
Great Britain, who preſerved the commonwealth at the 
charge of ſo many millions, ſhould be ſuffered to 
enjoy, after a peace, the liberty granted her by Spain 
of ſelling African ſla ves in the Spaniſh dominions of 
America. there was a 1 faction at the 
Hague, violently bent againſt any peace, where the 
Queen muſt act that part which they had intended for 
themſelves. Theſe politicians, who held conftant 
correfpondence with their old dejected friends in 
Exgland, were daily fed with vain hopes of the 
Queen's death, or the party's reſtoration. They 
likewiſe endeavoured to ſpin our the time, till Prince 
Eugene's activity, had puthed on ſome great event, 
which might govern or perplex the conditions of peace. 
Therefore the Dutch plenipotentaries, who proceeded 
by the inftruftions of thoſe miſtaken patriots, acted in 


every 
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every point with a ſpirit of litigiouſneſa, than whi 
nothing could give D advancage 15 the uni 
a ſtrict union between the allies, but eſpecially 


Britain and Holland, being doubtleſs the only means 


received undoubted intelligence from Utrecht, that the 
Dutch were again att ing a ſeparate 
with France. And by letters, intercepted here, from 


miniſters were in the utmoſt confidence with thoſe 
Holland, expreſſed the moſt furious rage againſt her 


Majeſty, for the ſteps ſhe had taken to advance 1 


CC. 
NT his unjuſtifiable treatment, the Queen could not 
digeſt from an ally, upon whom ſhe had conferred ſo 
many ſignal obligations, whom ſhe had uſed with ſo 
— indulgence and fincerity during the whole 
courſe of the negociation, and had fo often invited to 
85 along with her in every motion towards a peace. 

e 2 ded likewiſe, that the negociation might 
be taken out of her hands, if France could be ſecure 
of eaſier conditions in Holland, or might think that 
Britain war ted power to influence the whole confede- 

- She reſolved therefore, on this occaſion, to 
exert herſelf with vigour, ſteadineſs, and diipatch ; 
and, in the beginning of May, fent her commands to 
the Earl of Strafford to repair immediately to England, 
in order to t with her miniſters what was proper 
to be done. | 

The propoſal above-mentioned, for preventing the 
union of France and Spain, met with many diftcuines ; 
Monf. de Torcy raiſiog objectiors againſt ſeveral pants 
of it. But the * refuſed to proceed any farther 
with France, until this weighty point were 
ſettled to ber fatisfaQtion ; after which, ſhe promiſed 
to grant a ſuſpenſion of arms, provided the town and 
citadel of Dunkirk might be delivered as a fledg inio 
her hands: and propoſed that Ipres might be furren- 
dered to the Dutch, if ther „ uld confent to come 
into the fuſpenfion. Franc: abſulutely refuſed the 
latter; and the States general having acted in pogo: 


Vienna, it was found, that the imperial court, whoſe 
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contradiftion to her Majeſty, ſhe preſſed that 
Tinker ; becauſe ſhe doubted they would 
not agree to a ceſſation of arms. However, the re- 


d to put a ſpeedy end, or at leaſt intermiſſion, to 
her own 


in the war, and the French having de- 
dared themſelves ready to agree to her expedients, 
for preventing the union of the two crowns, and con- 
ſented to the delivery of Dunkirk ; poſitive orders 
were ſent to the Duke of Ormond to avoid engaging 
in any battle or fiege, until he had further inftruftions; 
he was directed to conceal his orders, and to find 
beſt excuſes he could, if any preſſing occaſion 


but 
the 
tho 


uld offer. 0 

The reaſons for this unuſual ing, which 
made a * * 
justify it r, purſuant to the agreement 
D then difpatched 


from Fontainbleau to Madrid, with the offer of an al- 
temative to Philip, either of refigning Spain immedi- 
ately to the Duke of Savey, upon the hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding to France, and ſome preſent advantage, 
which, not having been accepred, is needleſs to dilate 
on; or of adhering to Spain, and renouncing all future 
daim to France for himfelf and his poſterity. | 

Until it could be known which part Philip would ac- 
cept, the Queen would not take of Dunkirk, 
nor ſuffer an armiſtice to be declared. But, however, 
fnce the moſt Chriſtian King had agreed that his 
gandfon ſhould be forced, in caſe of a refuſal, to 
make his choice immediately, her Majefty could not 
endure to think, that perhaps ſome thouſands of 
lives of her own ſubjeRs and allies might be facrificed, 
without neceflity, if an occaſion Id be found 
or fought for fighting a battle ; which, ſhe very well 
» Prince Eugene would eagerly attempt, and put 
all into confuſion, to gratify bis own ambition, the 
eamity of his new maſters the Dutch, and the rage of 


ifficult to acquit himſelf of his com- 
miſſion; 
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miſſion ; for Prince Eugene, and all the field-deputies 
of the States, had begun already to talk either of 
attacking the . or beheging Bueſmey, the conſe- 
derate army being now all join the troops 

and — about ns days — 
the duke had received thoſe orders from court, it was 
fed to his grace, at a meeting with the Prince 
deputies, that the French army ſhould be attack- 


great 
for the 
„who had notice ſent him by 
paſſing, and had ſignified 


ure for England, made him believe there was 
hing of confequence now tranſacting, which 


be known in four or five days; and there 


fore defired they would defer this or any other 
undertaking, until he could receive freſh letters from 
England.” Whereupen the Prince and deputies im- 
mediately told the Duke, That they looked for 
fuch an anſwer as he had given them : That they had 
ſuſpected our meaſures for ſome time, and their ſuſ- 
pi by grace hed 


he entered 


upon action, and that he e- 
them daily.” 


Upon 
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hoſe ole hor convetl> ; Bhi hop wins 

betrayed by Britain, and aſſumed the countenance of 

thoſe who think they have received an injury, and 
to return it. 


"he Duke 
The of Ormond's army conſiſted of eighteen 
thouſand of her Ma jeſty's ſubjects, and about thirty 
thouſand hired from other princes, either wholly by 
the Queen, or jointly by her and the States. The 
R 
tions he had g the foreign upon 
this occafion ; and that, upon an exi So. db 
only depend on the Britiſh troops adhering to him ; 
thoſe of Hanover having already determined to deſert 
to the Dutch, tempted the Dares to do the like, and 
that he bad reaſon to ſuppcſe the fame of the reſt. 
Upon the news arriving at Utrecht, that the Duke 
of Oymond had refuſed to engage in any action againſt 
the enemy, the Dutch miniſters there went immediate 
ly to their complaints to the lord privy-ſeal ; 
aggravating the ſtrangeneſs of this proceeding, to- 
gether with the conſequence of it, in the loſs of a 
molt favourable opportunity for ruining the French 
awy, and the diſcontent it muſt needs create in the 
vhole body of the confederates. Adding, how hard 
it was that they ſhould be kept in the and have 
20 communication of what was done in a point whi 
nearly concerned them. They concluded, that the 
Ir „ by orders; 22 
ip to write to court, and to his grace, 
e. 8 
; wered, ** t he knew nothi 
this fat, but what they had told him; and ones 


vas not prepared with a reply to their repreſentations: 
| ay, in 


general, be could venture to fay, that this 
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mon intereſt would be better provided for 
way, than by a battle or fiege : that the 
communication which they complained of, 
make the States ſo uneaſy, as their ini 


another 


her in concerting every ſtep towards a general peace, 
and fettling fu oye as both fides might a 

and adhere to ; but, to this day, the States h 
thought fit to accept 


of their miniſters to treat with her Majeſty's 
tentiaries upon that affair, although 


* to it we oe 8 5 3 
is lordſhip, to ſhew that he not ſpeak his private 
ſenſe alone, took this unity to execute the orders 


he had received the evening before, by declaring 6 


them, that all her Majeſty's offers for adjuſting the 
differences between her and the States were founded 
upon this condition, That they ſhould come 
een's meafures, and aft 
openly and fincerely with her ; and that, from their 
conduct, fo directly contrary, ſhe now looked upon 
herſelf to be under no obligation to them.“ 
Monf. Buys and his colleagues were ſtunned with 
this declaration, made to them at a time when they 
pretended to think the right of complaining to be on 
their fide, and had come to the we. Ora 
errand. But after their ſurpriſe was abated, and 
Buys's long rea ſonings at an end, they began to think 
bow matters might be retrieved ; and were of opinion, 
that the ſtates ſhould immediately difpatch a miniſter 
to England, unleſs his lordſhip were empowered to 
treat with them ; which, without new commands, 
he ſaid he was not. They afterwards deſired to know 
of the biſhop, what the 11 was of the laſt 
words in his declaration, That her Majeſty looked 
upon herſelf to be under no obligation to them. He 
told them his opinion, © That as the Queen ws 
bound by treaty to concert with the ſtates the con- 
ditions of a peace, ſo, upon their declining the con- 
cert ſo frequently offered, ſhe was acquitted of that 
obligation : but that he verily believed, whatever 


immediately into the 


not | 
thoſe offers, or to authoriſe any | 


ey had been 
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|| part which concerned the Duke of Ormond ; 
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aeafures her Majeſty ſhould take, ſhe would always 
have a friendly regard to the intereſt of their common- 
and that as their unkindnefs had been very 
and diſagreeable to her Majeſty, fo their 
a would be equally pleafing.” 

have been the more circumſtantial in relating this 
affair, becauſe it furniſhed abundance of diſcourſe, 
ud gave riſe to many wild conjectures and miſrepre- 
ſentations, as well here as in Holland, eſpecially that 


gry faction in the houſe of commons, upon the 
intelligence that the duke had declined to act offen- 
fvely againſt France, in concurrence with the allies, 
moved for an addreſs, wherein the Queen ſhould be 
informed of the deep concern of her commons for 
conſequences to the common cauſe, 
ich muſt ariſe from this proceeding of her 3 
to beſeech her, that ſpeedy iii ſtructions might be 
given profecute the war with vigour, 
m order to quiet the minds of her people, c.“ But 
i great majority was againſt this motion, ard a reſo- 
nion drawn up and preſented to the Queen 
the whole houſe of a quite contrary terour, © That 
they had an entire confidence in her Majeſty's moſt 
pacious promiſe, to communicate to her parliament 
the terms of the peace, before the fame ſhould 
be concluded; and tbat thev would fuppert her Ma- 
jeſt, in obtaining an honourable and fafe 12 
wanſt all fuch perſons either at home or abroad, who 
— endeavourcd, or thall endeavour to obſtruct the 


I 


The courier, ſent with the alternative to Spain, was 
ww returned, with an account that Ph:lip had choſen 
w renounce France for himſelf ard his poſterity ; 
whereof the Queen having received notice, her Ma- 
jeſty, upon the fixth of June, in a long ſpeech to both 
touſes of parliament, laid b-fore them the terms of 

ce, ſtipulated between her and France. 
This ſpeech, being the plan whereby both France and 
the alkes have been obliged to proceed in the ſubſe- 
quent courſe of the treaty, 11 ( 
ve 
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leave to inſert it at len I ; 
A 2 gth, although I believe it hath 


nag bo 


e peace may 
made. 


I need not mention the difficulties which ariſe 
from the very nature of this affair; and it is but too 
apparent, that theſe difficulties have been increaſed 


by other obſtructions, artfully contrived to hinder this 


great and good work. 

Nothing, however, has moved me from 
purſuing, in the firſt place, the true intereſts of 
my own kingdoms ; and I have not omitted any 
thing which might procure to all our allies what is due 
to them by treaties, and what is neceſſary for their 


by 
ſecurity.” 
The ing of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, as 


«c 


— agg in the houſe of 22 to 
io gdoms, being what I have neareſt at heart, parti- 
cular care is — not — to ha ve that acknowledged 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, but to have an additional ſecu- 
rity, by the removal of that perſon out of the demi- 
nions of France, who has pretended to diſturb this 
Settlement.“ 

* The apprehenfion that Spain and the Weſt Indies 
might be united to France, was the chief inducement 
to begin this war, and the effectual preventing of 
ſuch an union, was the principle I laid down at the 
commencement of this treaty : former examples, and 
the late negociations, ſufficiently ſhew how difficult it 
is to find means to accomp!iſh this work. I would not 
content myſelf with ſuch as are ſpeculative, or de- 


pend 
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on treaties only: I inſiſted on what was folid, 
and to have at band the power of executing what 
hould be agreed.” 

« can therefore now tell you, that France at 
kf is brought to offer, that the Duke of Ai, ſhall, 
far himſelf and his deſcendants, renounce for ever all 
caim to the crown of France; and that this important 
article may be expoſed to no hazard, the performance 
is to accompany the promiſe.” 

« At the ſame time the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
France is to be declared, after the death of the preſent 

in and his ſons, to be in the Duke of Berry and 
his in the Duke of Orlzans and his ſans, and fo 
on to the reſt of the houſe of Bourbon.” 

« As to Spain and the Indies, the ſucceſſion to thoſe 
dominions, pr of n 
i to deſcend to prince as upon at 
22 for ever excluding the reſt of the houſe of 


For confirming the renunciations and ſettlements 
before · mentioned, it is further offered, that they 
ſhould be ratified in the moſt ſtrong and folemn man- 
ner both in France and Spain ; and that thoſe kin 
dams, as well as all the other powers engaged in 
preſent war, ſhall be guarantees to the ſame. 

* The nature of this fal is ſuch, that it exe- 
cates itſelf: the intereſt of Spain is to ſupport it ; 
ad in France, the perſcns to whom that ſucceſſion is 
whelong, will be ready and powerful enough to vin- 
licate their own right.“ 

France and Spain are now more effectually divided 
than ever. And thus by the bleſſing of God, will a 
real balance of power be fixed in Europe, and remain 
lable to as few accidents as human affairs can be 
"ON weary of theſe kingdoms 

* A treaty of commerce between i 
ud Trance has been entered upon; but the exceſſive 
cuties laid on ſome goods, and the prohibitions of 


others make it impcfſible to fin iſh this work fo ſoon as 
vere to be defired. Care is however taken to cftabliſh ' 
+ method of ſettling this matter; and in the mean 

lime 
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time is made that the ſame privileges 
vantages, as ſhall be ed to other nation 
France, ſhall be opens An. „ 


the 
and to make an abſ 


and Streights of Hudſon, to deliver 
Z — * = abſo- 
lute ceſſion of Annapolis, with the reſt of Scotia, 
better 


* The trade to Spain and the Weſt Indies may in 
be ſettled, as it was in the time of the late 


King of Spain, Charles the IId. and a particular pro- 


viſion be made, that all advantages, rights, or 
vileges, which have been granted, or may 
be granted, by Spain to any other nation, thall be in 
like manner granted to the fubjedts of Great Britain.” 

„ But the part which we have borne in the proſe- 
cution of this war intiling us to ſome diſtinction in 
the terms of peace, I have inſiſted, and obtained, that 
the Aſſiento, or contract for furniſhing the S 
w 4. with us for 
the term of thirty years, in the fame manner 2 
it has been enjoyed by the French for ten year 


me to determine the inter- 
our 1 > theſe muſt be — — 
congreſs at Utrecht, where my beſt endeavours 

Lakers conſtantly 


been, 


ſhall be employed, as they have hi 
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en, to procure to one of them all juſt and 
_ 1 1 G oat time, I think it 
to acquaint you, that France offers to make the 
BE the barrier of the empire ; to yield Briſack, the 
Kebhl, and Landan, and to raiſe all the 
the other fide of the Rhine, and in that river. 
to the proteſtant intereſt in Germany, there will 
the of France no objection to the reſettling 
on the foot of the treaty of Weffphalia.” 
Low Countries may go to his bnperial 
Majeſty : the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, the 
chy of Milan, and the places belonging to Spain 
the coaſt of Tuſcany, may likewiſe be yielded by 
treaty of peace to the py 
to the kingdom of Sicily, though there re- 
mains no diſpute concerning the ceſſion of it by the 
Duke of Anjau, yet the diſpoſition thereof in not yet 
determined.” 
+ The intereſt of the States general, with 
to commerce, are agreed to, as they have been de- 
manded by their own miniſters, with the exception 
only of ſome very few ies of merchandize ; and 
the intire barrier, as by the States in 
from France, except two or three 


th: ſe 
and I 


* The demands of Portugal 
f Spain, and that article 


will now CS an 
pretenfions.”” 


hope, w 
France 


* 
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made by France, is very inconſiderable: but, that 
Prince having fo ſignally diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
ſervice of the common cauſe, I am endeavouring to 
for him ſtill farther advantages.” 
France has conſented that the EleQor Palatine 
ſhall continue his 


«+ And as to the reſt of the allies, I make no doubt 
of being able to ſecure their ſeveral intereſts.” 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have now communicated to you, not only the 
terms of peace, which may, by the future treaty, be 
obtained, for my own ſubjects; but likewiſe the pro- 
pofais of France, for my cur allies.” 

The former are ſuch as I have reaſon to expect, 
to make my people fome amends for that great and 

burden which they have lain under, through 
the whole courſe of this war; and Iam willing to hope, 
that none of our confederates, and efpectally thoſe to 
whom fo great acceſſions of dominion and power are 
to accrue by this peace, will envy Britain her ſhare in 
the glory and advantage of it.” 

The latter are nor yet fo perfectly adjuſted, as a 
little more time might have rendered them; but the 
ſeaſon of the year waking it neceſſary to put an end to 
the fefſion, I refolved no longer to deter communi- 
cating theſe matters to you.” 

I can make no dcubi but ycu are all fully perſuaded, 
that nothing will be neglected on wy part, in the pre- 
eſs of the negociation, to bring the peace to an 
appy ard ſpeedy iſſue; and I depend on yur intire 


. 


corfidence in me, ard your cheartul concurrence with 
me. 


The diſccntented party in ihe Huſe of Commons, 


finding the torrent againft them pot to be ftemmed, 
ſuſpended their oppcfition ; by which means an ad- 
dreſs was voted, nemine contradicente, to acknowledge 
ker Majeſty's condeſcenſion, to expreſs their fatisfac- 
tion in what ſhe had already Core, and to ae - 
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for the obtaining a ſpeedy peace. - 

During theſe „ 222 of 
Ormond was in a very un tuation at army, 
employed in praQtifing thoſe arts which perhaps are 
fitter tor a ſubtle negociator than a great L 
But as he had always proved his obedience, where 


courage or conduct could be of uſe; fo the duty he 


prof to his prince, made him fubmit to contirue 
in a tate of inaQlivity at the head of his rroops, how- 
ever contrary to his nature, if it were for her Majeſ- 
ty's ſervice. He had fent early notice to the minif- 
ters, that he could not depend upon the foreign forces 
in the Queen's pay, ard he now found ſome attempts 
were already begun to ſeduce them. 

While the courier was expected from Madrid, the 
Duke had orders to inform the Marechal de Yillars of 
the true ſtate of this affair; that his Grace would 
have decifive orders in three or four days. In the 
mean time, he defired the Marechal would not obli 
him to come to any action, either to defend himſelf, 
or to join with prince Eugene s army ; which he muſt 
neceſſarily do, if the Prince were attacked. 

When the courier was arrived with the account, 
that Philip had choſen to accept of Spain, her Majeſty 
had ſed to France a ſuſper ſion of arms for two 
months (to be prolonged three or four,) between the 
armies now in F s, upon the following condi- 
tions : 

That, during the ſuſpenſion, endeavours ſhould 
be uſed for concluding a general peace ; or, at leaft 
the article for preventing the union of France and 
Spain, ſhould be Qually executed by Philip's re- 
nouncing France, for himfelf and his poſterity ; and 
the princes of Bourbon, in like manner renouncing 
Jpain and that the town, citadel, and forts of Dun- 
irt ſhould be immediately delivered into the Queen's 
bat ds. Her Majeſty at the ſame time endeavoured 
to get Cambray for the Dutch, provided they would 
come into the ſuſpenſion. But this was abſolutely re- 
jetted by France; which that court would never have 
ventured to do, if thoſe Allies could have been pre- 


H 2 vailed 
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vailed on to have acted with fincerity and openneſs in 


concert with her Majeſty, as her i bad 
always defired. How 2 
i che Brace rr 


ſhould have ſome valuable pledge into their 
ſeſſion. 22 


But now freſh i 
Utrecht and the 
— — — 
even 1 111 was Whit! 
and with — ſuſpected. 

When the Queen's ſpeech was publiſhed in 
the Lord 4 Nr miniſters at Utrecht, 
that what her Majeſty bad laid before her parlia- 
ment cculd not, according to the rules of treaty be 
looked on as the utmoſt of what France would yield 
in the courſe of a negociation ; but only the utmoſt 
of what that crown would propoſe, in order tc form 
the plan of a peace: that thefe conditions would 
certainly have been better, if the States had thought 
fir to have gone hand in hand with her Majeſty, as 
ſhe had fo ntly exhorted them to do: that no- 
thing but the want of harmony among the Allies had 
pirited the French to ſtand out ſo long: that the 
een would do them all the good offices in her pow- 
er, if they thought fit to comply; and did not doubt 
of getting them reaſorable fatisfact:on, both in rela- 
tion to their barrier and their trade.” But this rea- 
ſoning made no unpreſſion: the Durc> mimiſters ſaid, 
the Queen's h had deprived them ct the fruits 
of the war. They were in pain, leit Lie nd Tour- 
ray might be two of the towns to be excepted out of 
their barrier. The reſt of the Allies grew angry, by 
the example of the Dutch. The populace in Holland 
began to be inflained : ther publicly talked, that 
Pritain had betrayed them. S-r:yors were preached 


army, of attempts to make the troops 


in teveral towns of their proviaces, whether by di- 
rection er connivance, filled with the higheſt inftances 
of diſreſpect to ker Britannieh Mlajeſty, whom they 
charged as a papift, and an enemy to their country. 
The Lord Privy-teal himſelf believed fomething ex- 
traordinary Was in 14 and that his own perſon 


F 


was in danger from the tury of the people. 


daily arrived, both from 
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Hanover, for continuing 


1 le 
Ft 


Le valkdity whereof they hed fo lang 


experienced ; ard when they counted upon 


ie gon tain, their moſt erful Ally; 
the falſe hopes given them by their friends in 
of ſome new change in their favour, or an 


the true cauſes which firſt created, and after- 
mflamed, this untractable temper among them. 
e Dutch miniſters were diſconcerted ard 
iſed, when the Lord privy- 
a of arms in t 

ceſſary ; and that the Duke of Ormond intended very 
ſoon to declare it after be had taken poſſeſſion of Dun- 
lirk.” But his Lordſhip endeavoured to convince 
them, that this incident ought rather to be a motive 
for haſtening the States into a compliance with her 
Majeſty. like wiſe communicated to the miniſters 
of the Allies the offers made by France as delivered in 
the ch from the throne, which her Majeſty 
thought to be ſatisfaQory, and hoped their maſters 
would concur with her in bringing the peace to a 
ſpeedy concluſion, wherein each in particular, might be 
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affured of her beſt offices for advancing their juſt pre- 


In the mean time the Duke of Ormond was 


under his grace's commas d 
yield to the ct ſſation; and wondered how it 
paſs, that thoſe who might be paid for ly 
ftill, would rather chuſe, after a ten years war, to 
ter into the ſervice of new maſters, under whom they 
muſt fight on for nothing.“ In ſhort, the opini 
Monf. Fillars was, that this difficulty cancelled the 


the toreign gererals in her Majeſty's ſervice, how 
highly ſhe would refent their deferticn ; after which, 
their waters M uſt give · up all thoughts of any arrears, 
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either of pay or ſubſidy. The Lord Privy-ſeal 

the ſame — at Utrecht, to the ſeveral miniſters 
of the Allies ; as Mr. r obn did to thoſe 
who reſided here ; adding. t the proceeding of 
the foreign troops would be looked upon as a declara- 
tion for or againſt her Majeſty ; and that, in caſe th 
deſert her ſervice, ſhe would look on herſelf as juſti 
ed, before God and man, to continue her tation 
at Utrecht, or any other place; whether the Allies 


or not.” And particularly the Dutch were af- 


ſured, ** that if their maſters ſeduced the forces hired 
by the Queen, they muſt rake the whole pay, arrears, 


. 


ies on themfelves.“ 
The Earl of Stafford, preparing about this time to 
return to Utrecht, with inſtructions proper to the pre- 
fent ſi nation of affairs, went firſt to the army, and 
there infermed the Duke of Ormond of her Majeſty's 
intention. He alſo acquainted the States* ties 
with the Queen's uneafinefs, leſt, the meaſures 
they were taking, they ſhould drive to extremi- 
ties, which ſhe deſired fo much to avoid. He farther 


now preparin 
ſeſſi on o Dunki 


could act no longer againſt France. The Queen gave 
notice immediately of her proceedings to the 
States She let them pluinty know, that their 


perperual 


otherwiſe ſhe would not have 


: 
: 


+ 
5 


12 


: 
5 


: 


them to, had enccuraged France to 
of their barrier, which otherwiſe 


| 


States, if they wculd deal fincerely with her. 
Some days befcre the Duke of Ormond had notice, 


Eugene of Scwey ſent for the 
ies, ad ted them ſeverally, ads, in caſe the 
armies * they would march with him, cr ſtay 
with the ? all of them, except two, who cem- 
manded but ſmall bedies, agreed to juin with the 
Prince ; who thereupon, about three days after, fent 
— Duke word, that 11 to _ — 
wing days (as it was ) to beſiege 

The Duke returned an —_— that te was ſur- 
priſed at the Prince's meſſage, there kaving been not 
the leaſt previous concert with him, nor any mention 
in the meſſage, which way, or upon what deſign, the 
march was intended : therefcre, that the Duke could 
not refolve 0 2 ay him; much lefs could the 
Prince expect ance from the Queen's „in any 
defign undertaken after this manner.” "The Duke 


told this befcrehane, that he (the prince) 2 
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his meaſures accordingly, and not attribute to her 
one any one (206 
eenth of July, N. S. the ſeveral generals 
Allies joined Prince Eugene: „ and began 
by Strafford, whoſe expoſtula fqn 
Earl of who tions could not pre- 
r 
the ad made neither peace nor truce 
with France, and that her forces would now be left 


* to the enemy. 
next day after this famous deſertion, the Duke 


of Ormond received a letter from Monf. de Villar: with 
an acccunt, that the rown and citadel of Dunkirk 


neral began his march, and, pur 7 
court, retired towards the tea, in the wanner he 
thought moſt convenient for the Queen's fervice. 
When he came as far as lines, he was told by fome 
of his officers, that the commandants of Bouchain, 
Douay, Lifle, and Tournay, had refuſed them paſſage 
through thoſe towns, or even liberty of entrance, and 
laid it was by order of their maſters. The Duke im- 
ately recollected, that when the deputies firſt 
of his reſolution to withdraw his troops, they 
him they hoped he did not intend to march 
ugh any of their towns. This made him con- 
dude, that the orders muſt be general, and that his 
amy would certainly meet with the fame treatment 
which his officers had done. He had likewiſe, be- 
bre the armies ſeparated, received information of 
ſome defigns that concerned the ſafety, or at leaſt the 
or his cn perſon, and (which he much more 
valued) that of thoſe few Britiſh troops intruſted to 
care. No general was ever more truly or deferv- 
edly beloved by his ſoldiers, who, to a man, were 
Prepared to facrifice their lives in his ſervice ; and 
Hs whote 
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whoſe reſentments were raiſed to the utmoſt, by the 


titude, as they termed it, of their deſerters. 
Upon theſe provocations, he laid afide all thoughts 
of returning to Dunkirk, and began to conſider how 
he might perform, in fo difficult a conjuncture, ſome- 
thing important to the n, and at the ſame time 
find a ſecure retreat for his forces. He formed his 
without communicating it to any perſon whatſo- 
ever; and the diſpoſition ot the army being to march 
towards Warneton, in the way to Dunkirk, he gave 
ſudden orders to lieutenant-general Cadogan to change 
his route, according to the military phraſe, and move 
towards Orchies, a town leading directly to Ghent. 
When prince Eugene and the States“ deputies re- 
ceived the news of the Duke's motions, they were 
alarmed to the utmoſt degree, and ſent Count NMaſſan, 
of Weordenburg, to the general's camp near Crchies, to 
excute what had been done, and to affure his 
that thoſe commandants, who had refuſed paſſage to 
his officers, had ated wholly without orders. Count 
Hemp/eck, one of the Dutch generals, came likewiſe to 
the Duke with the fame ſtery; but all this made lit- 
tle impreſſion on the general, who held on his march, 
and on the twenty-third of Fuly, N. S. entered Ghert, 
where he was received with great ſubmiſſion by the 
inhabitants, ard took poſſeſſion of the town, as he 
likewiſe did of Bruges, a few days after. | 
The Duke of Cron thought, that confidering the 
preſent diſpoſition of the States towards Brita, it 
might be neceſſary for the Queen to have ſome pledge 
from that Republick in her hands, as well as frem 
France, by which means her Majeſty would be in- 
powered to act the part that beſt became her, of be- 
mg mediator at leaſt: that while Ghent was in the 
Queen's hands, no proviſions could paſs the Schell er 
the Lis withont her permiſſion, by which he had it in 
bis power to ſtarve their army. The poſſeſſion 
theſe towns might likewiſe teach the Dutch and I. 
perialiſis. to preſerve 2 degree of decency and civility 
to her Majeſty, which both of them were upon fone 
ec<: i6ns too apt to forget, and beſides, there was 
already in tie town of Ghent, a battalion of Britiþ 
3 9 
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tainly have been ſeized or embezzled ; fo that no ſer- 
vice be more ſeaſonable or uſeful in the 
preſent juncture than this, which the Queen highly 
approved, and left the Duke a diſcretionary power to 
act as he thought fit upon any future emergency. 

I have a little intercepted the order of time, in re- 


an univerſal joy ſpread over the kingdom, this event 
being looked on as the certain ſore- runner of a peace: 
bendes, the [rench faith was in fo ill a ation 
among us, that many perſons, otherwiſe fanguine 
enough, cculd never bring themſelves to believe, that 
the town would be delivered till certain intelli 
came that it was actually in their hands. Neither 
were the miniſters themſelves airogether at eaſe, or 
Iree from ſuſpicion, whatever ccunterance they made: 
for they knew very well, that the French king had 
mary plauſible reaſons to elude his promiſe, if he 
found cauſe to repent it. One condition of ſurrender- 
ing Dunkirk, being a general armiſtice of all the troops 
in the Britiſh pay, which her Majeſty was not able to 
perform; and, upon this failure, the Marechal de Fil- 
lars (as we have before related) endea voured to diſ- 
ſuade his court from accepting the conditions: and 
in the very interval, while thoſe difficuities were ad- 
jſitng, the Marechal de Huxelles, one of the French 
plenipotentiarics at Utrecht (whoſe inclinations, as 
well as thoſe of his colleague Monſ. Meſnager, led him 
to favour the States more than Britain) aſſured the 
Lord Privy-feal, that the Dutch were then preſſing to 
enter into ſeparate meaſures with his matter : and his 
kidhhip, in a viſit to the Abbe de Polfgrac, obſerving 
« perſon to withdraw as he entered the Abte's cham- 


ber, 
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der, was told by this miniſter, that the perſon he ſaw 
was one Malen, of 2 before, 3 
famous agent for the es with France, who bad 
been entertaining him (the Abbé) upon the ſame ſub. 
jeR, but that he had refuſed to treat with Haan, 
witheut the privity of England. 

Mr. Harky, whom we mentioned above to have 
dow fron caoly iy Be ring 3Þ Thanh, cxntiing 
longer in Holland than was at firit expected; but hav. 
ing received her Majeſty's farther inſtructions, was 
about this time arrived at Hanover. It was the mis- 
fortune of his EleQoral Highneſs, to be ill ſerved 
by Monf. Buthmer, his envoy here, ado ae at all 
e ſactious meetings of the diſcontented party, and 
deceived his maſter by a falſe repreſentation of the 
kiogdom, drawn from the opinion of thoſe to whom 
be corfired his converfation. There was likewiſe at 
the Elector's court a little Frenchman, without ary 
merit or conſequence, called Robithan, who, by the 
aſſiſtance ard encouragement of the late miniſtry, had 
irfiauated himfelf into icme degree of that prince's 
favour, which he uſed in giving his maſter the worſt 
impreſſions he was able, of thoſe whom the 
emplcyed in her ſervice ; infinuating that the preſent 
miniſters were not in the intereſt of his Highneſs's fa- 
mily ; that their views were towards the pretender ; 
thar they were ing an unſecure and Gee? 
peace ; that tke weight cf the nation was again 
them ; and that it was impoſſible for them to preſerve 
much longer their credit or power. 

The Earl Rivers had, in the foregoing deen 
ſent to Hanover, in order to undeceive the EleQter, 
and remove whatever prejudices might be infuſed in- 
to his Highneſs againſt her Majeſty's proceedings 
tut it ſhould feem, that he had no very great 
in bis negectation : for foon after his return to E 
land, Moni. Bothmar's memorial appeared in the man- 
ner | have already related, which diſcovered the ſer- 
timents of his Electcral Highneſs (if they were truly 
repreſented in that memorial) to differ not a little 
f om thoſe of the Queen. Mr. Harley was therefore 
6 0 FE Gy co GP 
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that faction muſt become, when a pe 
and when the natural ftrength 


to the other : to 
ſafety 
in You; 8 
wou to have, who complained 
the loudeſt of this plan, if it were 
with our engagements to them when we began the 
war, or with their performances in the courſe of it. 

Upon this occaſion Mr. Harley was to obſerve to the 
Hector, that it ſhould rather be wondered at, how 


i offer 


ion 
the 


2 fer, ſuch 2 were uſed to 

ociation, as are hardly to be paral- 
leled ; and — thereby created among the 
Allies, had given more opportunities to the enemy of 
being flow in their conceſſions than any other mea- 
ſures might poſſibly have done: that this want of con- 
cert among the Allies, could not in any fort be im- 
puted to the Queen, who had all along invited them 
_t 
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to it with the teſt earneſtneſs, as the ſureſt mean 
to brin I that ſhe had always, in 3 
particular manner, preſſed the States general to come 
into the ſtricteſt union with her, and opened to them 
her intentions with the greateſt freedom ; but finding, 
that inſtead of concurring with ber Majefty, they 
were daily carrying on intrigues to break the ne- 
ociation, and thereby deprive her of the advantages 
he might juſtly expect from the enfuing peace, bar- 
ing no other way left, the was forced to act with 
France as ſhe did, by herſelf : that, however, the 
Queer had nct taken upon herſelf to determine the 
intereſts of the Allies, who were at liberty of infiffi 
on farther pretenſions, wherein her Majeſty would not 
be wanting to ſupport them as far as ſhe was able, 
and improve the conceſſions already made by France: 
in which caſe, a good underſtar ding ard 
among the confederates, would yet be of the great- 
eſt 2 
ea v7. 


for making the enemy more tractable and 


* been more particular in reciting the ſubſtance 
of Mr. Harley's inſtructions, becauſe it will ſerve as 2 
recapitulation of what I have already faid upon this 
ſubject, and ſeems to fet her Ma jeſty's intentions, and 

eedings at this time, in the cleareſt light. 

After the ceffation of arms declared by the Duke of 
Ormond, upon the delivery of Dunkirk, the Britiſh 
nipotentiaries very earneſtly preſſed thoſe of 
ro come into a general armiſtice ; for if the whole 
confederacy ated in con jus ction, this would certainly 
be the beſt means for bringing the common enemy to 
reaſonable terms of peace : but the States, deluded 
by the boundleſs promiſes of Count Zinrzenderf, and 
the undertaking talent of Prince Eugene, who dreaded 
the concluſion of the war, as the period of his glory, 
would not hear of a ceffaticn. The lots of eighteen 
thoufand Britons was not a diminution of weight m 
the balance of fuch an Ally as the Emperor, and fech 
a general as the prince. Beſides, they locked upon 
themfe!ves to be Rl ſuperior to France in the field ; 
and although their computation was certainly 
in point of number, yet, in my opinion, the ccnclu 
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drawn from it, was upon a great miſtake. 
have been affured by ſeveral s of our own 
country, and ſome foreigners of the firſt rank, both 
for kill and ftation in arms, that in moſt victories ob- 
tained in the preſent war, the Britiſh troops were ever 
employed in the poſt of danger and honour, and uſu- 
ally began the attack (being allowed to be naturally 
than the of any _ country) 
which were not oniy an example coura 
2 he - x 4 muſt be acknowledged, without 4 
tiality, to have governed the fortune of the day: 
fince it is known enough, how ſmall a of an 
is generally engaged in any battle. It may — 
de added, that nothing is of greater moment in war 
opinion. The French, by their frequent loſſes, 
which they chiefly attributed to the courage of our 
men, believed that a Britiſh general, at the head of 
Britiſh troops, was not to overcome ; and the 
Marechal de Villars was quickly ſenſible of the advan- 
tage he had got ; for, in a very few days after the 
delertion ef the Allies, happened the Earl of A.- 
nark's diſgrace at Denain, by a feint of the MarechaPs, 
aud a manifeft failure ſomewhere or other, both of 
e and conduct on the fide of the confederates. 
The blame of which was equally ſhared between 
Prince Eugene and the Earl ; although it is certain, 
the Duke of Ormond gave the latter timely warning 
of his danger, obſerving he was neither intrenched as 
be ought, nor provided with bridges fufficient for the 
ſituation he was in, and at ſuch a diſtance from the 
main army. 

The Marquis de Torcy had likewiſe the ſame ſenti- 
ments, of what mighty confequence thoſe few Brits 
battaliors were to the confederate army ; fince he 
adviſed his maſter to deliver up Dunkirk, although the 
Ween could not perform the condition underſtood, 
„ foreign forces 
in v. 

lt nut be owned, that Monf. de Torcy made great 
merit of this confidence that his maſter placed in the 
Veen; and obſerving her Majeſty's diſpleaſure againſt 
the Dutch on account of their late proceedings, endea- 

voured 


1 


: that if the former ſhould be found impractica- 
» ſhe would then make her own peace, and con- 


Queen was determined, by their late con- 
enher with or without them; 


but would much rather chuſe the former.” 
however, one advantage which her 
Majeſty reſolved to make by this defection of her 
foreigners. She had been led, by the miſtaken poli 
ticks of ſome years paſt, to involve herſelf in feveral 
ties with the princes of the north, which were, 
in ſome ſort, contradictory to one another; but this 
conduct of their's wholly annulled all ſuch engage- 
ments, and left her liberty to interpoſe in the a+ 
fairs of thoſe parts of „ In fuch a manner 8s 
would beſt ferve the intereſts of her own ki 
as well as that of the proteſtant religion, and tettle a 
due balance of power m the north. 
The grand article for preventing the union of France 
and Span, was to be executed during | 
arms. But many difficulties atiſing about that, ad 
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uy of ee But the 
Dutch till declaring agairſt a ſuſpenſion of arms, and 
refuſing to accept the Queen's ſpeech as a plan to ne- 
iate „there was no progreſs made for ſome 
time in the great work of the peace. Wh 


66 een's endeavours could not procure 
more than the contents of her ſpeech, or if the French 
ſhould ever fall ſhort of what was there offered, the 
Dutch could blame none but themfelves, who, by 
their conduct, had rendered things difficult, that 
— 1 have been _ 1 Fr 
thought it prudent to keep the States ſtill in 
hopes of her good offices, to prevent them from tak- 
ing the deſperate courſe of leaving themſelves wholly 
at the mercy of F-ance which was an expedient they 
fermerly praftifed, and which a party among them 
was now inclined to adviſe. 
Whilſt the congreſs at Utrecht remained in this in- 
active ſtate, the "ana preceeded to perfect that in- 
article for preventing the union of Vun 
and Spain. It was — and accepted, that 
Philip ſhould renounce France, for himſelf and his poſ- 


terity ; and that the moſt Chriſtian king, and all the | 


princes of his blood, ſhould, in the like manner, re- 
nounce Spar 


pam. ; 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this project of renuncu- 
tion lay under a great difrepute, by the former prac- 
tices of this very king, Lexis XIV. ant to at 
abſurd notion among many in that kingdom, of a 0. 
vine right, annexed to proximity of blood, not to be 
controlled by any human law. 

But it is plain, the French themſelves had recourſe 
to this method, after all their infractions of it, fince 
the Pyrenean treaty ; for the firſt dauphin, in whom 
the original claim was veſted, renounced, fer himſelf 
and his eldeſt fon, which cpened the way to Phily, 
Duke of Anjou; who would however hardly have 
fucceeded, if it had not been for the will made n 
his favour by the laſt king, Charles II. ; 

It is indeed hard to reflect, with any patience, - 
on the unaccountable ſtupidity of the princes of — 


the Britiſh „ 2 told thoſe of the States, | 
t if the Qu 
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we for ſome centuries paſt, who left a ity to 
france of ſucceeding in a few ages to all their domi- 
zions ; whilſt, at fame time, no alliance with 
that kingdom could be of advantage to any prince, 
+ by reaſon of the Salique law. Should not common 


prudence have taught every — 1 in Chriſtendom 


with r ro France ; for 


to enact a Salique law, 


mat of which, it is almoſt a miracle, that the ur- 


obligation, and 
of force, to exclude France from inherit- 


to be believed only by 


fopported f 
po 
ildren 


wer. From hence it 


| in was eftubliſhed 
poſſibly give a ſanction to there ; 
terefore the Puke of Ain: title 3 is wholly founded 
yen the bequeſt of his predeceſſor (which hath great 
in that monarchy, as it had in 
ar), upon the confirmation of the Cortes, and the 
eneral conſent of the people. 
tis certain, the faith of princes is ſo frequently 
wier viert to their ambition, the renunciations have 
ate validity, otherwiſe than from the powers and 
Rites whoſe intereſt it is to ſupport them. But this 
munciation which the Queen hath exacted from the 
Tech king and his grandſon, I take it to be armed 
"ith e 9 that can fortify 
ach an ad. For as it is neceſſary, ſor the ſecurity of 
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could invent, or we could 


to France, upon ſuppoſal of 
dying in a few years, that 
— tion to engage in a 
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allowing, that they refuſed to confer with thoi 
France that foot; although, at the fame time. 
the former had freſh apprehen ſions that the Duted, 
in a fit of deſpair, would accept whatever terms the 
enemy pleaſed to offer, and, by precipitating the 
own peace, prevent her Majefty from obtaining uf 
advantage, both for her alles ard herſelf. 

It is moſt certain, that the repeated leſſes ſuifered 
by the States, in little more than two — 
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they had withdrawn themſelves from the Queen's af- 


EK 


1: 


il 
75 


been about a month in Ghent, he received 
the Marechal de Fillars, to inform bim, 


1 
F 


Dutch generals taken at Denain, had told the 
publicly, of a ſudden revolution expected 
m ; that particularly the Earl of Albemarle and 
Hompeſch diicourſed very freely of it, and that 

was more commonly talked of in Holland. It 
like wiſe confidently reported in Ghent, that 
Queen was dead; and we all remember what 
nunour flew abcut here at the very ſame time, as if 
her Majeſty's health were in a bad cor dition. 

Whether ſuch vain hopes as theſe gave fpirit to 
the Dutch ; whether their frequent mistortunes made 
them angry and ſullen; whether they ſtill expected to 
wer- reach us by ſome private ſtipulations with France, 

h the mediation of the EleQor of Bavaria, as 
that Prince afterwards gave out ; or whatever elſe 
was the cauſe, they utterly retuicd a ceffation of 
uns; and made not the leatt return to all the advan- 
cs and invitations made by her Majeſty, until the 


doſe of the ign. 

hk was then andes af- 
furs in another light; to conſider bow little the vaſt 
womiſes of Count Zi were to be relied on; to 
te convinced that France was not diſpoſed to break 
vi her Majeſty, only to gratify their ill- humour, or 
wreaſonable demands; to diſcover that their factious 


i 


J 


then 


F2 


left They, therefore, 
tretted their miniſters at Uerecht to ſignify to the Lord 
MWoy-ſeal and the Earl of Strafferd, ** the States 

were 
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were diſpoſed to comply with her Majeſty, and to 
fire her good offices with France; T 
Tournay and Conde might be left to them as part 
their Barrier, without which they could not be fafe- 
That the Elector of Bavaria might not be 
retain any town in the Net „which would be 


Se Aer 


bad for Holland as if thoſe places were in the bands of 


France Therefore the States fed, that Laren 
bourg, Namur, Charleroy, and Nieuport, might be de- 
livered to the Emperor. Laſtly, That the French 
might not inſiſt on excepting the four ſpecies of goods 
out of the Tariff of 1664: That if her Majeſty could 
prevail with France to fatisfy their Maſters on theſe 
— 2 they would be ready to ſubmit in all the 


When the Queen received an account of this good 
diſpoſition in the States General, immediately orders 
were fent to Mr. Prior, to inform the miniſters of the 
French court, That her Majeſty had now ſome hopes 
of the Dutch complying with her meafures ; and there- 
fore ſhe refolved, as he had always declared, when- 
ever thoſe Allies came to themſelves, not to make the 
peace without their reaſonable ſatisfaction.“ The 
difficulty that moſt prefſed, was about the diſpoſal of 
Tournay and Conde. The Dutch inſiſted ſtrongly to 
have both, and the French were extremely unwilling 
to with either. 

Queen judged the former would ſuffice, for 
compleating the barrier of the States. Mr. Prior was 
therefore directed to preſs the Marquis de Torcy effec- 
tually on this head, and to terminate all that miniſter's 
objections, by aſſuring him of her Majeſty's refolut- 
ons to appear openly on the fide of the Dutch, if this 
demand were refuſed. It was thought convenient to 
act in this reſolute manner with France; whoſe late 
ſucceſs, againſt Holland, had taught the miniſters of 
the moſt Chriſtian King to reſume their old imperious 
manner of treating with that republick ; to which they 
were farther encouraged by the ill underſtanding be- 
tween her Majeſty and the Allies. 

This appeared from the refult of an idle 
that happened, about the end of Auguſt, at 


rect, 
between 


Friess Far 
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rery oppoſite to thoſe of Britain: They thought the 
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tetween a French and a Dutch plenipotent iary, Monf. 
— Count Rechteren ; wherein the court 

une demanded ſuch abject ſubmiſſions, and with ſo 
ach | 


ineſs, as plainly ſhewed they were pleaſed 
any occafion of mortifying the Dutch. 
Befides, the politicks of the French ran at this time 


niniſters here durſt not meet the parliament without a 
peace z and that, therefore, her Majeſty would ei- 
ther force the States to comply with France, by deli- 
wing up Tournay, which was the principal point in 
diſpure, or would finiſh her own peace with France 
ind Spain, leaving a-fixed time for Holland to refuſe or 
the terms impoſed on them. But the Queen, 
who thought the demand of Tournay by the States to 
be very neceſſary and juſt, was determined to infiſt 
won it, and to declare openly againit France, rather 
tnan ſuffer her Ally to want a place fo uſeful for their 
barrier. And Mr. Prior was ordered to fiznify this 
teſolution of her Majeſty to Monrf. de Torcy, in caſe 
that Miniſter could not be otherwiſe prevailed on. 

The Britiſh plenipotentiaries did likewiſe, at the 
ane time, expreſs to thoſe of Holland, her Majeſty's 
great ſatisfactian, that the States were at laſt diſpoſed 
watt in confidence with her: That the withed 
tis reſolution had been ſooner taken, fince 
had gained by the delay, but the French King ; that, 
wwerer, her Majeſty did not queſtion the procuring 
thfe and honourable peace, by united councils, rea- 
lnable demands, and prudent meaſures; that ſhe 
wuld aſſiſt them in getting whatever was neceſſary 
v their barrier, and in fertling, to their fatisfaftion, 
ite exceptions made by France out of the Tariff of 
54; that no other difficulties remained of moment 
"retard the peace, ſince the Queen had obtained 
il for the Duke of Sawy; and, in the ſettlement 
if the Lew Countries, would adhere to what ſhe deli- 
red from the throne: That as to the Empire, her 

heartily withed their Barrier as good as could 
*(efired ; but that we were not now in circumſtan- 
ares to expect every thing exactly according to the 
eme of Holland: France had already ed a 


great 
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Lo TIES 
conceiv in ſo much 
wardneſs, that ſhe thou Ir 
nominate the Duke of lm and the Lord Lex. 
ington for ambaſſadors in France and Spain, to receive 
the renunciations in both courts, and adjuſt matters 
— ing for his journey 
Was » When 

we cans ws tel os the Lord Ke a 50. 
fon of infamous character. He killed his adverſary 
upon the ſpot, thou he himſelf received a wound; 
and, weakened by the loſs of blood, as he was lean- 
ing in the arms of his ſecond, was moſt 
fa in the breaſt by lieutenant-general Macaring, 
who was ſecond to Lord Mabum. He died a fewer 
—_—— the _ ng he cons GE 
eſcape. I thought fo furprifing an event might de- 
ons duonly t6- be related, although it be ſomething 
foreign to my ſubjeR. 

The Earl of Stafford, who had come to Exglandin 


laſt, in order to give her Majeſty an account 
of the diſpeſition of affairs 2 now re- 


turning with her laſt inſtructions, to let the Dutch mi» | 


niſter know, That ſome points would 
meet with difficulties not to be overcome, which once 

ight have been _ obtained: To ſhew what 
— dy flowed from their delay 
and irrefolution, and to intreat them to fix on foe 
— reaſonable in itſelf, as well as poſſible to 

effected: That the would inſiſt upon the 
ceſſion of Tourney by France, provided the States 


would concur in finiſhing the peace, without ſtaring 
new objections, or inſiſting upon farther points: That 
the French in favour of the of Bo 


varia, appeared to be ſuch as, the Queen was of opi- 
nion, the States ought to agree to; which were, o 
leave the Elector in poſſeſſion of Luxembourg, Namur, 
and Charleroy, ſubject to the terms of their Barmer, 
until he thould be reſtored to his electorate ; and u 
Fr bim the kingdom of Sardinia to efface the ſtain of 


degradation in the Electoral College: Vs 
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had brought over a project of a new treaty of 
— and Barrier, which her Majefty iafited the 


Sates ſhould fign, before the concluſion of the peace; 
the former treaty having been difadvantageous to her 
ſubjects, containing in it the feeds of future diſſen- 
and condemned by the ſenſe of the nation. 
Laſtly, That her Majeſty, notwithſtanding all provo- 
cations, had, for the ſake of the Dutch, and in hopes 
of their recovery from thoſe falſe notions which had 
ſo long miſled them, hitherto kept the negociations 
: That the offers now made them were her laft, 
and this the laſt time ſhe would apply to them: That 
they muſt either agree, or expect the Queen would 
immediately to corciude her ireaty with 
France and Spain, in con junction with fach of her Al- 
lies as would think fit to adbere to her.” 

« As to Savoy, that the Queen expected the States 

would concur with her in making good the ad vanta- 
ſtipulated for that Duke, and in prevailing with 
—— to conſent to an abſolute neutrality in 
hay, until the peace ſhould be concluded.” 

The governing party of Holland, however in ap- 
pearance diſpoſed to finiſh, affected new delays, and 
riſed many difficulties about the four ſpecics of oods, 
which the French had excepted out of the Faritf 
Count Zinzendorf, the Emperor's plenipotentiary, did all 
that was poſſible to keep up this humour in the Dutch, 
"y to put them under a neceſſity of preparing 
for next campaign; and ſome time aker went 
fo far in this purſuit, that he ſummoned the ſeveral 
mniſters of the Empire, told them he had letters from 
bis maſter, with orders to fignify to them, That 
lis Imperial Majeſty reſolved to begin the campaign 
early, with all his forces united againſt France; of 
which be deſired they would fend notice to all their 
courts, that the ſeveral princes might be ready to 

their — and recruits.” At the fame 


ume Zinzenclor f endeavoured to borrow two millions 
of fl2rins upon the ſecurity of ſome 14 cities; 
i 


but could not ſucceed ether amongſt 
Amſterdam. ” 
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When the Earl of Stafford arrived at Utreche, the 
Lord Privy-ſeal ar“ he communicated to the Dusch 
miniſters the new trcaty for a Succeſſion and Barrier, 
as the Queen had ordered it to be prepared here in 
England, differing from the former in ſeveral points of 
the greateſt moment, obvious to any who will be at 
the pains to re them. This was ſtrenuouſſy 
poſed for ſeveral weeks Ly the plenipotentiaries of ike 
States; but the province of Utrecht, where the con- 
greſs was held, immediately ſent orders to their re- 
preſentatives at the Hegue, to declare their province 
thankful to the Qu*cn ; that they agreed the peace 
ſhould be made on ihe terms prepoſed by France, and 
conſented to the new projected treaty of Barrier and 
Succeſſion : Ard about the cloſe of the year 1713, 
four of the ſeven provinces, had delivered their opi- 
nions for putting an end to the war. 

This unuſual precipitation of the States, fo differ- 
ent from the whole tenour of their former conduct, 
was very much — by the Britiſ — 
ries. Their Lord ſhips had received intelligence, that 
the Dutch miniſters held frequent conferences with 
thoſe of France, and had cffered to ſettle their inte- 
reſts with that _— without = concurrence of 
Britain. Count Zinzendorf, and his colleagues, a- 
peared likewiſe, all on a fudden, to have the fame 
ci/pofitions, and to be in great haſte to ſettle their ſe- 
reral differences with the States. The reaſons for 
this proceeding were viſible encugh ; many diſſcu- 
ties were yet undetermined in the treaty of commerce 
between her Majeſty and France, for the adjuſting of 
which, and ſome other points, the Queen bad lately 
difpatched the Duke of Shreqxw/bury to that court. 
Some of theſe were of hard digeſtiur, with which the 
moſt Chriſtian Kirg would rot be ur der a neceſſty ei 
complying when he had no farther occaſion for us, 
and might, upon that account, afford better terms t 
the other two powers. Befides the Emperor and the 
States could very well ſpare ver Majeſty the honour 
of being arbitratoc of a ger .al peace; and the latter 


hoped * tLi« Mears, t-avoid the new TO of 
arrel 
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on them. 

To prevent the conſequences of this evil, there 
fortunately fell out an incident which the two Lords 
at Utrecht knew well to make uſe of: The 
between Monfieur Me/nager and Count Rechteren (for- 
merly mentioned) had not yet been made up. The 
French and Dutch differing in fome circumſtances, 
about the ſatistaction to be given the Count for 
the affront he had offered, the Britifh plenipotentia- 
ries kept this diſpute on foot for ſeveral days; and, 
in the mean time, prefſed the Dutch to finiſh the new 
Treaty of Barrier and Succeſſion between her Majeſty 
and them, which, about the middle of January, was 
concluded fully to the Queen's fatisfaftion. 

But while 4 — and 12 continued 
at the con the Queen refolved to put a 
end to 22 in _ ; ſhe — 1 — 
to the Lord Privy-ſeal, and the Earl of Strafford, to 
prepare every thing neceſſary for ſigning her own 
treaty with France. This ſhe hoped might be done 
againſt the meeting of her parliament, now prorogued 
the third of February; in which time, thoſe among 
the Allies, who were really inclined towards a peace, 
night ſettle their ſeveral intereſts by the aſſiſtance and 
ſupport of her Majeſty's 1 z and as for 
the reſt, who would e1 refuſe to comply, or en- 
deavour to protract the negociation, the heads of their 
reſpeftive demands, which France had yielded by her 

jeſty's intervention, and ble to the plan laid 
dnn in her ſpeech, ſhould be mentioned in the treaty, 
ud time limited for the feveral powers concerned 
io receive or reject them. 

The Pretender was not 


+ cut of France, 
the French, about 
g him a fafe conduct to Bar-l-duc, in the 
of Larrain's dominions, where it was then pro- 
poſed he ſhould refide. The Queen, altogether bent 
2. quieting the minds of her ſubjects, declared, 

would not fign the peace till that perſon were re- 
noved; although ſeveral pw men believed he * 

2 


yet 
pon ſome difficulties alledged by 
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be no where leſs dangerous to Britain, than in the 
place where he was. 

The argument which moſt prevailed on the States 
to ſign the new Treaty of Barrier and Succeſſion with 
Britain, was her Majeſty's promiſe to procure Tournay 
for them from France; after which, no more diffe- 
rences remained betwcen us and that Republic, and 
conſequently they had no farther temptations to any 
ſeparate tranſactiors with the French, who thereupon 
began to renew their litigious ard haughty manner of 
treating with the Dutch. The fatisfattion they ex- 
torted for the affront given by Count Rechteren to 
Monſieur Meſnager, although fomewhat ſoftened by 
the Britifh miniſters at Utrecht, was vet fo rigorous, 
that ber Majeſty could not forbear ſignifying her re- 
ſentment of it to the moſt Chriſtian King. Monſieur 
Meſnager, who ſeemed to bave more the genius of a 
merchant than a minifter, began, in his conferences 
with the plenipotentiaries of the States, to raiſe new 
diſputes upon points which both we and they had 
reckoned upon as wholly ſettled. The Abbe de R- 
lignac, a moſt accompliſhed perfon, ct great genero- 
faty and univerſal undetſtanding, was gone to France 
to receive the Cardinals cap; ard the Marechal 4 
Huxelles, was wholly guided by his colleague, Moni. 
Meſnager, who kept up thete brangles, that for 2 
time obſtructed the peace; fome of which were againſt 
all juſtice, and others of fall importance, both of 
very little advantage to his country, and lefs to the 
reputation of his maſter or himfelf. This low talent 
in buſineſs, which rhe Cardinal % Polignac ufed, in 
contempt, to call a Spirit of Negociating, mace it im- 
poſſible for the tuo Lords, plenipotentiaries, with all 
their abilities and experience, to bring Mejnager 
to reaſon, in ſever» points both with us and the 
States: His conceffiors were few and ccnftrainec, 
ſerving only to render him more tenacious of what he 
refuſed. In ſeveral of the towns, which the States 
were to keep, he inſiſted that France ſhould retain the 
Chatelianies, cor extent of country depending en 
them, particularly that of Toxrnay; a demand the 
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more unjuſtifiable, becauſe he knew his maſter had 
not only proceeded directly contrary, but had erected 
a court in his kin , where his own judges extended 
the territories a thoſe towns he had taken, as 
far as he pleaſed to direct them. Monfieur Meſnager 
hewed equal obſtinacy in what his maſter 8 
for the Ele Tor of Bavaria, and in refuſing the Tariff 
of 1664: So that the Queen's ipotentiaries re- 
preſented theſe difficulties as what might be of dan- 
gerous conſequence, both to the peace in general, 
and to the States in particular, if they were not ſpee- 
dily prevented. | 

Upon theſe corſiderations her Majeſty thought it 


France, where ſhe had then fo able a miniſter 
Duke of Shrewſbury. | 

The Marquits % Torcy, ſecretary to the moſt Chri- 
tian King, was the miniſter with whom the Duke was 
to treat, as having been the firſt who moved his ma- 
ter to apply to the Queen for a peace, in oppoſition 
to a violent faction in that kingdom, who were as ea- 
gerly bent to continue the war, as any other could be 
either here or in Lolland. 

It would be very unlike an hiſtorian, to refuſe this 
miniſter the praife he fo juſtly deſerveth, of 
ring treated, through the whole courſe of fo great 
2 negociation, with the utmoſt candour and integrity; 
never once failing in any promiſe he made, and tem- 
pering a frm zeal ro his Maſter's intereſt, with a ready 
compliance to what was reaſonable and juſl. Mr. 
Prier, whom I have formerly mentioned, reſided like- 
viſe now at Paris, with the character of miniſter ple- 
npotentiary, and was very acceptable to that court, 
upon the ſcore of his wit and humour. 

The Duke of Shrewu/bury was directed to preſs the 
French court upon the points yet unſetiled in the trea- 
of commerce between both crowns ; to make them 
drop their unreaſorable demands for the Elector of 

a; to let them know, that the Queen was re- 
ſolved not to forfake her Allies, who were now ready 
o come in; that ſhe thought the beſt way of haſten- 
ng the gencral peace, was to determine her own 

particular 
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particular one with France, until which time ſhe could 
not conveniently ſuffer her parliament to meet. 


The States were, by this time, fo fully convinced 


of the Queen's fincerity and affection to their 

lick, and how much they had been deceived by the 
inſinuations cf the factious party in Exgland, that 
they wrote a very humble letter to her Majeſty, to de- 
fire her aſſiſtance towards fettling thoſe points they 
had in diſpute with France, and profeſſing themſelves 
ready to acquieſce in whatever explanation her Ma- 
jeſty would pleaſe to make of the plan propoſed in her 
ſpeech to the parliament. 

But the Queen had already prevented their deſires, 
and in the beginning of February, 1712-13, directed 
the Duke of Shrew to inform the French coun, 
that ſince ſhe had prevailed on her Allies, the 
Dutch, to drop the demand of Conde, and the other of 
the four ſpecies of goods, which the French had ex- 
cepted out of the tariff of 1664, ſhe would not 
withcut them: that ſhe approved of the Dvtch | 
ing to have the Chatellanies reſtored with the towns, 
and was reſolved to ftand or fall with them, until they 
were fatisfied in this point.” 

Her Majeſty had ſome apprebenſions, that the 
French created theſe Cifficulties on purpoſe to ſpm out 
the treaty, urtil the campaign ſhould begin. They 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary, that our 
ſhould meet in a few weeks, which could not well be 
ventured, until the Queen were able to tell both 
Houſes, that her own peace was ſigned : that thy 
would not only facilitate what remained in difference 
between Britain and France, but leave the Dutch en- 
tirely at the mercy of the latter. : 

e Queen, weary of theſe refined miſtakes in the 
French politicks, and fully reſolved to be triſled with 
no longer, ſent her determinate orders to the Duke of 

„to let France know, That her Majeſty 
bad hitherto prorogued her parliament, in hopes ot 
accommodating the difficulties in her own treaties of 
peace and commerce with that crown, as well as ſet- 
tling the intereſts of her ſeveral Allies ; or, at leaf. 
that the differences in the former being removed, . 
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Chriſtian King would have made ſuch offers for 
—— as might juſtify her Majeſty in ſigning her- 
own peace, whether the Confederates intended to fign 
theirs or no. But ſeveral points being yet unfiniſhed 
between both crowns, and others between France and- 
the reſt of the Allies, efpecially the States, to which- 
the plenipotentiaries of that court at Utrecht had not 
thought * wo ive ſatisfaction ; the Queen was now 
come to a ena determination, both with relation to 
her own kingdoms, and to the whole alliance: that 
the campaign ing, ſhe would not willingly 
be ſurpriſed in caſe the war was to go on : that 
had tranſmitted to the Duke of Shrezo/bury her laſt re- 
ſolutions, and never would be prevailed on to reduce 
ber cwn demands, or thoſe of her Allies, any lower 
xplanation of 
the plan laid down in her ſpeech: that her Majefty 
had ſent orders to her plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, to 
iſume the character of ambaſſadors, and fign the 

immediately with the miniſters of the moſt 
Criſtian King, as ſoon as the Duke of Shrewſbury 
hould have ſent them notice that the French had com- 
plied : that the Queen had therefore farther pro- 
mgued her parliament to the third of March, in 
to allure them, by that time, of her being 
agreed on; for if the two houſes ſhould meet, while 
wy uncertainty remained, ſupplies muſt be aſked as 

a war.“ 

The Duke of Shreww/lury executed this important 
temmiſſion with that ſpeed and ſucceſs, which could 
oaly be expected from an able miniſter. The French 
Lag immediately yielded to the whole ſcheme her 
Wajefty prop ſed; whereupon directions were ſent to 


the Lord Privy-ſeal, and the Earl of Srrafferd, to ſign 


peace between Great-Britain and France, without 
*. 
Urox the ſecond Day of March, the two Britiſh pleni- 
per tiaries met thoſe of the Allies in the wet 
« Urrecht ; where the Lord pri vy- ſeal addreſſed himfelt 
b them in a ſhunt ſpecch, that the negociation had 
ww continued fœurteen months with great ſlowneſe, 
wich had proved very injurious to the intereſts c the 
Allies 
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Allies: that the Queen had ſtaid thus long, and 
ſtopped the finiſhing her own peace, rather than leave 
her Allies in ary uncertainty : that ſhe he 

would nc be all prepared to put an end to this great 
werk ; and therefore pad commanded her 28 
tiaries to tell thoſe of the Allies, that ſhe fourd it ne- 
ceſſary to conclude her own treaty immediately; and 
it was her cpinicn, that the Confederates ought to 
finiſh theirs at the ſame time, to which they were 
now accordingly invited by her Majeſty's orders.” 
Ard laftly, his Lordſhip declared, in the Queen's 
name, ** that whoever could not be ready on the day 
prefixed, ſhould hive a convenient time allowed them 
to come in.” 

Althcugh the orders fent by the Queen to her 
nipotentiaries were very preciſe, yet their 
Cid not precipitate the performance of them. 
were directed tc appoint as ſhcrt a day fer the figr- 
ing as they conveniently could : but, however, the 
rticular day was left to their Ciſcretion. 
ped to bring over the Dutch, and moſt of the other 
Allies, to conclude at the fame time with the Queen: 
which, as it would certainly be more popular to their 
country, ſo they conceived it would be more fafe for 
themſelves : beſides, upon looking over their com- 
miſſion, a ſcruple ffrang in their minds, that they 
could not fign a particular peace with France; ther 
powers, as they apprehended, authcrifing them only 
to fizn a general one. Their Lereſhips therefore ſeat 
to England to de ſire rew powers, and, in the mean 
time, employed themſelves with great induſtry, be- 
tween the miniſters of France and thoſe of the ſeven! 
Allies, to find ſome expedient fer ſmoothing the way 
to an agreement among them. 

The Earl of Strafford went for a few days to the 
Hague, to inform the States of her Majeſty's engt 
commands to his colleague and himſelf, for figning 
the peace as ſoon as peſſible; and to defire of 
weuld he ready at the fame time, which the 2 
onary premiſed; and that their ple nipotentiaries 
be im powered acccrdingly, to the great contentment 
of Mcnf. Buys, who was now fo much altered, _ 
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in reality, or appearance, that he complained to the 
Earl of Mol. Hein ius flowneſs ; and charged all 
the delays and miimanagements of a twelve-month ' 
paſt, to that miniſter's account. 

While the Earl of Stafford ftaid at the 2 
diſcovered that an emiſſary of the Duke of 
raghs had been there ſome days before, fent by his 

to diſſuade the Dutch from ſigning at the fame 
time with the miniſters of the Queen, which in Eng- 
land, would at leaſt have the appearance of a ſeparate 
peace, and oblige their Britiſh friends, who knew how 
to turn ſo ſhort a delay to very good account, as well 
as gratify the Emperor; on whom, it was alledgec, 
they ought to rely much more than on her Majefty. 
One of the States likewiſe told the Karl, that the 
fame perſon, employed by the Duke, was then in 
conference with the magiſtrates of Rotterdam (which 
town had declared fer the continuance cf the war), 
to aſſure them, if they would hold cf a little, they 
ſhould fee an rnexpeRed turn in the Pritifh parka- 
ment: that the Duke of Mar Fororgh tad a liſt of the 
diſccntented members in bath heutes, who were readv 
to turn againſt the court ; and to crown all, that his 
Grace had certain intelligence of the Queen being iu 
ſoull a ſtate of health, as made it impotſible for her to 
live above fix weeks.” $9 reſtleſs and irdefatigable 
5 avarice and ambilion, when inflamed by a deſire 
of revenge. 

But repreſentations, which bad been fo often tried, 
were now offered too late. Moſt of the Allies, ex- 
cept the Emperor, were willing to put an end to the 
war upon her Ma jeſty's plan; and the further delay 
ef three weeks muſt be chiefly im puted to that litigi- 
eus manner cf treating, peculiar to the French ; whoſe 
plenipotentiaries at Crit in ſiſted with obſtiracy upon 


mary points, which at Jeris Monſ. de Tercy had given 
150. 


Tre Emperor expected to keep all he already poſ- 
led in J; that Fertlingue on the Tuſcan craft, 
ſhould be delivzred to kit by France ; and laftly that, 


te hould not be oblized to renounce Spain. But the 
een, as well as France, thovghe that his Imperial! 
eſty cught to fit down centered with kis parts ge 
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of Naples and Milan ; and to reſtore thoſe territories 
in Italy, which be bad taken from the rightful pro- 
prietors, and by the poſſeſſion of which he was grown 
dangerous to the Italian princes, by reviving antiquat- 
ed claims upon them. 

This prince had likewiſe objected to her Majeſty's 
expedient of ſuffering the EleQor of Bavaria to retain 
Luxembourg, under certain conditions, by way of ſe- 
curity, until his EleQorate were reftored. But the 
Queen, ſuppc ſing that theſe affected delays were in- 
tended only with a view of continuing the war, re- 
ſolved to defer the peace no longer on the Emperer's 
account. 

In the middle of March, 1712-13, a courier arrived 
at Utrecht, from France, with the plan of a general 
peace, as it had been agreed between the Duke of 
Shrewſbury and Monſ. de Torcy ; wherein every parti- 
cular, relating to the interefts and pretenſions of the 
ſeveral Allies, was brought fo near to what each of 
them would accept, that the Britiſh pleniſ otentiaries 
hoped the peace would te general in ten cr twelve 
days. The Fortygreſe and Dutch were already pre- 
pared, ord others were daily ccming in, by means of 
their Lereſhip's good cffices, who found ſ. = 
nager and his colleague very ſtubborn to the 
Another courier was diſpatched to France. upon ſome 
diſputes about inſerting the titles of her Majeſty and 
the moſt Curiſlian king, and to bring a general plan 
for the intereſts of tbeſe Allies, who thould not be 
ready agairſt the time prefixed. The French renun- 
ciaticns were new arrived at Utrecht, and it was 
2greed, that thoſe, as well as that of the king of 
Spain, ſhould be inſerted at lergth in every treu, 
by which means the whole confecerzcy would become 
guarantces of them. 

The courier, laft ſent to Trance, returned to L rect 
on the twenty-ſcventh of March, with the corceſſic ns 
of that ccurt upon every neceſſary point; ſo that, all 
things being ready for putting a period to this great 
and difficult work, the Lerd Privy-feal and the Earl 
of Strafford gave notice to the miniſters of the ſeveral 
Allies, that their Lore ſlaps had appointed Tua 
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the thirty firſt inſtant, wherein to ſign a treaty of 
peace, and a treaty of commerce, between the 
1 whe LK 

ing; and h the ſaid Allies w 
at fame = to follow their example. Accord- 
iogly their Lordſhips employed the three intervent 
days, in ſmoothing the few difficulties that remai 
between the French minifters and thoſe of the ſeveral 
confederate powers. 

The important day being now come, the Lord Biſhop 
of Briffol and the Earl of Strafford, having aſſumed 
the character of ambaſſadors extraordinary, gave a 
memorial in behalf cf the French proteſtants to the 
Marechal de Huxelles and his collea gue, who were to 
tranſmit it to their ccurt ; and theie delivered to the 
Britifþ ambaffadors a declaration in writing, that the 
Pretender was actually gone cut of France. 

The conditions cf peace to be allowed the Emperor 


nud the Empire, as adjuſted between Britain and 


france, were now likewife delivered to the Count 
| . Theſe and fome other previous matters 
of ſmaller conſequence being finiſhed, the treatics of 
peace and commerce between her Majeſty of Creat- 
britain and the mcſt Criſtian king, were ſigned at the 
Lord Privy-ſeal's houſe, between two and three of 
the clock in the afterycon. The rinifters of the Duke 
of Savoy figned about an hour after. Then the af- 
ſembly adjourned :o the Earl of Stra rds, where they 
all went to dinner; and abcut nine a: night the peace 
was ſigned by the nin iſters of Portugal, by thoſe of 
Fruffia at eleven, end when it was near Ludnight by 

the States. 
Thus after all the epp«.fitien raifed by a ſtrong party in 
e, and by a virulent faction in Britain ; af.cr all the 


| tices of thoſe who preficed at the Hag ve, and, for 


eir private intereſt, endeaveured, in con inn with 
their friends in England tc prolong vai; after the 
rlt'efs endeavorrs of the unperi ch urt to render the 
meaty ineffetual; tt firm tHeidy ecruutt of the 
cen, the wiſdom arc. courage ot ber :..:.i\t:y, and 


ihe abilities of th.fe whom ſhe employed in her ne- 
Eciations abrœad, prevailed 2 have a peace ſigned 
in 
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in one day by every 
the Emperor ard the Empire; for his Imperial Majeſty 
liked his fituation too well to think of a peace, while 
the drudgeiy and expences of the war lay upon other 
ſhoulders, and the advantages were to redound only 
to himſelf. 

During this whole negociation, the King of Spain, 
who was not acknowledged by any of the confede- 
rates, had conſequently no miniſter at Utrecht ; but the 
differences between her Majeſty and that Prince were 
eaſily ſettled by the Lord Lexington at Madrid, and 
the Marquis of Montelesn here; fo that upon the Duke 
D'Offuna's arrival at the congreſs, ſcme days after 
the peace, he was ready to conclude a treaty be- 
tween the Queen and his maſter. Neither is it proba- 
ble that the Duich, or any other ally, except the Ex - 
peror, will encourter any difhcultics of moment, to re- 
tard the ſeveral treaties with his cathelick Majeſty. 

The treaties of peace and commerce between Bri- 
tain ard Trance, were ratified here on the ſeventh of 
April ; on the twenty-eighth the ratificaticrs were ex- 
changed ; ard on the fiith of May the peace was pre- 
claimed in the ufual manrer ; but vi h louder accla- 
mations, and more extraordinary rejoicings of the 
people, than had ever been remembered cn the like 
occaſion. 


concerned, except that of 
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The REIGN of 


WILLIAM the SECOND, 


SuRnameDd RUFUS. 


T the time of the Conqueror's death, bis eldeſt 
ſon Robert, upon ſome difcortent with his fa- 
mer, being abſent in France, * William, the ſecond 
fon, made uſe of this juncture, ard without attenC- 
ing his father's funeral haſtened to Englund, where, 
purſuant to the will of the deceaſed prince, + the 
nobility, although mere inclined to favour Robert, 
vere prevailed with to admit bim king, partly by his 
promiſes to abate the rigour of the late reign, and 
reſtore the laws and liberties which had been then 
aboliſhed, but chiefly by the credit and folicitations 
of Lanfranc ; for tFat prelate had formerly a ſhare in 
his educaticn, and always a great affection fer his 


perion. At Winchefter he took poſſeſſion his father's 
tre aſure, 


He was then at Abbeville in Picard. 

+} William the Conqueror on his death bed left Normandy and 
Le Maine to his fon Robert, as being his right of inheritance 3 
not without adding, as ſome hiſtorians relate, that any people, whom 
Robert was to govern, would be miſerable. England, he faid, was 
net his property by inheritance; he would not preſume to bequeath 
any one that kingdom, but left it to the diſpoſal of Heaven: 
lowerer, ſo it pleaſed God, be ſhould be glad that William, his 
bedient and beſt beloved ſon, ſhould enjoy it — and 
«cordingly ordered letters to be expedited to archbi Lanftanc, 
br facilitating William's acceſſion and — there. 
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treaſure, * in obedience to whoſe command, as well 
as to ingratiate himſelf with the people, he diſtri- 
buted it among churches and religious houſes, and 
applied it to the redeeming of — and other 
acts of popularitv. 

In the mean time Robert returned to Normandy, took 
eat applauſe and con- 
at the indignity done 

* 5 : ion of his brother 
in conſequence thereof, prepared a great fleet and 
army to invade Erxglard ; nor did 83 want an oc- 
caſion tc promote his intereſt, if the ſlowneſs, the ſoſt- 
neſs, and credulity of his nature, could have ſuffered 
kim to make a right improvement of it. 

Odo biſhop of . + of whom frequent mention 
is made in the preceding reign, I a prelate of incura- 
ble ambition, either cn account of his age or cha- 
rafter be ing reſtored to his liberty and poſſeſſions in 
England, grew into envy and difcontent, vpen ſeeing 
Lanfranc preterred before him by the new king in his 
favour and miniſtry. He therefore formed a conſpita- 
cy with ſeveral nobles of Norman birth to depeſe the 
king, and ſent an invitation to Robert to haſten over. 
Mean time the conſpirators, in order to diſtra@ the 
king's forces, ſeized on ſeveral parts of England at 
once; Briftol, Nornwich, Leiceſter, Worceſter, & Shrees- 
bury, Bath and Durham, were ſecured by ſeveral no- 
blemen: Ob himſelf ſeized Rocheſter, reduced the 
coaſts of Kent, and ſent meſſages to Robert to make 


all pcilible ſpecd. 


poſſeſſion of that duchy, with 
tent of his people, and, fpit 
him by bis father, and the uff 


+ Odo was half brother to William the Conguersr, and the firſt en 


t One might imagine from theſe words, that Dr. Swift hed 
written an account of the reign of William the Conguerer, 1 it had 
not been for what he ſays in his letter to Count Gyllenborg. 

QC Wereefter however at this time ſuffered only a ade. See the 


account of the operations the:e in Green's late ſurvey of the city oi 


Ware. fter, p. 195. 
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The king, alarmed at theſe many and ſudden defecti- 
ons, though: it his beſt courſe to begin his defence 
ſecuring he good will of the . Heredrefſed ma- 


oy grievances, eaſed them of certain oppreflive taxes 
2nd tributes, gave liberty to hunt in his foreſt, with 
other marks of indulgence, which, however forced 
from him by the neceffity of the time, he had the 
kill or fortune ſo to order as they neither loſt their good 

nor effect; for immediately after he raifed great 
= both by land and fea, marched into Kent, where 


we chief body of his enemies was in arms, recover- 


ed Tunbridge and Pevenſey, in the latter of which Oo 
bimſelf was taken priſcner, and forced to accompany 
the king to Rocheſter. This city refuſing to furrender 
at the king's fummons, Odo undertook to prevail with 
the obſtinacy of the inhabitants ; but, being admitted 
into the town, was there detained, either by a real 
or ſeeming force; however, the king provoked at 
ther ſtubborneſs and fraud, foon compelled them to 
vield, retook his prifoner, and forcing him for ever 
w abjure England, ſent him into Normenay. 


By theſe actions, performed with ſuch great celerity 
and fucceſs, the preparations of duke Robert were 
wholly diſappointed, bimtelf, by the neceſſity of his 
afairs, compelled “ to a treaty with his brother, upon 

the 


then made, Robert's infraction of it by an embarkation of troops i 


te very near year to fuccour the Zagi rebels, was a plauſible call 


and accounts for the king's invaſion of Nermandy in 
1090. Speed, whom Dr. Swift follows here, hes been fo far miſ- 
kd by Knighton, as to repreſent Robert making an actual 
er the Engl; ther: 


have the 
tarked with nor after his troops: he promiſed indeed to follow them 
with a greater force; but indalence got the better of his ambition. 
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the terms of a ſmall penſion, and a mutual 
of ſucceeding to each other's dominions on failure of 
iſſue, forced to reſign his pretenſions, and return with 
a ſhattered * to : bilkep 

About this time died archbi Lanfranc 
whoſe death the king, looſed from that — 
conſtraint he was under, ſoon began to diſcover thoſe 
irregularities of his nature, which till then he had 
ſuppreſſed and diſguiſed, falling into thoſe acts of op- 
pre ſſion and extortion that have made bis name and 
memory infamous. He kept the ſee of Canterbury four 
years vacant, and converted the revenues to his own 
uſe, together with thoſe of ſeveral other biſhopricks 
and abbies, and difpoſed all church preferments to 
the bigheſt b.dder. Nor were his exactions leſs up- 
on the laity, from whom he continually extoned ex- 
orbitant fines for pretended tranſgrefſion of certain pe- 
nal laws, and entertained informers to obterve men's 
actions and bring him intelliger ce. 

It is here worth obſervatior, that theſe —_ 
proceedings of the prince have, in the opinion of 
veral learned men, given rife te two cuſtoms, which 
are a long time grown to have the force of laws. 
Fer, fuſt the ſucceſſors of this king, continuing the 
cuſtom of ſeizing on the accruing rents in the vi- 
cancy of ſees ard abbies, it grew in proceſs of time 
to be exacted as a right, or acknowledgmert to the 
king as founcer ; whence the revenues of vacant bi- 
ſhopricks belong at this day to the crown. The ſe- 
cond cuſtom had an original not unlike. Several per- 
ſons to avoid the perſecutions of the king's inform- 
ers, and other inſtruments of cppreſſion, withdrew 
themſelves and their effects to fereign countries; up 

an 


* As for 's appropriating to himſelf the revenues of vacant 
ſees, this was the reiult and expected conſequence of the feu2al 
eſtabli ment made by his father. For when the Cenquerer had 
reduced epiſcopal and abbatial manours to military an4 baronis] tt» 
nure, the care and profits of them, between the demiſe of cach 

and the entry or inflallaticn cf his ſ»cceſſor, by neceſſity of 
tenure, devolved on the crown. But Rv is deſi rvedly cen · 
ſured for keeping the prelacies vacant longer than was 
merely with an avaricious view. 
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on which the king iſſued a proclamation, forbidding 
all men to 1 kingdom without his licence ; 
om whence, in the judgment of the fame authors, 
the writ ne exeas regno had its beginning. 

By theſe and the like arbitrary methods having 
amaſſed great treaſures, and finding all things quiet 
at home, he raifed a — 9 army to invade bis 
brother in Normandy ; but upon what ground or pre- 
text, the writers of that age are not very exact; whe- 
ther it were from a principle frequent among unjuſt 
princes, That old opprefſions are beſt juſtihed by new ; 
er, whether having a talent for ſudden enterpriſes, 
ard juſtly apprehending the reſentmerts of duke Ro- 
bet, he thought it the wiſer courſe to prevent in- 
junes than to revenge them. In this expedition he 
took ſeveral cities and caftles from his brother, and 
would have proceded farther, if Robert had not de- 
fired and obtained the aſſiſtance of Philip king of 
France, who came with an army to his relief. Ki 
Wiliam net thinking it ſafe or prudent to 
further againſt his enemy ſupported by fo great an 
ally, yet loth to loſe the fruits of his time and va- 
lour, upon a known and old expedient, which no 
prince ever practiſed oftener, or with greater ſucceſa, 
and that was, to buy off the French king with a fum 
of money. This had its effect; for that prince, not 
able to oppoſe ſuch powerful arms, immediately with- 
dew himſelf and his forces, leaving the two bro- 
thers to concert the meaſures of a peace. 

This was treated and agreed with great advanta 
en the fide of king William ; for he kept all the towns 
de bad taken, obliged his brother to baniſh Edgar 
Atheling out of Normandy, and, for a further ſecurny, 
brought over with him to England the duke himſelf 
to attend him in his expedition againſt Malcolm king 
of Scotland, who during his abſerce bad invaded the 
berders. The king having raiſed great ferces both 
by fea and land, went in perſon to repel the inroads 
of the Scots but the enterpriſe was withaut ſucceſs ; 
for the greateſt part cf his fleet was deſtroyed by a 
tempeſt, ard his army very much dimiriſhed by fick- 

and famine, which forced hin to a peace of - 
tle 
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tle honour ; by which, upon the condition of ho- 
mage from that prince, the king of England agreed to 
deliver him thoſe twelve towns (or manours) in 
England which Malco/m had held under William th 
— ** z together with a penſion of twelve thouſand 
marks. 


At this time were ſuwn the ſeeds of another quar- 
rel beween him and duke Robert, who ſoliciting the 
king to perform ſome covenants of the laſt peace, and 
meeting with a repulſe, withdrew in great diſcon- 
tent to N 8 
King William, in bis return frem Scatland, fell dan- 
roully ſick at Ghcefter, where, moved by the ſea- 
able exhortations of his clergy, or rather by the 
fears of dying, he began to diſcover great marks of 
repentance, with many iſes of amendment and 
retribution, particularly Fon his injuries to the church. 
To give credit to which good reſolutions, he imme- 
diately filled ſeveral vacant ſees, giving that of Car 
terbury to Anſelm, a foreigner of great fame for piety 
and learning. But as it is the diſpoſition of men 
who derive their vices from their complexions, that 
their paſſions uſually beat ſtrong and weak with then 
ſo it fared with this prince, who =_ reco- 
very of his health ſoon forgot the vows he had made 
in his ſickneſs, relapſing with greater violence into 
the ſame irregularities of ;njullice and —_—_— 


® So writes. But it is doubtful whether the Mm 
or Sexonic mack of filver be underſtood. The former was a weight 
ight ounces, the latter but an ounce and a half. If we m- 
by the mark of the Normans, the annuity ſtipulated for Mal 
was equivalent to about 155,cco 1. of modern currency ; 2 f 
ſcarce reconcilable with the ſtate of our r 

ſmaller or Saxonic mark be meant here (which bad not yet 
into diſuſe, ac appears by the calculations by it in the laws 
king Henry I) the penfion is more reaſonable, being equivalent 0 
about 35. 000 I. of our preſent money. This at leaſt is rather to be 
admitted than the account of the greater part of our hiſtorians, who 
ſet down the proviſion made for the Scottifh king at twelve marks of 
geld per annum, which amounts tu but 72/b. Norman, or 1700 l. in 
modern money; a penſion unworthy the magnaficence of Rufus, 
and too mean for any reigning prince to accept. 
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whereof Anſelm, the new archbiſhop, felt the firſt ef- 
This 
a 


fedts. te, foon after his promotion, offered 
the king of money by way of prefent ; but 
took 
This whole 
tſhop is taken 
— 
— bn 500 
— — a poor [ta- 
=5 = 
him, the rejet: ſo 
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for the papacy, 9tbo of Offia, bom, when It 
had ſcarce acknowledged him, I antipope Clement 
wok Rome, the caſtle of St. Angelo, and Urban from St. 
Peter's chair) Anſelm would i i impoſe on the ki pre- 
lates, and whole realm of as their apoſtolic father and 
never taken ſo muc two popes had 
deen choſen, i the approbation of the 
king, was an ion” crown 
England. A i at 
Fe infiſted on 

* primate, 
md would pope but 
Urben II. ſhould not 
demand his king ſhould 
conſent. fays Du 
2 i which 
—— 


3 
Fi 


a 


ted 

es meſſengers were allowed to lay the pall on | as 

NEE Cy he vouch ſafed 2 

was » Peers band, i ac- 
although 
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took care it ſhould be fo ſmall, that, none might in- 
terpret it to be a conſideration of his late preſermem. 
The king rejected it with ſcorn x and as he uſed but 
little ceremony in ſuch matters, inſiſted in plain terms 
for more. 1 would not — z and the king 
enraged, fought all occafions to make him uneaſy; 
until at length the poor archbiſhop, tired out with 
perpetual ufurpations (or at leaſt what was then un- 
derſtood to be ſuch) upon bis juriſdiftio, privileges, 
and poſſeſſions, deſired the king's licence for a journey 
to Nome; and, upon a refuſal, went without it. As 

as he was withdrawn, the king feized on all his 
revenues, converting them to his own uſe, and the 
archbiſhop continued an exile until the ſucceeding 


reign. 

The rticulars of this quarrel] between the king 
and archbiſhop are rot, in my opinion, conſiderable 
enough-to deferve a place in this brief collection, be- 
ing of little uſe to poſterity, and of leis entertainment; 
neither ſhould I have mentioned it at all, but for the 
occaſion it gives me of making a general obſervation, 
which may afford ſome light into the nature and di- 
ſition of thoſe ages. Not only this king's father and 
mſelſ, but the princes for ſeveral ſucceſſions, of the 
faireſt character, have been ſeverely taxed fer violat- 
ing the rights of the clergy, and perhaps not altoge- 
ther without reaſon. It is true, this character hath 
made the lighter impreſſion, as proceeding altogether 
from the party injured, the cotemporary writers being 
ö churchmen: ard it muſt be confeſſed, that 

e uſurpations of the church and court of Rome were 
in thoſe ages riſen to ſuch heights, as to be altogether 
inconſiſtent either with the legiſlature or adminiſtra- 
tion of ary independent ftate ; the inferior clergy, 
both fecular and regular, inſiſting upon ſuch immuni- 
ties as wholly exempted them from the civil power ; 
and the biſhops removing all controverſies with the 

crown 


knowledged and obliged his kingdom to ac .Urt an on this 
expreſs condition, that he ſhould be gratified with deiivering Lie 
pall to the archbiſhop elect. Thus Rufus, who would not be bullies 
was at last bubbled by a prieſt, 
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nne for they reduced the matter 
to this 


iſſue, that God was to be obeyed rather 
than men; and conſequently the biſhop of Rome, who 
«Chriſt's repreſentative, rather than an earthly prince. 
Neither Joth it ſeem improbable that all Chriſtenaum 
would have been in utter vaſſalage, both temporal 
ad ſpiritual, to the Roman fee, if the Reformation 
had not put a ſtop to thoſe exorbitancies, and in a 
meaſure opeacd the eyes even of thoſe princes 
ind ſtates who ftill adhere to the doctrines diſci- 
ine of that church. | 
While the king continued at Ghucefter, Malcolm king 
of Scot/and came to this court, with intentions to ſet- 
tle and confirm the late peace between them. It hap- 
pzned that a controverſy arofe about ſome circum- 
tances relating to the homage which Malcolm was to 
pay, in the managing whereof king William diſcover- 
ed ſo much haughtineſs and diſdain, both in words 
and geſtures, that the Scottiſh prince, provoked by 
ſuch unworthy treatment, returned home with indig- 
ration ; but ſoon came back at the head of a power- 
ful army, and entering Northumberland with fire and 
ſword, laid all waitc before him. But as all enter- 
prizes have in the progrefs of them a tincture of thoſe 
paſſions by which they were ſpirited at firſt, ſo this in- 
akon, begun upon private revenge, which is a blind 
ingoverna ble paſſion, was carried on with equal pre- 
apration, and proved to be ruincus in the event ; 
tor Robert Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, to prevent 
the deſtruction of his own country, where he had 
peat poſſ-flivns, gathering what forces he could ſud- 
cenly rai'e, and without waiting any directions from 
be king, marched againſt the $cats, who were then 
ſet down before Alnwick caftle : there, by an ambuſh, 
Makalm and his eldeſt fon Edward were flain, and the 
amy, diſcouraged by the lofs of their princes, en- 
wely defeated. This diſaſter was followed in a 
days by the death of queen Margaret, who, not 
to ſurvive her misfortunes, died for grief. Nei- 
iter did the miſeries of that kingdom end till, after 
wo uſurpations, the ſurviving fon of Malco/m, who 
ad ſſed to England for reſuge, was reſtored to his 
an by the affiſtance of king Mlliam. 


About 
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About this time the hidden fparks of animoſity 
tween the two brothers, buried but not — 
in the laſt peace, began to flame out into new diſſen 
tions: duke Robert had often ſent his complaints 19 
the king for breach of articles, but without 
which provoked him to expoſtulate in a rougher man- 
ner, till at length he charged the king in plain terms 
with injuſtice and perjury : but no men are found 10 
endure ches with leſs temper than thoſe who 
moſt deſerve them: the king, at the fame time filled 
with indignation, and ſtung with guilt, invaded N- 
mandy a tune, refolving to reduce his brother 
to ſuch terms as might ſtop all further complaints 
He had already taken ſeveral ftrong holds, by force 
either of arms or of money, and intending intirely to 
ſubdue the duchy, gave orders to have twenty thou- 
ſand men immediately raiſed in Exgland, and ſent over 
to him. The duke, to defend hunſelf againſt theſe 
formidable preparations, had recourſe again to his old 
ally the king of France, who very readily advanced 
with an army to his aſſiſtance, as an action wherein 
rr 

a e ory ce by 

4. 411 his own 114 —_ 
ing his neighbouring ſtate in the hands of a peaceful 
„from ſo powerful and reftleſs an enemy as the 
ing of z and was largely paid for his trouble 
into the bargain : for king Wilkam, either loth to en- 
ge in a long and dangerous war, or haſtened back 
by intelligence of ſome troubles from Wales, ſent of 
fers to his army, juſt ready to embark for Normandy, 
that upon payment of ten ſhillings a man they might 


have leave to return to their homes. This bargen 


was generally accepted ; the money was paid to the 
king of France, who immediately withdrew his troops, 
an king William, now maſter of the conditions, 
forced his brother to a peace upon much harder terms 
than before. | 
In this paſſage there are ſome circumſtances which 
may appear ods and unaccountable to thoſe who will 
not give due allowance for the difference of times and 


manners : that an abſent prince engaged in an ” 
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war with his own brother, and ill-beloved at home, 
hould have ſo much power and credit, as by his com- 
miſſion to raiſe twenty thouſand men on a ſudden, only 
254 recruit to the army he had already with him; that 
he ſhould have a fleet prepared ready, and lar 
enough to tranſport fo great a number; _ 
the very point of embarking he ſhould fend them fo 
an offer; and that fo great a number of 
common foldiers ſhould be able and willing to pay 
ſuch a ſum of money, equal to at leaſt twelve times 
2s much in our times; T and that, after being thus 
deluded and ſpoiled at once, they ſhould peaceably 
band and retire to their ſever-! homes. But all this 
will be leſs difficult to comprehend, when we reflect 
on the method of raifing and ſupporting armies, v 
diferent from ours, which was then in uſe, and 
continued for many ages after. All men who had 
lands in capite were bound to attend the king in his 
| wars with a proper: ioned number of ſoldiers, who 
were their tenants on eaſy rents in confideration of mi- 
ltary ſervice. This was but the work of a few days, 
and the troops conſiſted of fuch men as were able to 
| maintain their own charges at home or abroad: nei- 
ther was there any reaſon to apprehend that ſoldiers 
would ever become it ſtruments for introducing flavery, 
vio held fo great a ſhare in the property. 
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The king, upon his return from N. 


an expedition againſt the Welſh, 8 
on the advantages of his abſence had, according to 
their uſual cuſtom, made cruel inroads upon the ad- 
joining counties of Cheſter, Shrewſbury, and 
Upon the king's approach they fled into their faſtneſſes 
amorg the mountains, where he purſued them for 
ſome time with great rage and vexation, as well as the 
loſs of great numbers ot his men, to no purpoſe. From 
hence 2 was recalled by a more formidable enemy 
nearer home: for Robert earl of Northumberland, over- 
rating his late fervices p ga the Scots, as much per- 
haps and as unjuſtly as they were undervalued by the 
king, refuſed to come to his court, which, in thoſe 
days, was looked on as the firſt uſual mark of diſcon- 
tent in a nobleman; and was often charged by princes 
as a formal accuſation. The earl having diſobeyed 
the king's fummons, and concerted matters with other 
accomplices, broke out into open rebellion, with in- 
tentions to depoſe king William, and ſet up Stephen 
earl of Albemarle, fon of a ſiſter to Wilkam the Conqueror : 
but all was prevented by the celerity of this actire 
ince ; who, knowing that inſurrections are beſt quel- 
in their beginnings, marched with incredible ſpeed, 
and furprized the rebels at Newecafle, took the caſtles 
of Tinmouth and Bamburg ;* where the obſtinacy of 
the defendants prevoked him, ccntrary to his nature. 
to commit cruelties upon their perfons, by cutting of 
their hands and ears, and other the like inhumanities. 
The earl himfelf was taken priſoner as he endeavour- 
ed to make his eſcape ; but ſuffered no other puniſh- 
ment than to be confined for the reſt of his life. 1 
About this time began the Holy War fer recovering 
of Fal:ftine ; which having not been ihe enterprize ot 


any one prince or ſtate, but that wherein meſt in 


Chriftendom had a ſhare, it canrot with juſtice be fi- 

lently paſſed over in the hiſtory of any nation. 
Pepe Urban the ſecond, in a council at Clermont, 
made a pathetick exhortation, ſhewing with * — 
ef 


Now called Bamberough. 
Tt Whach was thirty years. 
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| teligious war, is attributed to the zeal and i 
certain French prieſt, 
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©» being at Jeruſalem upon pilgrimage fome 
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ſome great 
Lad, as Hugh the Great, brot 


thoſe very prelates who had firſt enga 
enterprize : doubtleſs a notable 
aatory in the churchmen of thoſe ages, who were 
able to inſpire that devotion into others, whereof they 

this 


ſeemed ſo little ſenfible themſelves. 
But a great ſhare in the honour of i — 
called Peter the 


entering often into 
vith the patriarch of that city, came 


vate treaty 


in 


irufted in all the mea ſures neceſſary for ſuch a war: 
| AU 


Vor.. IX. viſions, 
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viſions that might paſs 
which, added to the pie 
him ſuch credit with the Pope, and ſeveral princes of 
Chriſtendom, that he became in his own perſon the 
leader of a great army againſt the Infidels, and was 
| po inftrumental for engaging many others in the ſame 
deſign. 


t a ſpirit was thus raiſed in Chri among 
all ſorts of men, cannot better be conceived than from 
the vaſt numbers of theſe warlike pilgrims, who, at 
the fiege of Nice, are ſaid to have conſiſted of 600,000 
foot, and 100,000 horſe : and the ſucceſs at firſt was 
anſwerable to the greatneſs of their numbers, the vz- 
lour of their leaders, and the univerſal opinion of ſuch 
a cauſe ; for, beſides ſeveral famcus victories in the 
field, not to mention the towns of lefs importance, 
they took Nice, Antioch, and at laſt Jeruſalem, where 
Duke Godfrey was choſen king without competition. 
But zeal, with a mixture of enthufiaſin, as I take this 
to have been, is a compoſition only fit for ſudden en- 
terprizes, like a terment in the blocd, giving double 
courage and ſtrength for the time, until it fink and 
ſettle nature into its old channel: fer, in a few 
years the piety of theſe adventurers began to flacken, 
and give way to faction and envy, the natural cor- 
tions of all confederacies: however, to this ſpiri 
devotion there ſucceeded a ſpirit of honour, which 
long continued the vein ard humour of the times; 
and the Hay Land became either a ſchool, wherein 
young princes went to learn the art of war, or a 
ſcene whercin they affected to ſhew their valour, 
2 gain reputation, when they were weary of peact 
at home. 

The Chriſtians held pc ſſviſion of Fern/aulem above 
eighty vers,“ and continued their expeditions to the 
Hay Lend almeſt as many wore, with various events; 
and after they were entirely driven out of Aha. th! 
Popes have alncft in every age endeavoured in van 
to promote new cruſadoes; neither dees this pi 

9 leem 


28 held it cighty-eight rears ; from July 1099, to d 
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among us even to this day; the 
jects of ſanguine men for uniting Chri 
| Turi, being without doubt a traditional 
way of talk derived to us from the ſame fountain. 
Ribert, in order to furniſh himſelf out for this war, 
pawned his duchy to the King for 10,005 marks of 
-+ which ſum was levied with fo many ci 
4 rigor and exaction, towards the church and 
laity, as very much encreaſed the diſcontents of both 
zgainſt the Prince. 
1099. I ſhall record one act of this King's, which 


being chiefly perſonal, may paſs rather for a of 
his Ss. hon a point of hiſtory. PE” 

As he was hunting one day in the New Foreft, 2 

expreſs from „brought him intel- 

ligence, that Helie, Count de la Fleche, had laid cloſe 

ſege to Mans, and expected to carry the town in a 


few days; the King leaving his chace, commanded 


| ſome about him to point whereabout Mans lay; and 


ſo rode ftraight on without reflection, until he came 
to the coaſt. His attendants adviſed him to wait un- 
il he had made preparations of men ard money; to 
which he only returned; They that love me, will 
follow me.” He entered the ſhip in a violent ſtorm ; 
which the mariners —— with aſtoniſhment, at 
length in great humility gave him warning of the dan- 
ger; but the King commarded them inſtantly to put 
of to ſea, and not be afraid; for he had never in his 
life heard of any king that was Crowned. In a few 
days he drove the enemy from before the city, and 
wek the Count bimfelf priſoner, who raging at his 
lefeat and captivity, — That this blow 
y | 


«c was 


. money paſſes now. 
is ſo much pleaſantry and humour, as well as fpirit and 
this ſtory, as we have it recorded by William de Malmeſ- 
repreſents the menace as thrown out in the king's pre- 
I ſhall make no apology for ſetting down his words av 
, Author turbaru:n Helias capitur; cui ad ſe adducto rex 
latibundus, te, magiſter, inquit.” At ille, cujus alta 
nobilitas neſciret etiam in tanto periculo ſapere; © Fortuito, in- 
fi evadere, novi quid facerem.” Tunc 


his menaces, then gave him a fine horſe, bid him be- 
gone immediately, and deſycd him to do his worſt. 

It 15 ® injury pa = x 8 s me- 
mory, to an action, which acquired 
more honour 14 in his life, and by 
which it appeared that he was not without ſome ſeeds 
of magnanimity, had they been better cultivated, or 
not over-run the number or prevalency of his 
vices. 

I have met with nothing elſe in this king's rei 
that deſerved to be — 3 for, 3 
ſucceſsful expedition or two againſt M ales, either by 
kimfelf or his generals; they were very inconfiderabie 
both in action and event, nor attended with any cir- 


cuniſtances that might render a relation of them of any | 


uſe to poſterity, either fur inftrugion or example. 


His death was violent and une the effect f 


caſualty; although this is the or ly misfer- 
tune of life to which — of a Prince is gene- 
rally lefs ſubſ ect than that of other wen. Being at 
his beloved exerciſe of hunting in the New Ferejt of 
Hampſhire, a large itag crefled the way before bim. 
the King, hot on his game, cryed out in haſte to M al 
Tyrrel, « knight of bis attendants, to ſhoot; Tyree, 
immediately let fly his arrow, Which, cing agantt 
a tree, ſtruek the King through the heart, who tel 
dead to the grourd withcut ipcaking a word. Upon 
the ſurpriſe of this accident, all his attendants, and 
Tyrrel * among the reft, fled different ways; until 
the fright being a litile over, fuwe of then. —_ 


ſhouldſt have the fortunc to conquer 
my releaſe. REI 
told h inn, he bad not been i“ 
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| the body to be laid in a collier's cart, for 
. — 


of conveniency, conveyed it in a very un- 
becoming contemptuous manner to Winchefter, where 
+ was buried the next day without folemnity, and, 
which is worſe, without grief. 

I ſhall conclude the hiſtory of this Prince's reign, 
vith a deſcription and character of his body and mind, 
impartially from the collections I have made ; which 
nethod I ſhall obſerve likewiſe in all the ſucceeding 


— SW ſomewhat below the uſual fize, 
he was well and ffrongly knit. 
or 


— 


* 


ery ſingular virtue for a prince, which was 
that of being — his word —— :F he was 
of undoubted perſopal valour, whereof the writers in 
thoſe ages produce ſeveral inſtances ; nor did he want 
ll and conduct in the proceſs of war. But, his 
peculiar excelle was that of great difpatch, 

however y decried, allowed to be 


only 
1 Yet he was ſometimes zuilry ef breach of his faith in treaties. 


But, he is not the only prince who in different characters had cif- 
meaſures of right and wrong ; 3 public and a private conſcĩer ce. 
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only a happy temerity, does often anſwer all the ends 
ct tecrecy and counſel in a great commander, by fur. 
prifing and daunting an enemy when he leaſts expects 
it; as may appear bo ihe greateſt actions and events 
upon the records of every nation. 

He was a man of ſound natural ſenſe, as well as of 
wit and humour, upon occaſion. There were ſeveral 
tenets in the Romiſb church he could not digeſt, parti- 
cularly that of the faints* interceſſion ; and living in 
an age over-run with ſuperſtition, he went ſo far into 
the other extreme, as to be cenfured fcr an atheift. 
The day before kis death, a monk relating a terrible 
dream, which feemed to forbode him ſome misfor- 
tune, the King being told be matter, turned it into 
a jeſt; ſaid, The man was a Monk, and dreamt like 
a Monk, for lucre fake ; and therefore commanded 
Fitzhamon to give him an hundred ſhillings, that he 
might not complain he had dreamt to no . 

His vices appear to have been rather derived from | 
the temper of his body, than any original | 
of bis mind; _— OR ſanguire | 
wholly bent upon his pleafures, ard prodigal in his 
nature, he became engaged in great expences.* To 
fupply theſe, the people were 
with illegal taxes and exactions; but that fort of ava- 
rice wkich ariſes from predigality ard vice, as it is 
always needy, fo it is much more ravenous and vio- 
lent than the other, which put the King and his evil 
inſtruments (among whom Ralph, biſhop of Durban, 
is of ſpecial infamy) upon thoſe pernicious metheds 
of gratifying his extiavagances by all manner of op- 
preſſion; whereof ſome are already mentioned, ard 
others are too foul to relate. * 


Not from his attachment to groſſer pleaſures; but from bis va- 
nity, ſtudy of magnificence, buildings, affect ation of generoſity, and 
profuſeneſs in rewarding the bravery of his ſoldiers. The Monks 
bring againft him a general charge of incontinency ; but mention no 
particulars: No ſpurious iſſue is heard of; no miſtreſs raiſed to 
rank and ſplendour; not the name of any of his private favourites 
has reached us. Had he been as traftable to im, as Edgar was 
to Dunflan ; had he laid his ſceptre under the of that inſolent | 
bigot ; the fame Monks wculd have celebrated his piety, and palli- 
ated his failings z as the popes were equally grateful to Dunflar, A- 
felm, and Pe Act, by exalting thoſe inc endiaties into ſaints. 
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He is generally taxed by writers for — = 
contempt of religion in his common diſcourſe and 

haviour ; which I take to have rifen from the fame 
fountain, being a point of art, and a known expedi- 
ent, for men, who cannot quit their immoralities, at 
leaſt to banith all reſſe xĩons that may diſturb them in 
the enjoyment, which muſt be done either by not 
thinking of religion at all; or, if it will obtrude, 
by putting it out of countenance. | | 

Va there is one inſtance that might ſhew bim to 
have fome ſenſe of religion as well as juſtice. When 
wo Monks were outvying each other e 


price of an abbey, he obſerved a third at ſome 
tance, who faid never a word ; the king demanded 
why he would not offer; the Monk ſaid, he was poor, 
would give nothing if be were ever fo 
ing repiyed, Then you are the fitteſt per- 
it, wy — 2 him. But 

with reaſon enough, aſſigned more to 
I 2 for he was e 
every humour and paſſion that poſſeſſed him ſor the 
preſent ; which made him obſtinate in his reſol ves, and 
unſteady in the I 


inces have had the luck to be fo il-beloved, 
or fo little lamented. 
He never married, havirg an invincible abhorrence 
for the ſtate although not for the ſex. 
He died in the thirteenth year of his reign, the 
forty-third of his age, and of Chrift 1100, Auguft 2. 
s works of piety were few, but in buildings he 
was very expenſive, exceeding any king of England 
re or fince, amoag which Meftminſter-Hall, Min- 
ſir Caſtle, the Tower of London, and the whole city 
of Carlifſ-, remain laſting monuments of his magni- 
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ronation, reforming the abu'e; of 


the late reign : from 
the court, who had long infeſted it under the protec- 
tion and example of : he reftored the people 
tothe uſe of lights in the night, which the Conqueror 
had forbidden, after à certain hour, by the 'ringing of 
1 bell. Then he publiſhed his charter, and ordered a 
copy thereof to be taken for ny land. 
Tins charter was in ſubſtance ; freedom of Mo- 
ther Cb urch from former ; leave to the 
heirs of nobles to ſucceed in the of 
their lands, without being obliged to redeem them, 
only paying to the king a moderate relief; “ aboli- 
tian of nc es for licence of marriage to their heireſſes; 
2 promiſe of not reſufing ſuch licence, unleſs the 
match propoted be with the king's enemy, Cc. the 
next of kin to be guardions of the lands of orphans ; 

K 5 pun iſſ- 


of illegitimacy was made uſe cf to deſtroy the title of Nobert. 
a ullegitimatem, quod non fuerat earns de legitimo thors 
ris 3 unde unanimi affinſu ſus ipſum refuraverunt, & 

n Rege cn recuſaverunt, & Henricum in creaverunt. 
. The body of barons, or great council of the land, were in 
— deemed the interpreters or judges of the law of 
This was in appearance a very important conceſſion, and yet 
—— 4 uſe; for ſo long s the meaſure and proportion of 
relief (or fine upon admittan e) was left undetermined, a door 
was füll open for grievous exactions. Whence the barons, in their 
kamous convention» with king Fob, obliged him to ſettle the relief 
of their heirs, at 700 pounds for an earl's barony, 100 marks for 
: common barony, and rco ſn. lings for a knight's fief ; which was 
he ancient fine upon ſucceſſion, and was ſuppoſed to be a fourth 
fart of the yearly income « t the reſpective inheritances. See Mag- 
us Charts, art. 3. Haro ut plend atari baden beveditaren 
* ſham per antiguum ne, ; foil. H rres comitis, &c. That there 
ve very great abuſes in this b anch of the royal revenue in the 
reign, may app*ur. from the relief exated of Robert de 

earl of Arcen, upon bis ſucceeding in 1098 to the ba- 

naes of his elder brocher : this, we are told by Ordericus Fitalis, 
vs 2000 |. an enormous ſum in tkuſe times, and equi valent to about 


| 5,700 1. in the preſent. A nobleman, reduced to compound in 


is manner with the crown, before h. could bave legal poſſeffion 


| © bispaternal eftare, raight well be ſaid to redeem it. 


Ti. & With a traitor or melecon ut. 
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iſhments for coiners of falſe money; a confirms 
— of Sr. Edward's laws ; and a general amneſty. 

About the fame time he performed two acts of juſ- 
tice, which, by gratifying the revenge and the jove 
of the people, 2 very much upon their affections 
to his perfon : the firſt was, to impriſon Ralph biſhop 
of Durham, who, having been raiſed by the late king 
from a mean and fordid birth to be his prime conh- 
dent and miniſter, became the chief inſtrument, as 
well as contriver, of all his oppreflions : the ſecond 
was, in recalling and reſtoring archb! Anſelm, 
who, having been forced by the continu 
tions of the fame prince, to leave England, had liv- 
d ever ſince in baniſhment, and deprived of all his 
revenues. 

The king bad net been many months on his throne, 
vw hen the rews came that duke Robert, returned from 
the Holy Land, was rectived by his ſubjects with 
great marks of joy and honour, ard in univerſal re- 
putation for his valour ard fucceſs againſt the infi- 
dels: ſoon after which, Ra/ph biſhop of Durham, ei- 
ther by the negligence or corruption of his keepers, 
eſcaped out of pritor, and fied over to the duke; 
whom he ftirred up to renew and ſolieit his preten- 
fions to the crown of England, by writing to ſeveral 
ncbles, who, either through old friendihip, or new 
diſcontent, or an opinion of his title, gave bim pre- 
miſes of their aſſiſtance, as ſoon as he ſhould land 
in Exgland: but the duke, having returned exceeding 
poor from the I Land, was not yet in a condition 
for ſuch an undertaking, and therefore thought 
fir to defer it to a more ſeaſonable opportunity. 

As the king bad hitherto, with great induſtry, fought 
al! occafions to gratify his people, fo he ccntinued 
to do in the chuice of a wi. This was Maiilce, 
daughter of Malcelu the late king of Scuts ; 2 lady 
of great piety and virtue, who, by the power 
or perſuaſion of ker friends, was prevailed with to 
leave ker cloyſter for a crown, after ſhe had, as fowe 
writers report, already taken the veil. Her mother 
was filter 10 E Hur A:beling, the laſt heir male of the 
Saxon race ; of whom frequent mention bath been 
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mde in the two preceding reigns ; and thus the Saxon 
line, to the — contentment of the Engliſb nation, 
was again ed. 

Duke Robert, having now with much difficulty and 
of his ſubjects, raiſed great forces, and got- 
ten ready a fleet to convey them, reſolved once mor e 
to aſſert his title to the crown of England: to which 
end he had for tome time held a ſecret correſpondence 
with ſeveral nobles, and lately received freſh invitati- 
ons. The king, on * — ide, who had received 
| intelligence of his brother's preparations, gave 
_ to bis admirals to watch the ſea- ports — 
dea rour to hinder the enemy's landing: but the com- 
wanders of feveral ſhips, whether Robert had won 
them by bis bribes, or his promiſes, inſtead of offer- 
ng reſiſtance, became his guides, and brought his 
fect ſafe into Portſmouth, where he landed bis men, 
and from thenge marched to Mincheſfer, bis army 
hourly encreaſing by great numbers of people, who 
had either an affection for his perſon, an opinion of 
his title, cr a barred to the king. In the mean time 
Henry advanced with his forces, to be near the duke, 
and obſerve his motions ; but, like a wife general, 
forbore offering battle to an invader, until he might 
do it with manifeſt ad vantage. Beſides, he knew very 
well that his brother was a perfon whoſe policy was 
much inferior to his valour, and therefore to be ſoon- 
er crercome in a treaty than a fight: to this end, the 
robles on both files began to — frequent inter- 
rews ; to make overiures ; and at laſt concert the 
terms of a peace; but whelly to the advantage of 


the king, Robert renvuncing his pretenſions in conſi- 


ceration of a {inall per ſion, and of fucceeding to the 
crown o d fuld o male iſſue in his brother. 

The defection of nobles and other people to the 
cuke was to great, that men generally thought if it 
had come to a batile, the king would have loft both 
the victory and bi: crown. But Robert upon his return 
0 Nermandy after his Ciſhonourable peace, grew out 
of all 1 putation ih the world, as well as into per- 
fe baticd and contenpt among his own ſubjects, 
vhick in a ſhort time was the caule of his ruin. 


The 
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- any lay-hand whatſo- 
ever ; a wo be pero riftendom pleaded imme- 
morial cuſtom to authorize them : ＋ king Henry, 
having given the inveſtiture to certain bi „com- 
manded Anſelm to conſecrate them. This t ach- 
biſhop refuſed with great fimneſs, purfuant to what 
he underſtood to be his duty, and to feveral immedi- 
ate commards of the pepe. Both ſides adhering to 
their own ſentiments, the matter was carried to None, 
where 4r/clm went in perſon, by the kirg's defire ; 
who, at the fame time, ſent ambaſſadors thither to 
alert and defend his cavſe ; but the pope ſtill infilt- 
ing, Anjeln was forbidden to return to Engiand. The 
king terzed on all his revenues, and would not reſtore 
him, until upon other conceſſions of the pope, Hem 
was content to yield up his pretenſions to the inveſti- 
ture ; but, however, kept the right of electing Mil 
in his own bands. 

Whatever might have been the method of electing 
biſhops, in the more priuutive ages, it ſeems plain to 
me that in thefe times, ard ſomewhat before. al- 
though the election was made per clerum of prpuctum ; 
yet the king always nominate at firſt, or approved 
atrerwards and ererally both, as may be ſeen by the 
ſtyle in which their elections ran, us well as by the 
pericns choſen, who were uſtally churchmen of £ 
court, cr in fome employment near the king. 
whether this were a gradual encroackment of LE 
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pol upon the ſpiritual power, I had rather leave others 


t. About this time duke Reberr came to E- 
land, upon a viſit to the king, where he was received 
with much kindneſs and itality ; but, at the ſame 
time, the queen had private directions to manage his 
ealy temper, and work him to a conſent of remitting 
his penſion : this was without much diffi- 
culty : bur, upon the duke's return to Normandy, he 
was reproved for his weakneſs by Ralph biſhop 
of Durham, and the two earls of Mortain ard Shrew/bu- 
„ Theſe three having fled from Eaglau for rebel- 
lion, and other treaſons, lived exiles in Normandy ; 
and, bearing an inveterate hatred to the king, re- 
ſolved to ſtir up the duke to a reſentment of the in- 
jury and fraud of his brother. Robert, who was va- 
rious in his nature, and always under the power of 
the preſent perfuader, eaſily yielded to their incite- 
rents : ched the _ in bitter terms, by let- 
ters and meffages, that he had cozened and circum- 
vented him; demanding ſatisfaction, and withal 
threatening revenge. At the fame time, by the ad- 
vice of the three nobles already mentioned, he began 
to arm b imſelf as formidably as he could, with de- 
fen to ſeize upon the king's poſſeſſions in Normandy - 
but as this refolurion was rathly taken up, fo it was 
as famtly purſued, and ended in his deſtruction: 
neither hath any prince reaſon to expect better for- 
tone, that engages in 2 war , powerful neigh- 
the counſel or inftigation of exiles, who 
having no farther view than to ſerve their private in- 
tereſt, or gratifv their revenge, are fure to ſucceed 
in one er other, ii they can embark princes in their 
quarrel, whom they fail not to incite by the talſeſt re- 
preſentations - f their own ſtrength, and the weakneſs 
of their enemy: for as be king was now ſettled in 
bis throne tor firm t be ſhaken, ſo Robert had wholly 
loſt his creCit and friendſhip in England; was funk in 
reputation at home; and, by his unlimited profuſe- 
refs, reduced fo low, that, having pawned moſt of 
bis dominions, he had offered Rowen, his capi- 
al city, in ſale to the inhabitants. All this 
was 
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was very well known to the king, who reſolving to 


make his advantage thereof, pretended to be highly 
voked at the diſgraceſul fpeeckes and menaces of 
is brother; which he made the formal occaſion of 2 
quarrel ; therefore he firſt ſent over ſome forces to ra- 
vage his country; and, underſtanding that the duke 
was coldly ſupported by his own ſubjects, many of 
whom came over to the king's army, he ſoon followed 
in perfon with more ; took feverai towns ; and, plac- 
ing garriſons therein, came back to England, defign- 
ing with the firſt pretext or opportunity to return with 
a more potent army, and wholly ſubdue the dutchy 
to his obedience. 

Robert, now grown ſenſible of his weakneſs, became 
wholly diſpirited; and following his brother into Eng- 
land, in a moit dejected manner begged for peace: 
but the king, row fully determined upon bis ruin, 
turned away in difdain, muttering at the ſame time 
ſome threatening words. This indignity rouſed up 
once more the ſinking courage of the duke; who, 
with bitter words, deiciting the pride and ir ſolence 
of Henry, withdrew in a rage, and haſtening back to 
Normandy, made what preparations he could for his 
own detence. The king obſerving his nobles very 
ready to engage with him in this expedition; and be- 
ing aſſured that thoſe in Normandy would, upon his ap- 
proach, revolt from the duke, ſoon followed with a 
mighty army, and the flower of his kingdom. Upon 
his arrival he was attended, according to his 42 
tion, by ſeveral Norman lords; and, with this formi- 
dable force, fat down before Tenrrchebray : the duke, 
accompanied by the two cxiled earls, acvanced with 
what ſtrength he had, in hopes to draw the enemy 
from the fiege of fo important a place, although at 
the hazard of a battle. Both armies being drawn cut 
in battalia, that of the lings, truſtin g to their nun- 

66. bete, began the charge with great fury, but 
0 without any order. The duke, with ferces 
far inferiour, received the enemy with much firmneſs; 
and, finding they kad ſpent their firſt heat, ad- 
var ced very regularly againft heir main bedy, before 
y could recover tleinielves irom the contuſion they 

were 
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were in. He attacked them with fo much courage, 
that he broke their whole body, and they began to 
ty on every fide. The king believing all was loſt, did 
what he could by threats and gentle words to ſtop the 
light of his men, but found it impoſſible : then he 
commanded two bodies of horſe, which were placed 
in either wing, to join, and wheeling about, to at- 
tack the enemy in the rear. The duke, who thought 
himſelf ſo near a victory, was forced to ſtop his pur- 
ſuit ; and ordering his men to face about, began the 
hoht ane w; mean time the ſcattered purts of the main 
body, which had ſo lately fled, began to rally, and 
in upon the Normans behind, by which duke No- 
s army was almoſt encompaſſed ; yet they kept 
their ground awhile, and made {everal charges, until 
at length, perfectly overborne by numbers, they were 
utterly deleated. There duke Robert, doing all the 
parts of a great captain, was taken pritoner, together 
with the earl cf Martain, and almcit his whole army: 
fer being hemmed in on all ſides, few of them could 
make their eſcape. Thus in the ſpace of forty 

rears, Normundy, ſubdued England, and Eng- 27: 
land Norman:ly ; which are events perhaps hardly to be 
paralleled in any other ages of the world. 

The king, having ftaid a while to ſettle the ſtate of 

„returned with his brother into England, 
whom he fent priſoner to Cardiff caſtle, with orders 
that Le h u!d be favcurab!y uſed, which, for ſome 
time, were duly obſerved; until being accuſed of at- 
temptin g to wake his eſcape (whether it were real or 
feizred) he had Eis eycs put out with a burning bafin, 
by the kin 2's expreſs commands ; in which untcrable 
corditicn he lived fer fix anc m__ years. 

It is believed the king would barely have engaged in 
this unnatural and invieicus war, with fo little pre- 
tence or provocation, if the pape had not openly ap- 
proved and fanGified his caute, exhorting him to it as 
a meritoricns action; which ſeems to have been but 
an ill return m the vicar of Chriſt to a prince who 
lad performed ſo many brave exploits for the ſervice 
of the Church, to the hazard of his perſon, and ruin 
« his fortune. But the very bigotted monks, ho 

ve 
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have left us their accounts of thoſe times, do gene. 
rally agree in he: vily taxing the Raman coun for bribe. 


and corruption. Ard the bing had 
x. + bis right of inveſting biſh ps, which e — 
ed in mediately after bis reduction of Normandy, and 
was a matter of much more tervice to the , than 
all the atchievements cf duke Robert in the Holy 
Land, whoſe merits, as well as pretenſions, were now 
antiquated ard out of date. 

1 _ About this time the emperor Henry V. ſent 
to defire Maude the king's daughter in marriage, who 
was then a child about eight years old: that pri 
had lately been embrceiled in a quarrel with the ſee of 
Rome, which began upon the fame fubjeCt of inveſting 
biſhops, but was carried to great extremities : for in- 
vading Italy with a mighty ary, he tock the pe 
priſoner, forced him to yield to whatever w_ 
thought fit to impoſe, and to take an oath ef fidelity 
to him between his hands: however, as fnon as Henry 
had withdrawn his forces, tlie pope afſembling a corn- 
eil, revoked all his conceſſions, 25 extorted by cem- 
pulſion, and raifed great troubles in Germany agairſt 
the emperor, who, in order to ſecure himfelf, fought 
this alliance with the king. 

About this time Ekewife died archbithop Anſel», 1 
prelate of great piety and learning, whole zeal for the 
fee of Rome, as well as for his own rights and privi- 
leges, ſhould in juſtice be impured to the errors cf the 
time, and not of the man. After bis death, the king, 
following the ſteps of his brother, beld the ice vacant 
hve years, contenting himfelf with an excuſe, which 
looked like a jeſt, that he orly wzited until he could 
find another ſo good 2 man as Ar/e/m. 

In the fourteenth year of this ELing's reign, the I, 
after their uſual manner, invaded the marches with 
great fury and deſtruction; bv! the king. he ping to 
put a final end to thofe perpetual rreubles and vexati- 
ons given to his kingdom by that urquiet people, went 
in perſon againft them with a poweriu! army; and to 
prevent their ufual ftratagem of retreating to their 
woods and mountains, and other faſtreff-<, be order- 
ed the woods to be cut down, beſet all their places of 
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if it proved ſucceſsful, the honour and advantage te- 
ed to him, and if otherwiſe, he was free from 
the blame: thus when he choſe a wife for himſelf, 
and a huſband for his daughter, when he his 
expedition againſt Robert, and even for the eleftion of 
an archbiſhop to the ſee of Canterbury, he proceeded 
wholly by the advice of ſuch general aſſemblies, ſum- 
moned for the ſe. But the ſtyle of theſe con- 
ventions, as defivered by feveral authors, is very va- 
rious: ſometimes it is comites, barones, & cleri ; + 
his marriage was agreed on, confilio majorum natu &f 
magnatum terre. One author 1 calls it con brin- 
cipum, 3 & religui populi. And for the elec- 
tion of an archbiſhop, the Saxon chronicle ſays, that 
be commanded by letters all biſhops, abbots, and 
thanes to meet him at Clhcefter ad procerum conventum. 
Laſtly, ſome afficm theſe blies to have been an 
imitation of the three eftates in Normandy. I am very 
ſenſible how much time and pains ha ve been emp 

by ſeveral learned men to ſearch out the ori of 
parliaments in Exgl/and, wherein I doubt they have lit- 
tle fatisfied others or themſelves. I know likewiſe 
that to engage in the ſame enquiry, would neither 
ſuit my abilities nor my ſubjet. It may be ſufficient 
for my purpoſe, if I be able to give ſome little light 
into this matter, for the curioſity of thoſe who are 
leſs informed. 

The inſtitution of a ftate or common-wealth out of 
a mixture of the three forms of government received 
in the ſchools, however it be derided as a foleciſm 
and abſurdity by ſome late writers on politicks, hath 
been very arcient in the world, and is celebrated by 
the graveſt authors of antiquity. For although tbe 
fupreme power cannot preperly be faid to be dividec, 
yet it mav be fo placed in three ſeveral hands, as each 
to be a check upon the other; cr formed into a ba- 
lance, which is held by him that has the execute 

wer, with the nobility and people in count 

in each ſcale. Thus the kingdom of Media is repre- 
ſented by Xenophun before the reign of Cyrus ; > 
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ag 
the Germans of old fell upon 
model, from whence the Gorhs their neighbours, 
vith the reſt of thoſe northern people, did perhaps 
it. But an aſſembly of the three eſtates is not 


great poſſeſſions 
the arts and induſtry of 9 
terotion of their new converts : and pow 
ays accompanying 
gan to grow cenfiderable, to 
n themſelves into a body, and to call aſſemblies 
er ſynods by their own authority, or ſometimes by the 
command of their princes, who in an ignorant age 
da mighty veneraticn for their learning as well as 
pety. By ſuch degrees the Church —. at length, 


iy very juſtifiable ſteps, to have her ſhare in the com- 
nan-wcalth, and became a third eftate in meſt king- 
of Europe; but theſe aſſemblies, as we have a 
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feſt and annoy his enemy. a war was kindled 
the two K. w 
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F 
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ring battle; the reſt of the day was ſpent in light 
< repeated for ſome 


der of the year 
1119. At length the violence of the two princes 
brought it to a battle: for Lui, to give a reputation 
to his arms, advanced towards the frontiers of Ner- 
nandy, and aſter a thort ſiege took Gus Nicaiſe;* there 
the King met kim, and the fight n, which con- 
mued with great obſtinacy on fides for nine 
urs. The French army was divided into two bo- 
des; and the Enghſb into three; by which means, 


At that time reckoned an important fortreſs on the river Epte. 
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that part where the King fought in perſon, being u- 
tacked by a ſuperior number, began to give way; 
and Wilkam Criſpin, a Norman baron, finghng out the 
King of England, (whoſe ſubject he had been, but 
baniſhed for treaſon) ſtruck him twice on the head 


with ſo much violence, that the blood guſhed out of 


his mouth. The King inflamed with rage and 
nation, dealt fuch furious blows, that be ſtruck 
ſeveral of his enemies, and Criſpin among the reſt, 
who was taken priſoner at his horſe's feet. The fol- 
diers encouraged by the valour of their Prince, ral- 
lied and fell on with freſh vigour, and the victory 
ſeemed doubtful, when William the ſon of King Henry, 
to whom his father had intruſted the third of 
his army, which had not yet engaged, fell on with 
this reſerve upon the enemy, who was already 
very much harraſſed with the toil of the day: this 
quickly decided the matter ; for the French, 

valiantly fighting, were overcome, with the fla 
ter of ſeveral thoufand men; their A the 
field, and withdrew to Andeli; but the King of E- 
land recovering Gud# Nicaiſe, returned triumphant to 


This important victory was followed by the defec- 
tion of the Earl of Anjou to King Henry, and the Earl 
of Flanders fell in the battle; by which the King of 
France was at once deprived of two powerful akes. 
However, by the interceſſion of the former, a peace 
was ſoon after made between both crowns. Wilkan 
the King's fon did homa ge to Lowis for the Dukedom 
of Normandy ; and the other William, following the 
fortunes of his father, was left to his and 
complaints. 

It is here obſervable, that from this time until Wales 
was ſubdued to the Engliſh crown, the eldeſt ſons of 
England were called Dukes of Normandy, as they are 
now Princes of Wales. 

1120. The King having ſtaid ſome time in Ner- 
mandy, for the ſettlement of his Duchy after the ca- 
lamities and confufions of a war, returned to England, 
to the very great fatisfaftion of his people and bim- 
ſelf. He had enlarged his dominions by the 
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of Normandy; he had fubdued all his competitors, 
and forced even the King of France, their great pro- 
, after a glorious victory. to his own conditions 
of a peace ; he was npon very good terms with the 
Pope, who had a great eſteem and friendſhip ror his 
, and made him larger conceſſions than was uſual 
that ſee, and in thoſe ages. At home he was 


reſpefted by the clergy, reverenced by the nobles, 
- + 1 the people; in his Gadd bs wer 
bleſſed with a fon of much » juſt growing to 
years of manhood, and his daughter was an els; 
io that he ſeemed to poſſeſs as great a thare of h 
pineſs as human life is capable to admit. But the fe- 
licity of man depends upon a con junction of many cir- 
cumſtanees, which are all ſubject to various acci- 
dents, and every ſingle accident is able to diſſolve the 
whole contexiure ; which truth was never verified 
more than in this Prince, who by one domeſtick miſ- 
fortune, not to be prevented or foreſeen, found all 
the pleaſure and content he prepcfed to himfelf by 
his prudence, his induftry, and his valour, wholly 
diſappointed and deſtroyed: for William the young 
= having embarked at Barfleur fome time after 
is father, the mariners being all drunk, ſuffered the 
ſhip to run upon a rock, where it was daſhed to 
pieces: the Prince made a ſhift to get into the boat, 
and was making to the ſhore, until forced back by 
the cries of his ſiſter, whom he received into the 
boat, but fo many others cronded in at the fame 
time, that it was immediately overturned. There 
periſhed, beſide the Prince, a natural fon and daugh- 
ter of the King's, his niece, and many other perſons 
of quality, together with all their attendants and fer- 
rants, to the number of a huncred and forty, beſides 
bity mariners, but one perſon eſcaping. 

Althcugh the King ſurvived this cruel misfortune 
wany years, yet he could never recover his former 
humour, but grew melancholy ard moroſe; however, 
m order to provide better for the peace and ſettle- 
ment of the kingdem after his death, about five 
months after the loſs of ls fon, his former queen 
baving died three years before, he married Adelats, 
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and ſent one of them (Meulant) to his 
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Earl of who ed to ſhew a more 
than ordinary zeal in This young lord 
was the King's nephew fon of the Earl 
of Bleis by Adele th er: he rn 
high fa with who had mar- 
vied hi of the Earl of 
Boubgne, and 
made him 

The King, of the 
crown in his and an 
vath of fealty with a 
ſecond huſband, 
in Geoffry Plantagenet Earl of Anjou, the fon of Full 
lately deceaſed. 

This whoſe dominions confined on France 
and Normandy, was uſually courted for an ally by both 
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ings in their ſeveral quarrels ; but having little faich 
— he never ſcrupled to change fides as often 
as he faw or conceived it for his advantage. After 
the great victory over the French, he cloſed in with 
King Henry, and gave his daughter to the young 
Prince William ; yet at the fame time, by the private 
encouragement of Lovis, he prevailed on the Kin of 
to be eaſy in the conditions of a peace. Upon 
the unfortunate loſs of — 2 4 e 2 in 
Normandy thereupon, he fell again from the King, 
gave his other daughter to Willian the fon of Robe, 
and ſtruck up with France to take that Prince again 
into protection. But dying ſoon after, and leaving 
his ſon Geoffry to ſucceeti in that earidom, the King 
was of opinion he could not any where beſtow his 
daughter with more advantage, both for the ſecurity 
and enlargement of his dominions, than by giving her 
tw this Earl ; by which marriage Anjou would become 
an acquiſition to Normandy, and this be a more equal 
match to ſo formidable a neighbour as France. In a 
ſhort time the marriage was concluded; and this earl 
Ceuſfry had the honour to introduce into the royal fa- 
mily of England the furname of Plantagenet, borne b 
many fucceeding kings, which began with Henry I. 
who was the eldeſt ſon of this marriage. 
But the King of France was in great diſcontent at - 


| this match: he eafily foreſaw the diſmal conſequen- 


ces to himſelf and his ſucceſſors from ſuch an increaſe 
of dominion united to the crown of England. he knew 
what impreſſions might be made in future times to the 
ſhaking of his throne by an aſpiring and warlike king, 


| Frhey ſhould happen in a weak reign, or upon any 


great diſcontents in that kingdom. Which conjec- 
tures being highly reaſonable (and fince often verified 


by events) he caft about to find ſome way of driving 


| tte King of England intirely out of France; but having 
| Neither pretext nor ſtomach in the midſt of a peace to 


in an open and formal quarrel, there fell out an 
accident which gave him plauſible occaſion of purſu- 
ing his deſign. 

Charles the Good Earl of Flanders, having been lately 


murdered by ſome of his ſubjects, upon private re- 
Vol. IX. L venge, 
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venge, the king of France went in to take re- 
venge of the aſſaſſins, which he ormed with great 
juſtice and honour. But the late Earl leaving no ben 
of his body, and ſeveral competitors appearing to dif- 
te the ſucceſſion, Louis rejected ſome others who 
— to have a fairer title, and adjudged it to N. 
reren him to 
his intereſts upon any gu he might en in 
againft the king of England. Not content wah thi 
he aſſiſted the earl in perfor, fubdued his rivals, and 
left him in peaceable poſſeſſion of his new dominion. 
King Henry, on the other fide, was very apprehen- 
five of his nephew's greatneſs, well knowing to what 
end it was directed; however, he ſeemed not to te- 
gard it, contenting himfelf to give tbe earl employ: 
ment at home by privately nouriſhing the difcontents 
of his new ſuꝭ jects, and abetting under-hand another 
pretender : for Wilkam had fo entirely loſt the hearts 
of his people, by his intolerable avarice and exactions, 
that the principal towns in Flanders revolted from him, 
and invited Thierrie earl of Alſace to be their governor. 
But the king of France generouſly refolved to 
once more in his defence, and took bis third expedi- 
tion into Flanders for that purpoſe. He bad marched 
as far as Artuis, when he was ſuddenly recalled to de- 
fend his own dominions from the fury of a powerful 
and provoked invader : for Henry king of England, 
moved with indignation to fee the French king, in the 
midſt of a peace, fo frequently and openly | 
his me ſt dangercus enemy, thought it the beſt way to 
divert Louis from kindling a fire againſt him abroad, 
by forcing him to extinguiſh one at home: be there 
fore entered into the bowels of France, ravaging and 
laying waſte all before him, and quickly grew fo for- 
midable, that the French king, to purchaſe a peact, 
was forced to promiſe never more to aſſiſt or favou 


the earl of Flanders ; however, as it fell out, this u- 1 


ticle proved to be wholly needleſs; for the young e!! 
ſoon after gave battle to Thierri:, and put his whole 
army to the rout ; but purſuing bis victory, he it | * 


tents 
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ceived a wound in his wriſt, which, by the unſkilful- 


refs of a furgeon, coſt him his life. * 


This one flight inconfiderable accident did, in all 
probability, put a ſtop to very great events ; for if 
that young prince had ſurvived his victory. it is hardly 
to be doubted but through the juſtneſs of bis cauſe, 
the reputation of his valour, and the atſitance of the 
king of France, he would in a little time have recover- 
ed Normandy, and perhaps his father's liberty, which 
were the two defigns he had in agitation ; nor could 
he well have miſſed the crown ol England after the 
king's death, who was now in his decline, when he 
had fo fair a title, and no competitors in view but a 
weman and an infant. 

1129. Upon the king's return from Normandy, a 
great council of the clergy was held at Landon, for the 
puniſhing of prĩeſts who li _ in concubinage, F which 

2 Was 


The lance paſſed or under the ball of his thumb into 
his wriſt. The wound gangrening, he died within five days. 

F For celibacy was now placed among the firſt of eccleſiaſtic vir- 
mei. Not concubines only but wives were deemed a reproach to 
the ſacred order; and canons were made for infliting equal puniſh- 


ments on clergymen who cohabited with either: nay, the wives of 


peſts were denied to be wives, and degraded into the rank of con- 
At ſome councils in this reign, ſevere decrees paſſed to 


F 


. reſtrain ecclefiaſtics from matrimony, and to chaſtiſe thoſe, who be- 


ing married ſhould negle& to repudiate their wives. If a prieft, dea- 
cn, ſubdeacon, &c. ſhould ſuffer any woman, except a mother, fifter, 
an, or per ſon unſuſpeFed, to dwell in the houſe with bin, he 
vas to be puni with of of bene and of bis wr, ans the 
concubinary or ſuſpected to be arre ſciplined, or reduced 
hea fave. [Council. Lond. anns 1126. C. 13... 


| finency, by levyi fines on the tranſgreſſors, without waiting for 
| thir coviftion in an ecclefiattical court, or rather in licu of the 


This 
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was the great grievance of the Church in thoſe 
and had been condemned by ſeveral carons. Th; 
aſſembly thinking to take a more effectual courſe 
againſt that abomination, as it was called, decreed 
ſevere penalties upon thoſe who ſhould be guilty of 
breaking it, intreating the king to fee the law put in 
execution ; which he very readily undertook, but per. 
formed otherwiſe than was expected, cluding the 

of the law by an evaſion to his own advantage: for 
exacting fines of the delinquent priefts, he fog 
them to keep their concubines without further Cf. 
turbance. A very unaccountable ſtep in fo wiſe a 

for their own conceraments, as the clergy of 
times is looked upon to have been; and although per- 
haps the fact be not worth recording, it may ferve as 
2 leſſon to all affemblies never to truſt the execution 
of a law into the hands of thofe who will find it more 
to their intereſts to ſee it broken than obſerved. “ 


This was thought an invaſion of the ſpiritual power, and beſides 
2 motive of avarice was ſuppoſed to lurk 
ed for the chaftity of the Church. Anſelm, 
to royal favour, and to the of the revenues of his fe, 
could not brock uch proceedings, he diſpatched | 
chiding epiſtle to the king. A tort 
ſpirit of the man, and the ſtyle in which biſhops durſt adm 
their fov:reigns. © Audio quòd veſtra excellentia vindictam exer- 
t cet ſuper prefÞvieros Angliæ, et ſorisfacturam exigit ab us qui 
« non fcrvaverunt præceptum concilii, quod ego cum veſtro fan 
< tenui apud Lundunzam cum aliis eprſcopis, Cc. quod hactenus in- 
« aucitum & inufitatum in ecclefia Dei de uilo rege & de aliquo 
c principe. Noa enim pertinet—hujuiſmodi culpam vindicare, aik 
« ad fingulos epiſcopus—aut, ſi & epiſcopi in hoc negligentes ſus- 
« rint, ad archiepiſcupum & priimatem—precor itzitur 4 conſuls, 
ne vos contra eccletiafticam ccnſuerudinem in tam grave pecca 
« tum mittatis—dico enim vobis, cvod valde timere debetis, 
ec pecunia taliter accepta—n'n adjuvabit terrena negotia z ut tactan, 
e quantum noceat animæ, quantum poſtea perturbabit,” The kg 
after ſuch an increpation, was cautious of interfering with eccleh- 
aſtical diſcipline. Freſh ſynods threw out more inveCives 1 
fiercer menaces againſt the concubinage, under which term was it- 
cluded the marriage of clerks ;z but the evil was ftili unremored. 
Thus matters ſtood before the opening of the council of Lau u 
1129, whole irapolitic management is here cenſured by Dr. Swift. 

* The ing might now, it ſeems, animadvert upon hi 
and married prieft> without fear of a primate's reprimand; the hn 
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refs Maude was now happily deli- 


1132. The empr 7 
2 a ſon, who was afterwards king of England 
by the name of Henry the Second x, and the king call- 
ng « parliament, had the oath of fealty repeated by 
the nobles and clergy to her and her iſſue, which in 
the compaſs of three years they all broke or forgor. 

1134. I think it may deſerve a place in this hiſtory 


to mention the laſt ſcene of duke Robert's life, who 


ether through the porneſs or greatneſs of ſpirit, hav- 
ng cutlived the loſs of his bonour, his dominions, his 

liberty, bis eye- ſight, and his only fon, was at laſt 
| forced to fink under the load of eighty years, and 
' muſt be allowed for the greateſt example either of in- 
W ſenſibility or contempt of earthly things, thar ever ap- 
| peared in a fovereign or private r He was a 
' prince hardly ed ualled by any in his time for valour, 
; corduR, and ccurteſy ; but his ruin beg:n from the 

exfineſs of his nature, which whoever — how to 
manage, were ſure to be refuſed nothing they could 
. By fuch profuſion he was reduced to thoſe un- 
happy expedients of remitting his rights for a penſion, 

ef pawning his towns, and multiplying taxes, which 

wrought him into hatred ard contempt with his fub- 


3 
itſelf bad reſigned this branch of her diſcipline to him: but he was 
E for celi- 
| inſt 


{ ceping ſtrumpets, that 
te term focariee, uſed by Machero Paris, may feem to favour ſuch 
gro. ch. Ureres is the appallation expreſsly given to thoſe 
ud pitied domefticks by H. 


Hunt: Hovedon, the A 
Mergen and of Waverly, and the Chronicon of Heni 
Ar, Eee. vol. 1. p. VI If it was an I 
to intruſt the king with execution of their laws againſt 
ducubinage, however acted, on this cccafion, the good poli- 
deus, by diſp with thoſe who could not bear i 


2 
om their wives. It was not his buſineſs to extinguiſh connubial 
— deſtroy family con exions in that order A married clergy, 
| might reaſonably imagine, would never become flaves to Rome, 
| Kr wnhire with any pope te ſubvert the civil conflitution. 
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jects; neither do I think any virtue fo little com- 
mendable in a ſovereign as that of liberality where it 
exceeds what his ordinary revenues can z Where 
it paſſes thoſe bounds, his ſubjects all be op- 
to ſhew his bounty to a few flatterers, or he 
muſt fell his towns, or renounce his rights, by 
ing er to ſome powerful prince in the 
neighbourhood ; all which we have lived to ſee per- 
formed by a late monarch in our own time and coun- 


try. 
1135. Since the reduction of Normandy to the king's 
NY - by he found it neceſſary for his — 
ſpend in that duchy ſome part of his time almoſt eve- 
ry year, and a little before the death of Robert he 
made his laſt voyage there. It was obſervable in this 
prince, that having ſome years paſt X 
eſcaped ſhipwreck in his paſſage from Normandy into 
England, the ſenſe of his danger had made very deep 
impreſſions on his mind, which he diſcovered by a great 


dineſs of his reſolutions, he kept them to the lat, 
making a progreſs through parts of Normandy, 
treating his ſubjects in all places with great familia- 
rity and kindneſs, granting their petitions, eaſing ther 
taxes, and, in a word, giving all poſſible marks of 1 
religious, wiſe, and gracious prince. 
— to St. Dennys le For ment from his progreſs 
a little indiſpoſed, he there fell into a fever upon a fur- 
feit of lamprey, which in a few days ended his life. 
His body was conveyed to England, and buried at 
Reading in the abbey-church bimfelf had founged. 
It is hard to affirm any thing peculiar of this prince's 
character; thoſe authors who have attempted it men- 
tioning very little but what was common to 
thouſands of other men ; neither have they recorded 
any of thoſe perſonal circumſtances or paſſages, which 
only can diſcaver fuck qualities of the mind as 
diſtinguiſh one man from another. Theſe defect way 
perhaps appear in the ficries of many ſucceeding kings; 
which makes me hope I ſhall not be altogether * 


retormation in his life, by redreſſing ſeveral grievances | 
and doing many acts of piety ; and, to ſhew the ſten- 
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| ed for ſometimes diſappointing the reader in a point 
wherein I could —_— ds the moſt exact. way 


As to his perſon, he is deſcribed to be of middle 
fature , his body ſtrong ſet and fleſhy ; bis hair black; 
his eyes large ; his countenance amiable, and very 


| pleaſant, eſpecially when he was merry. He was tem- 


in meat and drink, and a hater of effeminacy, 
2 vice or folly much complained of in his time, e 
cally that circumſtance of long artificial hair, which 
he forbad upon ſevere penalties. His three principal 
zitues were prudence, valour, and eloquence. Theſe 
vere counterbalanced by three great vices ; avarice, 
cuelty, and luft ; of which the firſt is proved by the 
frequency of his taxes: the ſecond by his treatment 
of duke Nobert; and the laſt was notorions. But the 
proof of his virtues doth not depend on fingle inftances, 
manifeſting themſelves through the whole courſe of a 
bag reign, which was hardly attended by any misfor- 
une that prudence, juſtice, or valour could prevent. 


| He came to the crown at a ripe age, when he had 


paſſed thi ears, having learned, in his private life, 
to ſtru Je with — whereof he had his ſhare, 
from the capriciouſnefs and injuſtice of both his bro- 
thers ; and by obſerving their failures, he had learn- 
ed to avoid them in himſelf, being ſteady and uniform 
in his whole conduct, which were qualities they both 


\ ſeemed chiefly to want. This likewiſe made him fo 


tenacious as he was obſerved to be in his love 
hatred. He was a ftri& obſerver of juſtice, which 

be ſeems never to have violated, but in that particu- 
lar caſe, which political caſuiſts are pleaſed to diſpenſe 
vith, where the diſpute is about a crown. In that 
W_T SS SS © 0 -@&- V2 
Confider him as a private man, he was perhaps the 
moſt accompliſhed al of his age, having 12 
dus wit, cultivated by learning, and advanced with 
great thare of natural eloquence, which was his pe- 


char talent: and it was no doubt the ſenſe he had 
of this laſt perfection in himfelf, that put him fo often 
won calling together the great councils of the nation, 

natural oratory is of moſt figure as well as uſe. 


- THE 
Here the ſentence breaks off ſhort, and is lef: unfiniſhed. 
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HE veneration which people are ſuppoſed natu- 
rally to pay to a right line, and a lawful title 
in their Kings, muſt be upheld by a long unicterrupted 
tucceſhon, otherwiſe it quickly loſes opinion, upon 
which the ſtrength of it, although not the juſtice, is 
entirely ſcunded: and where breaches have been 
already made in the lineal deſcent, there is little ſe- 
curity in a good title (though confirmed by promiſes 
and oaths) where the lawful heir is abſent, and a po- 
pular aſpiring pretender near at hand. This, I think, 
may paſs for a maxim, if any conſequences drawn 
from hiſtory can pretend to be called fo, baving been 
verified fucceflively three times in this kingdom, I 
mean by the two preceding Kings, and by the Prince 
whoſe reign we are row writing. Neither can this 
obſervation be juſtly controuled by any inſtances 
brought of future princes, who being abſent at their 
eredeceſſur's death, have peaceably ſucceeded, the 
circumſtances being very different in every cafe, ei- 
ther by the weakneſs or juſtice of pretenders, or elſe 
by the long eſtabliſhment of lineal ſucceſſion. 
1135, Stephen Earl of Boulogne, whoſe deicent hath 
be.n alteacty ſhewn in the foregoing reign, as the ſe- 


cond of three brothers, whereof the eldeſt was Tha 
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"ther unqualified for ſudden enterprizes : but Earl Ste- 
ben, who had attended the King in his laſt expedi- 
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bald Earl of Bleis, a ſovereign prince, and Henry the 
youngeſt was 8 of — er, and the Pope's le- 

in England. At the time — * Henrys death, 
E. daughter the Empreſs was with her huſband the 
Earl of Anjou, a grave and cautious prince, altoge- 


tion, made fo great diſpatch for England,“ that the 
council had not time to meet and make any declara- 
tion about a ſucceffor. When the lords were affem- 
bled, the Legate had already, by his credit and in- 
fluence among them, brought over a great party to 
his brother's intereſts; and the Earl himſelf, know- 
ing with what ſucceſs the like methods were uſed by 
his two laſt predeceſſors, was very liberal of his pro- 
miſes to amend ihe laws, fupport the church, and re- 
creſs grievances: for all which the Biſhop undertock 
to be guarantee. And thus was Stephen elected by 
thoſe very perfons who had to lately, and in fo fo- 
lemn a manner, more than once fworn fealty to ano- 
ther. 

The motives whereby the nobility was ſwayed to 


| after this manner, were obvious enough. 
e 


re had been a perpetual ſtruggle between them 
and their former kings, in che defence of their iber- 
ties ; for the fecuriiy whercof, they thought a king 
elected without other title, would be eadier ta enter 
into any obligations, and being beid in conſtant de- 
pendance, would be leis tempted ie ak them: 


therefore, as at his coronation bey ot. Il ſe- 


curity by bis taking new and ad: „e in fa- 
vour of their Iberties, their cath co! cer iy bim was 
but conditionzl, to be of force no lor ger than he 
ſhould be true to thoſe ſtipulations. 

But other reaſons were contrived ard given nut to 
ſatisfy the people: they were told wes an: ignity 
for e noble a natien to be governed by a womans; 
that the late king had promited o marry 5- . >:ghter 

L 5 within 


® Stephen was at Buulogne when be received the nev:3 of Henry's 

teach. The lords oſs with the? i * the time of his deccaſe, 

vere the Earls of Glocefter, Surry, a „ten: the Counts of 
and Menlant, and ſome governars ot caſtles, 
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within the realm, and by conſent of parli 
ther of which was obſerved : and laſtly, Hugh 
ſteward to King Henry, took a voluntary oath, before 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, that bis maſter, in his 
laſt fickneſs, had, upon ſome di e, difinherited 
his daughter. 

He received the crown with one great advantage 
that could beſt enable him to preferve it: this was 
the poſſeſſion of his uncle's treaſures, amounting to 
one hundred thouſand pounds, and reckoned as a 
prodigious fum in thoſe days ; by the help of which, 
without ever raiſing one tax upon the people, he de- 
ſended an unjuſt title againſt the lawful heir, during 
a perpetual conteſt of almoſt twenty years. 

In order to defend himfelf againſt any ſudden inva- 
fon, which he had cauſe enough to expect, he gave 
all men licence to build caſtles upon their lands, 
which proved a very miſtaken piece of politicks, al- 
though grounded upon ſome appearance of reaſon. 
The king ſuppoſed that no invader would venture to 
advance into the heart of his ccuntry without redu- 
cing every caſtle in his way, which muſt be a work of 
much time and difficulty, nor would be able to afford 
men to block them up, and ſecure his retreat: which 
way of arguing may be good enough to a prince of 
an undiſputed title, and entirely in the hearts of his 
ſubjects: but numerous caftles are ill defenders of an 
uſurpation, being the common retreat of malecontents, 
where they can fly with ſecurity, and dilcover their 
affections as they pleaſe : by which means the enemy, 
although beaten in the field, may ſtill preferve bis 
footing in the bowels of a country; may wait ſup- 
plies from abroad, and prolong a war for many years: 
nor, while he is maſter of any caſtles, can he ever be 
at mercy by any ſudden misfortune ; but may be al- 
ways in a condition of demanding terms for bimfelf. 
Theſe, and many other effes of io pernicious a coun- 
ſe}, the King fcund through the 2 courſe of his 


„ net- 


reign; which was entirely ſpent in fieges, revolts, 
ſerprizes, and furrencers, with very few battles, but 
no decifive action: a period of much miſery ny + 
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fuſion, which affords little that is memorable for 
events, or uſeful for the inſtruction of poſterity. 

1136. The firſt confiderable enemy that appeared 

inſt him was David king of Scots, who baving ta- 
ken the oath of fealty to and her iſſue, being 
further engaged by the ties of blood, and ſtirred up 
through the perſuaſions of ſeveral Engliſh nobles, be- 
gan to take up arms in her cauſe ; and invading the 
northern parts, took Carliſſe and Newcaſtle ; but upon 
the king's fpeedy approach with his forces, a peace 
was preſently made, and the towns reſtored. How- 
ever, the Scottiſh prince would, by no means, re- 
nounce his fidelity to the Empreſs, by paving bomage 
to Stephen ; fo that an expedient was found to have 
it performed by his eldeſt fon: in conſideration of 
which the king gave, or rather reſtored, to him the 
earldom of Huntington. 

Upon his return to London from this expedition, be 
happened to fall fick of a lethargy, and it was confi- 
dently given out that he was dead. This report was, 
with great induſtry and artifice, diſperſed by his ene- 
mies, which quickly diſcovered the ill inclination of 
ſeveral lords, who, although they never believed the 
thing, yet made uſe of it for an occaſion or pretext to 
fortity their caſtles, which they refuſed to furrender 
to the king himtelf ; but Stephen was reſolved, as he 
ſaid, to convince them that he was alive and well; 
for coming agair-ſt them before he was e ed, he 
recovered Exeter, Nor cuich, e and other fortihed places, 
although not without much difficulty. 

It is obvious enough to wonder how a prince of fo 
much valour, and other excellent encCowments, elect- 
ed by the church and ſtate, after a compliance with 
all conditions they could impoſe on him, and in an 
age when fo little regard was had to the lineal de- 
ſcent, laſtly confirmed by the pope himſelf, ſhould be 
ſoon deferted and oppoſed by thoſe very perſons who 
had been the moſt inſtrumental to promote him. But, 
beſide bh is defective title, and the undiſtinguiſhed li- 
berty of building caſties, there were three y 

ACCS 


* Pugh Biged had ſeized Norwich cal. 
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ſtances which very much contributed to thoſe perpe- 
tual revolts of the nobles againſt him: firſt, that 

his coming to the crown he was very liberal in . 
buting lands and honours to ſeveral young gentlemen 
of — birth, who came to make their court, where- 
by he hoped to get the reputation of a generous 
28 and to ſtrengthen his party againſt the empreſs: 

t, by this encouragement, the number of preten- 
ders quickly grew tco faft him; and when he 
had granted all he was able, he was forced to diſmiſs 
the reſt with promites and excutes, who, either out 
of envy or diſcontent, or elſe to mend their fortunes, 
never tailed to become his enemies upon the firit oc- 
caſion that offered. Secondly, when ke had reduced 
ſeveral caſtles and towns which had given the firſt ex- 
ample of deſection from him, he hardly inflicted the 
leaſt puniſhment on the autacrs ; which unſeatonable 
mercy, that in another prince and another age would 
have been called greatneſs of ſpirit, paſſed in him for 
puſiilanimity and fear, and is reckoned, by the wri- 
ters of thoſe times, to have been the cauſe of many 
fucceeding revolts. The third circumſtance was of 
a different kind: for, obſerving how little good effect 
he bad found by his liberality and indulgence, be 
would needs try the other extreme, which was not 
his talent. He began to infringe the articles of his 
charter; to recal or cifown the promiſes he had made; 
and to repulſe petitioners with rough treatment, which 
was the more unacceptable by being new and unex- 
peed. 

1137. Mean time the Earl of Anjou, who was not 
in a condition to aſſert bis wife's title to England, 
hearing Stephen was employed at home, entered Ner- 
mandy with ſmall force, and fourd it no difficult mat- 
ter to ſeize ſeveral towns. The Nermans, in the pre- 
ſent diſtraction of affairs, net well knowing what 
ou to obey, at laſt fent an invitation to { beobald 

ar! of Bis, King Stephen's eldeft brother, to accept 

their dukedom upon the condition of protecting them 

from the preſent inſul:s of the Earl of Anju. Burt be- 

fore this matter could come to an iſſue, Stephen, who, 

upon reduction of the towns already mentioned, had 
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eldeſt fon of the Scortiſhb king, for which the young 
Prince did homage to him; ard it was upon that ac- 
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found a ſhort interval of quict from bis Exglifh ſub- 
jets, arrived with uexpecied ſpeed into Normandy ; 
where Geoffry of Anjou ſoon Rev tore br and the 
whole duch y came over tes che ce 3 for the fur- 
ther ſettlement woherect ic made prace with the King 
of France; coulticated lis ion Exſiace Duke of Nor- 
- and made him (wear feairy to that prince, 
and do him homage. His brother 7Zheobaid, who be- 
to expoſtulate upon this difſappotntmer:, he paci- 
Ed with a pen ſion of two theutand marks ;* and even 
the Earl cf Anjou himſelf, who, in right of his wife, 
made demands of Stephen for the kingdom of England, 
finding he was no equal watch at prefent, was per- 
ſuaded to become bis penſior er for five thoutand 
more. 

Stephen, upon his return to England, met with an 
account of new troubles from the North; for the 
King of Scots, under pretence of cbfervirg his oath of 
fealty to the Empreſs, infeſted the borders, and fre- 
quently making cruel inroads, plundered and laid 


waſte all before him 


1138. In order to revenge this baſe and i— 


dus treatment, the King, in bis march northward, 


fat down before Bedford, and took it after a ſiege of 
twenty days. This town was part of the earldom of 
ngton, given by Stephen in the late peace to the 


count defended by a gariiton of Scots. Upon intelli- 
ce of this ſurrender, King Devid, overcome with 
entered . where, letting looſe 
the rage of his ſoldiers, he permitted and encouraged 

to commit all manner of inhumanities; which 
they performed in fo execr:ble a manner as would 
ſcarce be credible, if it were not atteſted by almoſt 
the univerſal conſent of writers: they ript up women 

w 


® The mark of Normandy is to be underſtood here. Such a pen- 
fon in that age was equivalent to one of 31,0c01. fierling in the 


F Five thouſand marks of filver ec in was, in this reign, of the 
ame value as the ſum of 77,5001. modern currency, is now. Here 
Jun the Normanic Mark ſeems to be uſed. 
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with child, drew out the infants, and toffed them 
upon the points of their lances : they murdered pri 
before the altars; then cutting the heads from of 
the crucifixes, in their ſtead put on the heads of thoſe 
they had murdered: with many other inſtances of 
monſtrous barbarity too foul to relate; but cruelty 
being uſually attended with cowardice, this perfidious 
prince, upon the approach of King Stephen, fled into 
places of ſecurity. The King of Exgland, finding no 
enemy on whom to employ his revenge, marched for- 
ward into the country, deſtroying with fre and ſword 
all the ſouthern = and would, in all probability, 
have made terrible impreſſions into the heart of Scor- 
land, if he had not been ſuddenly recalled by a more 
dangervus fire at home, which had been kindled in 
his abſence, and was now broken out into a flame. 
Robert Earl of Gheefter, natural fon of the late king, 
came into England fome time after the advancement 
of Stephen to the crown ; and, yielding to the neceſ- 
ficy of the time, took the oath of fealty upon the ſame 
condition uſed by the other nobles, to be of force to 
— 2 King ſhould keep his faith with him, and 
pr his dignity inviolate : but, being in his heart 
wholly devoted to the interefts of the Emprefs his fil- 
ter, and moved by the perſuaſions of ſeveral religious 
men, he had, with great fecrecy and application, fo 
far practiſed upon the levity or diſcontents of feveral 
lords, as to gam them to his party; for the King had, 
of late, very much alienated the nobles againſt him; 
firſt, by ſeizing ſeveral of their perſons, and diſpoſſeſ- 
fing them of their lands; and, fecondly, by taking 
into his favour Wilkam D Ypres, a Flemiſh commander, 
of noble birth, but baniſhed by his prince. This man, 
with many of his followers, the King employed chiefly 
both in his councils and his armies, ard made him 
Earl of Kent, to the great envy and difpleafure of his 
Engliſh ſubjects. The Earl of Ghcefter, therefore. and 
bis accomplices, having prepared all things neceſfary 
for an —— it was agreed among them, that 
while the King was engaged againſt the Scots, each 
of them ſhould ſecure what towns and caſtles they 
could, and openly declare for the Empreſs. Accorc- 
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ingly, earl Robert ſuddenly fortified himſelf in Brifel, 
lowed his example ; Hereford, Shrewſbury, 

Ludlew, Dover,* and many other places, were teized 
ſeveral lords, and the defection grew fo formida- 

e, that the King, to his great priet, was forced to 
leave his Scottiſſi expedition unfiniſhed, and return 
with all poſſible ſpeed to ſuppreſs the rebellion 7 
by his ſubjects; having firſt left the care of the North 
to Thur lan, archbiſhop of York ; with orders carefully 
to obſerve the motions of the Scots. 

Whilt the King was employed in the South in re- 
ducing his diſcontented lords, and their caſtles, to 
his obedience, David preſuming upon the diſtance be- 
tween them, re-entered England with more numerous 
forces, and greater defigns, than before : for, with- 
out loſing more time than what was neceffary to pi 

and deftroy the country as he marched, he re- 
ved to beſiege Jari, which, if he could force to 
ſurrender, would ſerve as a convenient frontier againſt 
the Engliſh. Lo this end, advancing near the city, 
and having pitches his tents, he fat down before it 
with bis whole army. In the mean time arckbiſhop 
Thurffan, having already ſummoned the nobles and 
gentry of the ſhire ard parts adjacent, had, by pow- 
erful perſuaſions, incited them to defend their coun- 
try againſt a treacherous, bloody, and reſtleſs enemy: 
ſo that before the King of Scotland could make 
progreſs in the ſicge, the whole power of the No 
was united againit him, under the Earl of Albemarte, 
ard ſeveral other nobles. Archbiſhop Thurffan, hap- 
pening to fall ſick, could not go in perſon to the ar- 
my, but ſent the biſhop of Durham in bis ſtead ; by 
whoſe encouragements the Engliſh, although in num- 
ber far inſerior, advanced boldly towards the enemy, 
and offered them batile, which was as readily accept- 
ed by the Scots. who, ſending out a party of horſe 
to ſecure the rifing ground, were immediately attack- 
ed 


® Robert earl of had been intruſted by Stephen with the 
cuſtody of De ver caſtle : Robert lying now under heavy ici 
the King, reſolved to ſecure that important fortreſs by force, ſent 
Matilda his queen to lay fiege to it; to whom, after defence, 
Valbelin, the deputy-governor, ſurrendered it. 
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ed by the Zrghh, an, aftera ſharp cifute, entire. 
ly &: gatad. In tne Neat nt the b1 tt! oe the King of 
Scr. „ bis for 1 Enrt of Hunting cen, gave many 

o- 6: grent perignal va.cur. This young prince 
fell with fuch ferceneſs upon a body of the Erghſs, 
that ke utterly broke and diſperſed them; and was 
puriuing his victory, when a certain man, beari 
aloft the head ot an enemy he had cut off, cried 
It was the head of ihe Scartifh King, which being 
heard and believed on both fides, the Eglißß, who 
had lately fled, rallied again, afiaulting their enemies 
with new vigour ; the Scots, on the other fide, diſ- 
couraged by the ſuppoſed death ct their prince, be- 
gan to turn their backs: the King and his fon uſed 
all encexvours to ſtep their fight, and made ſeveral 
brave ſtands agaicſt the enemy ; but the greateſt part 
of their army beirg ficd, and themfelves almaſt en- 
compaſſed, they were forced to give way to {crrune, 
and with much cifhculty made their eſcape. 

The lofs on the El lice was in cenſderable; but 
of Scots, by general content of writers, ten theufſard 
were ſlain. And thus ended the war of the Standard, 
as it was uſuallv called by the authors of that age, 
becauſe the Exgliſb, upon a certain engine, raifed the 
maſt of a thin, on the top whereof, in a fiiver box, 
they put the confecrated wafer, and faſtened the 
ſtandards of St. Peter and other ſaints : this gave them 
ecurage, by remembering they were to fight in the 
preſence of God; and ferved likewiſe for à mark 
where ta reaſſemble when they ſhould happen to be 
diſperſed by any accident or misfortune. 

1139. Mean time the King was equally ſucceſsful 
againit his rebellious lords at home, having taken moſt 
of their caſtles and ſtrong holds; and the Earl of Cl 
refter himſelf, no longer able to make any refiſtance, 
withdrew into Mormandy, to concert rew meaſures 
with the Empreſs his ſiſter. Thus the King had lei- 
fure and af portunity for another expedition in o Ste 
land, to purſuc and improve his victory, where he met 
with na oppoſition: however, he was at length per- 
ſuad e with much difficulty to accept his own condi- 
tions of @ peace ; and David delivered up wn 
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eldeſt fon Henry, as a hoſtage for performance of arti- 


cles between them. 

The King, in his return komeward, laid fiege to 
Ladbw caſtle, which had not been reduced with the 
reſt: here Prince Henry of Scotland, boiling with youth 
and valour, and expoſing his perſon upon all occaſi- 
ons, was lifred from his horſe by an iron grapple let 
down from the wall, and would have been hoiſted up 
into the caſtle, if the King had not immediately flown 
to his aſſiſtance, and brought bim off with his own 
hands by main force from the enemy, whom he ſoon 
compelled to furrender the caſtle. 

1140. Stephen having thus ſubdued his inveterate 
enemies the Scots, and reduced his rebellious nobles, 
begar to entertain hopes of enjoying a little eaſe. But 
he was deſtined to the poſſeſſion of a crown with per- 
diſturbance ; for he was hardly returned | 
is northern expedition, when he received intelligence 
that the Empreſs, accompanied by her brother the 
Earl of Glocefter, was preparing to come for England, 
r her title to the i. The 

, who knew by e ience what a ul party 
ſhe already had hb ar her in vow reaſcn- 
ably concluded, the defection from him would be 
much greater, when the appeared in perſon to coun- 
tenance and reward it; he therefore began again to 
repent of the licence he had granted for building ca- 
tles. which were now like to prove ſo many places of 
_ for his enemies, aud fortifications againſt him- 
ſelf; for he knew rot whom to truſt, vehemently ſuſ- 
pecting his nobles ever ſince their laſt revolt. He 
therefore caſt about for ſome artifice to get into his 
hands as many of their caſtles as he could: in the 
ſtrength and magnificence of which kind of ſtructures. 
the biſhops had far outdone the reſt, and were upon 
that, as well as other accounts, very much maligned 
and envied by the temporal lords, who were extreme 
jealous of the ckurch's encreafing power, and glad 
upon all occaſions to ſee the prelates humbled. The 
King, therefore, havirg formed his project, reſolved 
to make trial Where it would be leaft invicious, and 
vhere he could fereſce leaſt danger in the conſequen- 

ces. 
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ces. At a parliament or aſſembly of nobles at Oxford, 
it was contrived to raiſe a quarrel] between the fer- 
vants of fome biſhops and thoſe of Alan, Count of 
Dinan in , upon a contention of rooms in their 
inns. Stephen took hold of this advantage, ſent for 
the biſhops, taxed them with breaking his peace, and 
demanded the keys of their caſtles, adding threats of 
t if they dared to diſobey. ofe whom 
chiefly ſuſpected, or rather who had built 
and ſtrongeſt caſtles, were Roger biſhop of 
Saliſbury, with his ew and natural ſon the biſhops 
of Ely and Lincoln, w the King, by many circum- 
ſtances of rigor, compelled to ads, og = 
ſelf in perſon to ſeize Devizes,® then efteemed the no- 
bleſt ſtructure of Europe, and built by the fore-menti- 
— 272 whoſe treaſure, to the value of 
marks, there likewiſe depoſited, fell, 
at ſame time, into the King's hand, which in 3 
few days broke the biſhop's heart, already worn with 
1 12 hou digreſſi ſay 
may, perhaps, not be t tadi on to 

22 of the fortunes of —_— who, from 
the —— of any ſubject in his age. It 
happened that the late king Henry, in the reign of his 
brother, being at a village in Normandy, wanted 2 
prieft to ſay maſs before him and his train, when this 
man, who was a poor curate thereabouts, offered his 
ſervice, and rmed it with ſo much dexterity and 
ſpeed, that the ſoldiers, who attended the Prince, re- 
commended him to their maſter, upon that account, 
as a very proper chaplain for military men; but it 
ſeems he had other talents; for having gotten into the 
Prince's ſervice, he ſoon diſcovered great application 
and addreſs, much order and economy in the ma- 
na ge ment 


the Kin 
the 


® According to Ordericus Nialis, this caftle was defended by Mandi 
of — hr biſhop's concubine. Epiſcopi pellex principalew 
munitionem ſervabat. | 

＋ This prelate's treaſure is doubtleſs by th · ſmaller or 
Canas mark ; the uſe of which fill prevailed in England; and even 
thus computed, it amounts to a vaſt ſum, equal to about 176,350“. 
oi modern money 
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of his maſter's fortunes, which were wholly 


crown, this chaplain 
confidence ; was — of Saliſbury, chancellor 
of England, employed in all his moſt weighty affairs, 
and uſually left vicegerent of the realm while the 
ing was abſent in . He was among the 
firſt that ſwore fealty to Maude and her iſſue ; and 
the firſt that revolted from her to Stephen, of- 
fering ſuch reaſons in council for ſetting her afide, as, 
by the credit and opinion of his wiſdom, were _ 
prevalent. But the King, in a few years, 
obligations, and the bi fell a facrifice in his old 
age to thoſe treaſures he had been fo long heaping up 
for its ſupport. A juſt reward for his ingratitude to- 
wards the prince that raiſed him, to be ruined by the 
ingratitude of another, whom he had been fo very in- 
ſtrumental to raiſe. 


the 
they oug 


his opinion, That althoug 
poſſe 


than that of leaving in their minds an i 
hatred to the King, in a very e j 


opportun 
the intereſts of Maude, who, about this time, landed 


at Purtſmouth with her brother Robert, Earl of Gloceſfer, 
The whole force ſhe brought over for this expedition 
conſiſted but of one hundred and forty knights ;* — 


at arms; and each of theſe was attended by at leaſt two fervants or 
tetainers mounted and armed. 
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ſhe truſted altogether in ker cauſe and her friends. 
With this flender attendance ſhe went to Arundel, and 
was there received into the caſtle by the widow of 
the late king; while Earl Robert, accompanied only 
by twenty men, marched boldly to his own city of 
Glace ſſer, in order to raiſe forces for the Empreſs, 
where the townſmen turned out the king's garriſon as 
ſoon as they heard of his approach. 

King Stephen was not furprized at the news of the 
Empreſs's arrival, being the thing he had always 
counted upon, and was long preparing himſelf againſt. 
He was glad to hear how Il ſhe was provided, and 
reſolved to uſe the opportunity of her brother's ab- 
ſence; for haſtening down to Arundel with a ſufficient 
ſtrength, he laid fiege to the caſtle, in hopes, by ſe- 
curing her perſon, to put a ſpeedy end to the war. 

But there wanted not ſome very near about the 
King, who, favouring the party of Maude, had credit 
enough to prevail with him not to venture time and 
reputation againſt an impregnable fortreis, but rather 
by withdrawing his forces, permit her to retire to 
ſome leſs fortified place, where ſhe might more eaſily 
fall into his hands. This advice the King took againſt 
bis own opinion ; the Empreſs fled out of Arundel b 
night; and, after frequent ſhifting ber ſtages throu 
ſeveral towns, which had already — in her fa- 
vour, fixed herſelf at laſt at Lincoln, where — all 
things provided neceffary for her defence, the reſolved 
to continue, and expect either a genera! revolt of 
the Engliſh to her fide, or the deciſion of war between 
the King and her brother. 

1141. But Stephen, who had purſued the Empreſs 
from place to place, hearing ſhe had ſhut herſelf up 
in Lincoln, reſolved to give — no reſt; and to help 
on bis defign, it fell out that the citizens in hatred to 
the Farl of Ch:fter, who commanded there for the 
Empreſs, ſent « private invitation to the King, with 
_— to dellver the town and their governor into 

is hands. The Kirg cam? gecardingly. and pate 
ſeſſod himfelf of the tor; but Munde and the Earl 
made their eic pe a tew davs before. However, ma- 
ny great perſons of Maude”'s party rewaiace priſoners 
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to the King, and among the reſt the Earl of Chefter's 
ife, who was — An to the Earl of Gheefter. 
eſe two earls, refolving to YA the relief of their 
friends, marched with all their forces near Lincoln, 
where they found the enemy drawn up and ready to 
receive them. The next morning, after battle of- 
fered by the lords, and accepted by the King, both 
fides made ready to engage. The King having dif- 
ed his cavalry on each wing, places himſelf at the 
of his foot, in whom he repoſed moſt confidence. 
The army of the lords was divided in three bodies ; 
thoſe whom king Stephen had baniſhed were placed in 
the middle, the earl of Cheſter led the van, and the 
earl of Glocefler commanded the rear. The battle 
was fouzht at firſt with equal advantage, and great 
obitinacy on boch fides: at lengih che right wing of 
the King's horſe, preſſed by the earl of Chefter, gal- 
d away, not without ſuſpicion of treachery ; the 
left followed the example. The King behe!d their 
flight, and enccuraging thote about him, fell with 
undaunted valour upon the enemy; and being for 
ſome time bravely ſecorde d by his foot, did great ex- 
ecution. At length, overpowered by numbers, his 
men began to ditperſe, and Stephen was left almeft 
alone with his ſword in his band, wherewith be op- 
poſed his perſon againſt a whole viftoricus army, nor 
curſt any be fo hardy to approach him; the ſword 
breaking, a citizen of Linceln put into Eis hands a 
Daniſh battle-ax,* with which he ſtruck to the ground 
the earl of Cheſter, T who preſumed to come within 
bis reach. But this weapon likewi'e flying in pieces 
with the force of thoſe furious blows he dealt on all 
hides, a bold knight of the Empre:s's party, named 
Wilkam de Keynes, laid hold on his helmet, and imme- 
dately cried out to his lellcus, I have got the King. 
Then the reſt ran in, and he was taken priſoner. 


* Sim. Dunclmenſis. 


t The earl of Chefter lived nevertheleſs to fight other battles, and 


bed twelve afterwards 
t years by poiſon, 
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ing, being thus ſecured, was preſented to the 
empreſs, then at er, and by her orders conveyed 
to Briffol, where he continued in ſtrict nine 
months, although with honourable treatment for ſome 
time, until either upon endeavouring to make his eſ- 
cape, or in malice to the Londoners, who had a great 
affecion for their king, he was, by expreſs command 
from the empreſs, laid in irons, and uſed wich other 
circumſtances of ſeverity. 

This victory was followed by a general defection of 
almoſt the whole kingdom; and the earl of Anjou, 
huſband to the emprets, upon the fame of the king's 
defeat and impriſonment, reduced without any di 
culty the whole duchy of Normandy to his obedience. 
legate himſelf, although brother to king Ste- 
pben, received her at Wincheſter with great ſolemnity, 
accepted her oath for governing with juſtice, redreſ- 
fing grievances, and tupporting the rights of the 
„ and took the old conditional one of fealty to 
her; then, in an aſſembly of biſhops and clergy con- 
voked for the purpoſe, he diſplayed the miſcarriages 
of his brother, and declared bis approbation of the 
empreſs to be queen; to which they uanimouſly agreed, 
To complete all, he prevailed by his credit with the 
Londoners, who ſtood out the laſt of any, to acknow- 
ledge and receive her into the cy, where ſhe arrived 
at in great pomp, and with general ſatisfac- 


But it was the misfortune of this princeſs to poſſcis 
many weakneſſes that are charged to the ſex, and very 
few of its commendable qualities : ſhe was now in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom, except the 
county of Kent, where Hilliam D'T pres pretended to 
keep up a ſmall party for the king ; when by her pride, 
wilfulneſs, — 25 and a ditobliging behaviour, 
ſhe ſoon turned the hearts of all men againſt her, and 
in a ſhort time loſt the fruits of that victory and ſuc- 
ceſs which had been fo hardly gained by the prudence 
and valour of her excellent brother. The firſt occahi- 
on ſhe took to diſcover the perverſencſs of her nature, 
was in the treatment of Maude, the wife of king Ste- 
ben, a lady of great virtue, and courage above - 
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coming to the empreſs an humble fuitor in 
i of her buband, offered, as a price of his liber- 
he ſhould reſign all pretenſions to the crown, 
the reſt of his life in exile, or in a convent : 
this requeſt was rejected with ſcorn and reproack- 
, the queen finding all intreaties to no pur- 
poſe, writ to her fon Euftace to let him underſtand the 
ill ſucceſs of her negociation, that no relief was to 
be otherwife hoped tor than by arms ; and therefore 
adviſed him to raiſe immediately what forces he could 
for the relief of his father. 

Her next mifcarriage was towards the Londoners, 
who preſented her a petition for redreſſing certain ri- 
gorous laws of her father, and reſtoring thoſe of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſer. The empreſs put them off for a 
time with excuſes, but at laſt diſcovered fome diſ- 
pleaſure at their importunity. The citizens, who had 
with much difficulty been perſuaded to receive her 
againſt their inclinations, which ſtood wholly for the 
king, were moved with indignation at her unreaſon- 
able refuſal of their juſt demands, and entered into a 
conſpiracy to feize her perſon. But ſhe bad timely no- 
tice of their deſign, and, leaving the city by night in 


22 fled to Ox/erd. 
| third falſe ſtep the empreſs made, “ was in re- 


fuſing her new powerful friend the legate a favour he 
deſired in behalf of Eufface, the king's fon, to grant 
him the lands and honours held by his father before 
be came to the crown. She had made large promiſes 
to this prelate, that ſhe would be directed in all 
things by his advice, and to be refufed upon his 
bet application a ſmall favovr for his own nephew, 
ſtung him to the quick; however, he r his 
reſentments a while, but began at the fame time to 
reſume his affection for his brother. Theſe thoughts 
vere cultivated with great addreſs by queen Maude, 
who prevailed at laft 10 far upon the legate, that pri- 
rate meaſures were agreed between them for reſtorin 
Tephen to bis liberty and crown. The biſhep t 
leave of the empreſs, upon ſome plauſible pretence, 
ad retired to Winchefter, where he gave directions 
for ſupplying with men and proviſions ſeveral ſtrong 


caſtles 
* William of Malmeſbury. 
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In the mean time the empreſs began to be ſenſible 
of the errors the 2 and in hope either 
to retrieve the frier dſhip of the legate, or take him 

iſoner, marched with her army to Wincheſter, where 

ing received and lodged in the caftle, ſhe went 
immediately for the legate, ſpoke much in excuſe of 
what was paſt, and uſed all endeavours to regain him 
to her intereſts. Biſhop Henry, on the other fide, 
amuſed her with dubious anſwers, and kept her in ſuſ- 
pence for ſome days; but fent privately at che ſame time 
to the king's army, defiring them to advance with all 

ble ſpeed ; which was executed with fo much di- 
gence, that the empreſs and her brother had only 
time with their troops to march a back way out of the 
town. They were purſued by the enemy fo cloſe in 
the rear, that the emprefs had hardly time, by coun- 
terfeiting herſelf dead, to make her eſcape ; in which 

ſhe was carried as a corpſe to Glaceſſer; but 
the earl her brother, while he made what oppoſition 
he could, with defign to ſtop her purſuers, was him- 
ſelf taken priſorer, with great flaughter of his men. 
After the battle, the carl was in his turn preſented 
to queen Maude, and by her command fent to R. 
cheſler to be treated in the fame manner with the 


1 


Thus the heads of both parties were each in the 
power of his enemy, and Fortune ſeemed to have 
dealt with great equality between them. Two fac- 
tions divided the whole kingdom, and, as it uſually 
happens, private animefities were inflamed by the 
quarrel of the public; which introduced a mifera- 
ble face of things throughout the land, whereof the 
writers of our Engliſh ſtory give melancholy deſeri 
tions, not to be repeated in this hiſtory ; ſince 
uſual effects of civil war are obvicus to conceive, 
and tireſome as well as uſeleſs to relate. However, 
as the quarrel between the king and empreſs was 
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grounded __ that in its own nature little 
concerned the intereſts of the 7 this was thought 
2 convenient juncture for tranſacting a peace, to which 
there appeared an univerſal diſpotition. Several ex- 

jents were propoſed ; but earl Robert would con- 

t upon no other terms than the depoſing of Stephen, 
and immediate delivery of the crown to his fiſter. 
Theſe debates laſted for ſome months, until the two 
priſoners, weary oftheir long 1 mutual con- 
ſent were exchanged for each other, all thoughts 
of ment laid aſide. 1 
e king, recov is fr m, ened 
to London, | ef lies of men and money for re- 
newing the war. He there found that his brother of 


| Winchefter had, in a council of biſhops and abbots, 


renounced all obedience to the empreſs, and perſuad- 
ed the aſſembly to follow his example. The legate, in 
excuſe for this proceeding, loaded her with infamy, 
produced ſeveral inftances wherein ſhe had broken 
the oath ſhe took when he had received her as 
en, and upon which his obedience was grounded ; 
id he had received information that ſhe had a de- 
upon his life. * 

It muſt be confeſſed that oaths of fealty in this 
prince's reign were feeble ties for binding the fub- 
ect to any reaſonable degree of obedience ; and the 
warmeſt advocates for liberty cannot but allow from 
thoſe examples here produced, that it is very poſſi- 
ble for people to run upon great extremes m this 
matter, that a monarch may be too much limited, 
and a fubje& too little; whereof the confequences 
have been fully as pernicious for the time as the 
worſt that can be apprehended from arbitrary power 
nall its heights, although not perhaps fo laitmg or 
ſo hard to be remedied; fince all the miteries ot 
tas kingdom, during the period we are treating of, 
vere manifeſtly owing to that continual violation 
of ſuch oaths of allegiance, as appcar to have been 


contrived on purpoſe by ambitious men to be broken 
Vor. IX. N ar 


* William of Malmeſbury. 
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at pleaſure, without the leaſt apprehenſion of per- 
jury, and in the mean time keep the prince in a con- 
tinual flaviſh dependance. h 

The earl of Gloceſſer, ſoon after his releaſe, went 
over into Normandy, where he found the earl of An jau 
employed in completing the conqueſt of thatduchy; 
there he delivered him the ſons of ſeveral Eagiſßi no- 
blemen, to be kept as hoſtages for their fathers fide- 
lity to the empreis, and uſed many arguments for per- 
fuading him to come over in perſon with an army to 
her aſſiſtance: but Geoffry excuſed himſelf by the im- 
portance of other affairs, and the danger of expoſing 
the deminions he had newly acquired to rebellions in 
his abſence. However, he lert the earl of Glheceffer 
a ſupply of four hundred men, and fent along with 
him his eldeſt fon Henry, to comfort his mother, and 
be ſhewn to the people. 

During the ſhort abſence of the earl of GCheefter, 
the empreſs was cloſely befieged in Oxford by the 
king ; ard, proviſions beginning to fail, the was in 
cruel apprehenſions of falling into Eis hands. This 
gave her occaſion to put in practice the only talent 
wherein the ſeemed to excel, which was that of con- 
triving fome little ſhift or expedient to ſecure her per- 
ion upon ary ſudden emergency. A long ſeaſon of 
froſt had made the Thames paſſabhle upon ihe ice, ard 
much ſnow lay on the ground; Marde with ſome few 
attendants clad all in white, th avoid being diſcovcr- 
ed from the king's camp, crefſed the river at mic- 
night on foot, and travellirg all night, got fafe to 
Iailingford caſtle, where ker brother and ycurg ſon 
Henry, newly returned from Frunte, arrived ſcon at- 
ter, to her great fatisf2Qion ; but Cxt2rd, immediate- 
Iv upon the news of her fl ght, ſurrendered to the 
king. | 

However, this diſgrace Wes fully cormpenfated ſcon 
after by another of rhe fame kind, which happened to 
king Steben; for whiltt be and his brether of Hu- 
cheſler were fontifving a nuvrery at Milian, io briefe 
his enemies at Sa/i/iry, who very much harafted 
thoſe parts by their frequent excurſions, the carl of 
Cheefter, who watched al opportunities, came uri- 

ware 
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ware with a ſtrong body of men, and ſet fire on the nun- 
nery while the king himſelf was in it. Stephen, upon 
the ſudden furprize of the thing, wholly loſt or forgot 
his ufual courage, and fled ſhamefully away, leaving 
his ſoldiers to be cut in pieces by the earl. 
During the reſt of the war, although it laſted nine 
years longer, there is little memorable recorded by 
writer; whether the parties being pretty equal, 
and both fufticienily tired with fo long a contention, 
wanted vigour and fpirit to make a thorough conqueſt, 
and only endeavoured to keep what they had, or whe- 
ther the multitude of ftrong caſtles, whoſe number 
daily increaſed, made it very difficult to end a war 
between two contending powers almoſt in balance ; 
let the cauſe be what it will, the whole time paſſed 
in mutual ſieges, furprizes, revolts, furrenders of for- 
tied places, without any decitve ction, cr other 
event of importance to be related. By which at 
length the very genius of the pecple became wholly 
bent upon a lite of ſpoil, robbery, and plunder ; many 
of the nobles, although pretending to hold their caſ- 
tles for the king or the empreſs, Fred like petty in- 
dependant princes in a perpetual ſtite of war againſt 
their neighborrs ; the fields lay urcultivated, ell the 
arts of civil life were baniſhed, no veneration left for 
ſacred perſons or things; in ſhort, no law, truth, or 
religion among men, tut a ſcene of univerſal miſery, 
attended with all the conſequences of an embroiled 
and diſtracted ftate. 
About the eleventh year of the king's reign, young 
„now growing towards a man, was tent for to 
e by a meſſage from his father, who was de- 
to ſee him; but left a conſiderable party in 
„ to achere to his interefts; and in a thert 


ne after (as ſome write“) the empreſs berſelſ, grown 


veary of contending any longer in a caufe where the 
met with nothing but u 1sfortunes of her own pro- 
curing, left the kingdom likewiſe, ard retired to ber 
band. Nor was this the only good fortune that 
befel Stephen: ; for, before the vear ended, the maln 
M 2 Pr 5 
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and pillar of his enemies was taken away 

— z this was Robert earl of Chcefter, than 2 
there have been few private per tons known in the 
world that deſerve a fairer place and character in the 
regiſters of time, for his inviolable faith, diſint 
friendſhip, indefatigable zea!, and firm conſtancy to 
the cauſe he eſpouſed, and unparalelled generoſity in 
the conduct thereof: he adhered to his filter in all ber 
fortunes, to the ruin of his own : he placed a crown on 
her head; and when ſhe had loſt it by her folly and per- 
verſeneſs, refuſed the rus offers from a victorious 
enemy, who had kim in his power, and choſe to conti- 
nue a pritoner rather than recover his liberty by any 
hazard to her pretenſions: ke bore up her ſinking title 
in ſpite of her own frequent miſcarriages, and at 
laſt died in her cauſe by a fever contracted with per- 
petual toils for ker ſervice. An example fit to be 
thewn the world, although few perhaps are like to 
follow it; but however, a ſmall tribute of praiſe, 
juſtly due to extraordinary virtue, may prove no ill 
expedient to encourage imitation. 

ut the death of this lord, together with the ab- 
ſence of the empreſs and her fon in France, added 
very little to the quiet or fecurity of the king. For 
the earl of Glaceſſer, ſuſpecting the fidelity of the lords, 
had, with great ſagacity, delivered their ſons to the 
earl of Anjou, to be kept as pleuges for their father's 
fidelity, as we have betore related: by which means 
a powerful party was ſtill kept up againſt Stephen, 100 
frrong to be ſuddenly broken. Beſides, he had, by 
an unuſual ſtrain of his conduct, lately loft much good 
will, as well as reputation, in commutting an act 0 
violence and fraud on the perſon of the earl of Cheſter, 
2 principal adherent of the emprets. "This nobleman, 
ot great. power and pofie{liors, had newly reconciled 
kimfelf to Stephen, and came to his court at Northamp- 
m, where, againſt all laws of noſpitality, as well as 
common faith and juftice. be was committed to pit- 
fon, and forced to buy his liberty with the ſurrender 
of Lincoln, and all his other places, into the king's 
hands. | 
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Affairs continued in this turbulent poſture about 
two years, the nobles neither truſting the king nor 
each other. "The number of cafties ſtill increaſed, 
which every man who had ary poſſeſſions was forced 
to build, or elſe become a prey to his powerful 
neighbours. This was thought a convenient 1149 
juncture, by the empreſs and her friends, for 
ſending young prince to try his fortune in 
England, where he landed at the head of a con- 
ficerable number of horſe and foot, although he was 
then but fixteen years old. Immediately after his 
arrival he went to Carli ſe, where he met his couſin 
David king of Scots, by whom he was made knight, 
afrer the uſual cuſtom of young princes and noble. 
men in that age. The king of England, who had 
ſcon intelligence of Henry's landing and motion, march- 
ed down to ſecure York, againſt which he expected 
the firſt attempt of his enemy was deſigned. Bur, 
whatever the cauſe might be (wherein the writers 
of thoſe ages are either filent or unſatisfa&ory) both 
armies remained 'at that ſecure diſtance for three 
months, aſter which Henry returned back to 

„leaving the kingdom in the ſtate of 1150 


| confuſion he found it at his coming. 


The fertunes of this young prince Henry Fitz-em- 
freſs now began to advance by great and ſudden ſteps, 
whereof it will be no digreſſion to inform the reader, 
as well upon the connexion they have with the af- 
fairs at home about this time, as becauſe they con- 
cern the immediate fucceffor to the crown. 

1151. Prince Henry's voyage to France was ſoon 
followed by the death of his ſaither Geoffry earl of 
Aan, whereby the fon became poſſeſſed of that 
earldom, together with the duchy of Norman- 

&; but in a ſhort time after he very much en- 1152 
larged his dominions by a marriage, in which he 

conſulted bis reputation leſs than his advantage. For 
louis the Young, king of France, was lately divorced 
from his „ 2 who, as the French writers relate, 
bore a great contempt and hatred to her huſband, and 
bad long defired ſuch a ſeparation. Other authors 
give her not fo fair a character: but nnn 
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be the real cauſe, the pretext was conſanguinity in 


the fourth degree. * Henry was content to accept this 
lady with all ber faults, and in her right f became duke 
of Aguitain, and earl of Nitau, very conſiderable pro- 
vinces, added to his other dominions. 

But the two kings of France and England began to 
apprehend much danger fr m the ſudden greatneſs of a 

ung ambitious prince ; and their — were joint- 
i concerned to check lis growth. Duke Henry was 
now ready to fail for England, in a condition to aſſert 
his title upon more equal terms ; when the king of 
France, in con junction with Euftace, king Stephen's ton, 
and Geoffry, the duke's own brother, ſuddenly enter- 
ed into his dominiens with a mighty army; took 
the caſtle of Neumarchi by ſturm, and laid ſiege to 
that of Angers. The duke, by this incident, was 
forced to lay aſide his thoughts of England, and 
marching boldly towards the enemy, reſolved to re- 
lieve the beſieged; but finding they had already 
taken the caſtle, he thought it beſt to make a diver- 


ſion, 


Whether the pretext were affinity, or conſanguinity, is not 
quite agreed among hiftorians : but it ſeems clear, that the real 
cauſe of the ſeparation was the jealouſy of the king, and his i 
tience under the ſcandal of her amours. The proceedings of a 
council ſummoned at Beaugenci, in the year 1151, for the purpoſe 
of this divorce, are relat:d by M. Bayle, who is never more pro- 
liz than when he meets with ladies like Cleaner, renowned for 
beauty, learning, and galantry, He gives us the harangue of the 
biſhop of Langres in that affe bly; who took the liberty of in- 
veighing bitterly againſt the lewdneſs of the queen. The archbi- 
ſhop of Baurdeaux, a more decent man, was for huſhing that charge, 
and propcſed another more honourable motive for ſeparation, by 
ſhewing that the king and queen were related in a degree whereia 
marriage is unlawful. This hint was taken; the proceedings 
changed; and on this ground a marriage, which for fourteen years 
had been unqueſtioned, was now pronounced void. The queen, 
being told what turn things had taken, ſwooned, fell from her 
chair, continued above two hours ſpeechleſs : at length, coming 
to herſelf, and turning her bright and blue eyes on the company 
preſent, ſhe ſaid, &c. Vid. Bayle's Di-. article Lewis VII. 

+ This Eleanor was dauchter and heireſs of William the laſt duke 
of Aquitain and earl of Poitou. She made afterwards a great figure 
in Exgland : raiſed rebellion againſt the king her buſband ; ſuffered 
long impriſonment ; but ſurvived her troubles, ker huſband, and her 
oldeſt fon [Ricbard I. ] dying in the year 1c 3. 
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fon, by carrying the war into the enemy's country» 
where he left all to the mercy of his ſoldiers, ſur- 
prized and burnt feveral caftles, and made great de- 
raſtations wherever he came. This proceeding an- 
fwered the end for which it was defigned ; the 
king of France thought he had already done enough 
for his honour, and began to grow weary of a rum- 
ous war, which was likely to be protracted. The 
conditions of a peace, by the intervention of fome 


| religious men, were ſoon agreed. The duke, after 


ſome time ſpent in ſettling his affairs, and preparing 
all things neceſſary for his intended expedition, fet 
fail for England, where he landed Þ the fame year 
in the depth of winter, with a hundred and torty 
knights, and three thouſand foct. 

Some time before Henry landed, the king had con- 
ceived a project to diſappoint his deſigns, by confirming 
the crown upon himſelf and his own poſterity. ] He 
ſent for the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with ſeveral 
other prelates, and propoſed that his fon Euſface ſhould 
be crowned king with all the uſual folemnity : but 
the biſhops abſolutely refufed to perform the office, 


| by expreſs orders from the pope, who was an ene- 


my to Stephen, partly upon account of his unjuſt or 
declining cauſe, but chiefly for his ſtrict alliance 
with the king of France, who was then engag- 


| ed in a quarrel againſt that ſee, upon a very tender 
boy 


relating to the revenues vacant churckes. 
e king and his fon were both enraged at the bi- 
ſhop's retuſal, and kept them priſoners in the cham- 
der where they aſſembled, with many threats to force 
them to a compliance, and ſome other circumſtances of 
ngour ; but all 10 no purpoſe, fo that he was at length 


| forced to deſiſt. But the archbiſhop, to avoid further 


rexation, fled the realm. 
This contrivance of crowning the fon during the 


| life and reign of the father, which appears fo abſurd 


n ſpeculation, was actually performed in the ſuc- 


| Feeding reign, ard ſeems to have been taken up by 


| 


thoſe 
t The place where he landed is not mentioned by our hiſtorians. 


k was probably in the weſt of England, as the firſt iſon town 
be atacked was Maimſbury. ky 


| Gervas, Hen. Huntingden. 
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thoſe two princes of French birth and extraction, in 
imitation of the like practice in their native country, * 
where it was uſual for kings grown old and infirm, or 
ſwayed by paterral indulgence, to receive their eldeſt 
fon into a ſhare cf the adminiftration, with the title 
of king; a cuſtom borrewed, no doubt, from the la- 
ter emperors of Rome, who adopted their Cæſars af- 
ter the like manner. 

1153. The king was employed in his uſual exerciſe 
of beſieging caſtles when the news was brought of 
Henry's arrival. He left the work he was about, and 
marched directly agairſt the duke, who was then fat 
down before Malmeſbury. But Stephen forced him to 
riſe the fiege, and immediately offered him battle. 
The duke, although bis army was much encreaſed by 
continual revolts, thought it beſt to gain time, being 
ſtill in number far inferior to the king, and therefore 
kept kimſelf ſtrongly enirerched. There is ſome dif- 
ference among writers abcut the particulars of this 
war : however, it is generally agreed, that in a ſhort 
time after, the two armies met, and were prepared 
for battle, when the nctics on both fides, either 
creading the conſequences, or weary of a tedious war, 
prevailed with the king ard duke to agree to a truce 
for ſome days in order to a peace ; which was vio- 
lently oppoſed by Eufface, the N fon, a youth of 

t ſpirit and courage, becauſe he knew very well 
it could not be built but upon the ruin of his intereſts ; 
and there ſore finding he could not prevail, he left the 
army in 2 rage, attended by fome followers, en- 
dea voured to fatiate his fury, by deſtroying the country 
in his march : but in a few days, as he t at dinner 
in a caſtle of his own, he fell fuddenly dead, either 
through grief, madneſs, or poiſon. 

The truce was now expired, and the duke began 
to renew the war with freth vigour ; but the king was 
wholly difpirited upon this fatal accident, and now 
fuſt began to entertain real thoughts of a peace. He 


had leſt a fon whom he dearly loved, and with gu 
e 
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the peace was confirmed by t 
un are expreſſed the terms of agreement. But I ſhall 


Hace, fell from him ; 
no further care at heart for his poſterity, 


king's charter, where- 


relate only the principal. 
The king, by this charter, acknowledged Henry for 
lawful ſucceſſor to the crown; in which capacity all 


' the nobles paid him homage : and Henry himſelf, with 
| his party, paid homage to Stephen. There is likewiſe 
| 2 reſervation for William, the king's fon, of all the 
| honours poſſeſſed by his father before he came to the 
crown. The king likewite acknowledges the obedi- 


ence of his ſubjects to be no longer due to him than 
be ſhall obſerve the conditions of this charter. And. 


| for the performance of thete articles, the archbiſhops. 
; and b.h-,ps were appointed guarantces. 


There were 
ſome other articles agreed on, which are not menti-- 


| med in the charter; as, « general pardon ; a reftitu-. 
ton, to the right owners, oi thofe lands and poſſeſũ- 


ons, which had been uturped in the time of the trou- 


| bles; that all caſtles built during the war theuld be 


med to the ground, which are faid to have been 


| Dove eleven hundred; that the rights of the church 
| hbould be preſerved; wichother matters of leſs moment. 


Tuus, by the prudence of archbiſhop Theobald, rhe 


a noderation of the two princes engaged, and the uni- 
. Ferfal inclination of the people, a happy period was 
| At to this tedious and troublefome war: men began 
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to have the proſpect of a long peace; nor was it eaſy 
to fore ſee what could poſũbly ariſe to diſturb it; when 
diſcovery was made by accident, of a moſt horrible 
piece of treachery, which, if it had met with ſucceſs, 
would have once more fet the whole nation in a flame. 
The duke, after the peace, attended the king to Lon- 
don, to be ſhewn to the people as the undoubted ſuc- 
ceſſor to the crown; ard having made a progreſs to- 
gether threugh ſome other parts of the kingdom, they 
came to Canter buy; where Henry received private no- 
tice of a deſigu upon his life. It bath been already 
obſerved, that the king employed in his wars a body 
of Flemings, to the great diſcontent of bis own ſub- 
jets, with whom they were ungracious. Theſe 
foreigners were much diſcontented at the peace, 
whereby they were likely to beceme uſcleſs ard bur- 
thenſome to the rrefcrt king, ard katetul to the fuc- 
cefſor. To prevent which, the commanders among 
them began to practiſe upon the levity ard ambition 
of Willam the king's fon. They urged the indignity 
he bad received in being deprived of his birth-right ; 
offered to trppert his title by their valcur, as they had 
done that ot bis father; ard, as an earneſt of their 
intentions, to remove the chief impediment by diſ- 
patching his rival out of the world. The young prince 
was eaſiiy wrought upon to be at the heed of this con- 
ſpiracy ; time ard place were fixt; when, upon the 
day appointed. Wilkam broke his leg by a fall from 
his herfe ; and the conipirators wanting their leader 
immediately diſperſed. This diſappointment ard de- 
lay, as it uſually happers among conffirators, were 
ſoon followed by a diſcovery of the whole plot, where- 
of the duke, with great diicretion, made no other ute 
than to conſult his own fafety ; therefore, without 
any ſhew of ſuſpicion or di:pleafure, he took leave of 
the king, and returned to Normandy. 

1154. Stephen lived not above a year to ſhare the 
happineſs of this peace with his people, in which time 
he made a progrefs through moſt paris of the king- 
dom, where he gained umiverfal love and veneration, 
by a moſt affable ard courteous behaviour to all men. 
A few months after his return he went to m_ 10 
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have an mterview with the earl of Flanders ; * where, 
after a ſhort ſickneſs, he died of the /fac paſſion, to- 
with his old diſtemper the hzmorrhoids, upon 
twenty- fifth day of Odtaber, in the forty-ninth year 

of his age, and the nineteenth of his reign. 

He was a prince of wonderful endowments, both in 
bedy and mind: in his perſon tall and graceful, of 
great ſtrength as well as vigour : he had a large por- 
nen of moſt virtues that can be uſeful in a to- 
wards the happineſs of his ſubjects or himſelf; curteſy 
and valour, liberality ard clemency, in an eminent 
degree; eſpecially the laſt, which he carried to an 
extreme, though very pardonable, yet hardly conſiſt- 
ing with prudence, cr own fafety. If we except his 
uturpation of the cr2wn, he muft be allowed a prince 
of great juſtice, which mctt writers aſhrm to have 
been alwavs unblemiſhed, except in that ſingle in- 
ſtance : fer, as to his treatment of the biſhops and 
the earl of (Veſſer, it ſeems very excuſable by the ne- 
ceſſity of the time; and it was the general opinion 
if he had rot vfed that proceeding witz the latter, it 
would have ceſt kim bis crown. Perhaps bis injuſ- 
tice to the en eis night likewiſe zdmit a little ex- 
tenunti'n. Four kings ſucceſſively had fat on the 
throne without aryvrcgard to lincal decent; a period 
beyond the memory ©: £0 men then alive; whereby 
the people bad oft much of that deverion they were 
ted to boar toy arcs an etabiithed ſucceſſion: be- 
tices, the governmeer of © woman was then a thing 
unknoven, and tor that reafun Eilhiked by all who pro- 
feſſed to hate innovations. 

But the widom of this prioce was by ro means 
equal to the reſt ot kis v.riues. He came to the crawn 
upon as {lair a wie as his predeceſſir, being elected 
by the general Content uf the rubles, through the cre- 
dit of bis brother, ard bis own porſons) merit. He 
kad no diſturbance for fore tinte, which be might 
eaſily have pH in cteling the kingdom, ard pes 
qurirg the luve of bis pecple. He tad treafure 
| | enough 


The carl of F/arders was 2 potent ſovereign on the continent, 
ad had landed at Dower, in order :o meet and confer with the kings 
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2 to raiſe and pay armies, without burthening 
the fubjet. His competitor was a woman, whoſe ſex 
was the r 1 6 had 
already compound r his quiet a confiderable 
— 4 yet with all theſe advantages he ſeldom was 
maſter of above half the kingdom at once, and that 
by the force of =, = with fre- 
uent danger of lofing the whole e principal dif- 
ties he had to encounter, appear to have been ma- 
nifeſt conſequences of ſeveral moſt imprudent ſteps in 
his conduct, whereof many inſtances have been pro- 
duced in the hiſtory of his reign ; ſuch as, the unli- 
mited of building caſtles ; his raifing the 

A 

— — 


his employing the Flemings in his wars, and favouring 
them above his own ſubjects; and laitly, that abor- 
tive project of crowning his ſon, which procured him 
at once the hatred ard contempt of the clergy, by 
diſcovering an inclination to violence and injuſtice 
that he durſt not purſue : whereas, it was nothing 
elſe but an effect of that haſty and ſudden diſpoſition 
uſually aſcribed to thoſe of his country, and in a pe- 
culiar manner charged to this prince: for authors 

ve it as a part cf his character, to be hot and vio- 

t in the beginning of an enterprize, but to ſlacken 
and grow cold in the profecution. 

He had a juſt ſenſe of religion, and was frequent 
in attending the ſervice of the church, yet reported 
to be no great friend to the clergy ; which, however, 
is a general imputation upon all the kings of this 
realm in that ſome ſucceeding _— and by no 
— perſonal to this prince, who deſerved it as lit- 

as any. 

I do not find any alterations during this reign in the 
meetings of general aſſemblies, further than that the 
commons do rot ſeem to have been repreſented in any 
of them; for which I can aſſign no other reaſon than 
the will of the king, or the diſturbance of he . 

0 


® The riſe and hiftory of Parliaments had not been cleared up 
when the Doctor writ in the beginning of this current century. It 18 
ecrtain, that the Commons had as yet been never 


weak place where the empreſs was ſhut up, 
in a few days, have fallen into his hands: 
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4 for affairs of the church, that deſerve particular 
* have not met with any; unlefs it ſhould 
& be worth relating, that Henry biſhop of Winchefter, 
4 the pope's legate, who held frequent ſynods during 
bs | this reign, was the firſt mtroducer of appeals to Rome, 
- | inthis egen, for which he is blamed by all the 
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A FRAGMENT. 


1080 HE ſpirit cf wer and contention, which 
+ had tor a leng time paſſeſſed the nation, 
became to «ffcQuually laid curing ihe laſt vear of king 
Stephen's reign, that no alteration or diſturbance en- 
fued upon his death, althongh the new king, » after 
he had reccived intelligence of ir, was detained fix 
weeks f by contrary winds ; befides, the opinion ef 
this prince's power and vinucs, Lad already begotten 
fo great an awe ard reverence for lim among the peo- 
ple, tbat upon Lis tori al ie f ur d the while tinge 
Com in 4 rrutound pPewCE. HA la ed a7 re ſun IF 
abcut the b<giunicy of D-cember, was received at 
Winchefler by a treat number of the nekility, who 
ame there to attend and fuer fenity o bim, and 
three weeks after was crowned at Hr, about 

the twentx-third your Gi 15 a. 
Fur 


® Herry was at that lime beſieging a caſlle on the frontiers of 
N:rmandy. 

+ Five weeks at the moſt 3 a month, ſaith Prompren. 

t At Henan, forth Gt. The place is not eaſy to de 
ſoun ; h weer. it mutt be on the £ fox or Hu ire coaſt, becaute 
the king went directly from the place of bis landing t) Wir 
cheſter. Carts lays he landed Dec. 8. near Hurft caftle in tht 
Fer. ,. 


THE REIGN, &c. 


For the further ſettling of the kingdom, after the 
diſtractions in the preceding reign, he ſeized on 
| the caſtles which remained undeftroyed fince the 
at peace between him and king Stephen; whereof 
ame he demoliſhee, and truſted others to the govern- 
nent of perſons in whom he could conſide. 

But that which moſt contributed to the quiet of the 
realm, and the general ſatisfaction of bis ſubjects, 
ms aproclamation publiſhed, commanding all foreign- 
as to leave Englend, inforced with a moſt effeftual 
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| cauſe, whereby a Cay was fixt, ater which it ſhould 


„„ a 


de capital for any of them to appear; among theſe 


was William D'T pres earl of Kent, hſe pe ſſeſſions the 
ling ſeized into his own hands. 

Theſe foreigners, generally called Flemings by the 
writers of the Erg/iſh ſtory. were a icrt ot vagabond 


| Gldiers of ferture, who in thoſe ages, urder feveral 


—— — 


{enominations, infeſted other paris of Europe as well 
x Englend: they were a mixt pecp!e, natives of Ar- 
"agen, Naworre, Biſcay, Brabart, and other _—_ of 
ſtain ard F.anders. They were ready to be hired to 
vhate ver prince thought fit to enplcy them, but al- 
rays upon condition to have full liberty of plunder 
ad fpoil. Nor was it an eaſy matter (o get rid of 
them, when there was no further need of their ſervice, 
I England they were always bated by the people, and 
by this prince in particular, whoſe continual enemies 


they had becn. 


After the expvificn of thefe foreigners, ard the 
freiog a few refractory lords to a turrencer of their 
cafles, king Henry, like a wile prince, began to con- 
ider that a time Hf ſettled peace was the firteft junc- 
ure to recover the ri-Þts of the crown, which kad 
been left by the war. He therefore relumed, by his 
mal authority, all crown lands that bad been ali- 


nated by his predeceſſer; alledging that they were 


malienable in themtelves, and beſides, that the grants 
vere void, as comirg from an ufwper. Whether 
ch proceedings are agreeable with juſtice, I ſhall 
wt examine; but certainly a price canrot better 
caſult his own lac than by Citablicrg thoſe whem 
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he renders diſcontent, which is effeftually done 
other way but by depriving them of their 4 

1156. While the king was thus employed at home, 
intelligence came that his brother Geoffry was endea- 
vouring by force to poſſeſs himſelf of the earldom of 
Anjou, to which he had fair pretenſions; for their fa- 
ther confidering what vaſt dominions would fall to his 
eldeſt fon, bequeathed that earldom to the ſecond in 
his laſt ficknefs, and commanded his nobles then about 
him, to take an oath that they would not ſuffer his 
body to be buried until Henry (who was then abſent) 
ſhould ſwear to obſerve his will. The duke of Ar- 
mandy, when he came to aſſiſt at his father's obſe- 
quies, and found that without his compliance he muſt 
draw upon himſelf the ſcandal of keeping a father un- 
buried, took the oath that was exacted for obſervance 
of his will, though very much againſt bis own. But 
after he was in poſſeſſion of England, whether it were 
that his ambition enlarged with his dominions, or that 
from the beginning he had never intended to obſerve 
what he had ſworn, he prevailed with pope Adrian 
(of Eng/ifſs birth) to diſpenſe with bis oath, and in the 
fecond year of his reign went over into Normandy, 
drove his brother intirely out of Anjou, and forced 
him to accept a penſion for his maintenance. But the 
young prince, thrcugh the reſentment of this unnatu- 
ral dealing, in a ſhort time died of grief. 

Nor was his treatment more favourable to the king 
of Scots, whom, upon a flight pretence, he took oc- 
caſion to diſpoſſeſs of Carlifle, Nexweaftle, and other 
places granted by the emprefs to that prince's father, 
for his ſervices and aſſiſtance in her quarrel againſt 
Stephen. | 

Having thus recovered whatever he had any title 
to demand, he began to look ovt for new acquiſitions. 
treland was in that age a county little known in the 
world. The legates ſent ſometimes thither from the 
court of Rome, for urging the payment of annats, or 
directing ocher Church affairs, repreſented the inhabi- 
tants as a ſavage people, overrun with barbariſm and 

erſtition: for indeed no nation of Europe, where 


the Chriſtian religicn received ſo early and univerſal 
admittance, 
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admittance, was ever fo late or flow in feeling its ef- 
ſelts upon their manners and civility. * Inſtead of re- 
ſning their manners by their faith, they had ſuffered 
their faith to be corrupted by their manners ; true re- 
ligion being almoſt defaced, both in doctrine and dif- 
= after a long courſe of time, 3 people 
y ſunk in ignorance and barbarity. ere ſeem 
to have been two reafons why the inhabitants of that 
land continued fo long uncultivated ; firſt, their fub- 
his jection or vaſſalage to ſo many petty kit.gs, wherecf 
' a great number is mentioned by authors, beſides thoſe 
— our or five uſually aſſigned to the ſeveral provinces. 
be. | Theſe princes were engaged in ual quarrels, in 
nuſt 
un- 


doing or revenging injuries of violence, cr Juſt, or 
neachery, or injuſtice, whichokept them all in a con- 
anal ſtate of war. And indeed there is hardly any 
Bur Cuntry, how renowned ſoever in ancient or modern 
| fory, which may not be traced from the like original. 
hat | Neither can a nation come out from this ſtate of con- 
| fuſion, until it is either reduced under one head at 
rien dome, or by force or conqueſt become ſubject to a 
the reign adminiſtration. 
The other reaſon why civility made ſuch late en- 
— trances into that iſland, may be imputed to its natu- 
the Mlfituation, lying more out of the road of commerce 
e conqueſt than any other part of the known world. 
All the intercourſe the inhabitants had, was only with 
ing | the weſtern coaſts of Wales and Scotland, from whence, 
a leaſt in thoſe ages, they were not like to learn very 
ther Auch politeneſs. 
hes, 1155. The king, about the ſecond year of his 
inſt | *ign, ſent ambaſſadors to pope Adrian, with injunc- 
| hens to defire his licence for reducing the ſavage peo- 
title Pe of Ireland from their brutiſ way of living, and 
ons.  \ubjeQting them to the crown of England. The king 
the Foceeded thus, in order to ſet up a title to the iſland, 
the Vherein the pope himſelf pretended to be lord of the 
\ ſee; for in his letter, which is an anſwer and 
abi- d the king's requeſts, he infiſts upon it, that all iſlands, 
and Von their admitting the Chriſtian faith, become — 


ſal | »The Fiß had been learned in former ages, but had de- 
nce, dined for ſeveral centuries before the reign of Henry Ii. Vid. Bede. 
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je@ to the ſee of Nome: ard the Irifþ themſelves avow- 
ed the ſame thing to ſome of the firſt conquerors. In 
that fore-mentioned letter, the pope highly praiſes 
the king's generous deſign, * and recommend: to him 
the civilizing the natives, the protection of the Church, 
and the payment of Peter- pence. The ill ſucceſs of all 
paſt endeavours to procure from a people fo miſerable 
and irreligious this revenue to the holy fee, was a 
main inducement with the pope to be eaſy and liberal 
in his grant; fer the king profeſſed a defign of ſecur- 
ing its regular payment, However, this expedition 
was not undertaken until ſome years atter, when there 
happened an incident to ſet it forward, as we ſhall 


relate jn its place. * * * 2 „ " a * 
* . * „ * * . =” 26 
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1 HEN RT the Secoxp's Character. 
eral 


"on - Extracted from the MONKS. 


5 | Hard to gather bis Character from ſuch bad 


| AvThnons. 


WIS E prince, to whom other princes referred 
their differences ; and had ambaſſadors from 
wh empires, Eaſt and Weſt, as well as others, at 
"re in his covrr, 
drong and brawny body, patient of cold and heat, 
"g head, broad breaſt, broken voice, temperate in 
at, uſing much exerciſe, juſt ſtature, forma 
na, colare — oculis glaucis, ſharp wit, very 
— conſtancy in adverſity [and] in felicity, 
cept at le ſt he yielded, becauſe almoſt forſaken of 
i; liberal, impoſed few tributes, excellent ſoldier 
at fortunate, wiſe and not unlearned. His vices : 
id and promifing in adverſity, fierce and hard, and 
.nelatcr of faith in proſperity ; covetous to his do- 
"*bcks and children, although liberal to ſoldiers and 
ungers, which turned the | ba from him ; loved 
ut more than juſtice ; very luſtful, which likewiſe 
RY ned bis ſons and others from kim. R2ſamond and x 
e labyrinth at Hoodffoack. Not very religious , * 
ws milites lugens plus quam wives amans ; largus in | 
leo, farcus in private. Conſtant in love and hatred, 
de to his word, moroſe, a lover of eaſe. Ofpreffor 
0 


f ®* Brompton. 
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of nobles, ſullen, and a delayer of juſtice ; werbs 
varius ¶ wer ſutus— Uſed churchmen well after 
Becket's death; charitable to the poor, levied few 
taxes, hated flaughter and cruelty. * A great me- 
mory, and always knew thoſe he once ſaw. 

Very indefatizable in his travels backwards and 
forwards to Normandy, &c. of moſt endleſs defires to 
increaſe his dominions. 6 © * * 
* * Ci * * * % * * 
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AN 8 W E R 


Right Honourable W——M P, Eſq; 


TO THE 


tight Honourable Sir 


SIR, OR. 15, 1730. 


r was lately ſent me, entitled, 4 
letter from the Right I hu. Sir R. W. to the Right 
fin. W. * Eſq; occa — the late Invedives on the 
ling, ber Majejly, and all the Royal Family. By theſe 
arial letters ot dur names, the world is to underſtand 
"it you and I muſt be meant. Although the letter 
:ems to require an anſwer, yet becauſe it appears to be 
"ten rather in the ſtyle and manner uſed by ſome of 
ur penſioners, than your own, I ſhall allow you the 
berry to think the fame of this anſwer, and leave the 
{blic to determine which of rhe two actors can bet- 
« perfonate their principles. That frigid and fuſ- 
an way of haranguing whcrewith your repreſenter 
*yns, continues, and ends his declamation, I ſhall 
* to the criticks in eloqucuce and propriety to de- 
ſcant 


®* Written by Dr. Swift. 
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ſcant on ; becauſe it adds nothing to the weight of 
your accuſations, nor will my detence be one grain 
the better by expoſing its puerilities. 

I ſhall therefore only remark upon this particular, 
that the frauds and corruptions in moſt other arts and 
ſciences, as law, phyfick (I ſhall proceed no further) 
are uſually much mere plaufibly detended than in that 
of politicks ; whether it be, that by a kind of fatality 
the vindication of a ccrrupt miniſter is always left to 
the management of the meaneft and moſt proftitute 
writers; or whether it be, that the effects of a wicked 
or urſkilful adminiſtration, are more public, viſible, 
pernicious ard univerſal. Whereas the miſtakes in 
other ſciences are oſten matters tha affect only ſpecu- 
lation; or at worſt, the bad conſequer ces fall 
few and private perſons. A nation is quickly ſenſible 
of the miſcries it feels, and little comforted by know. 
ing what account it turns to by the wealth, the pow- 
er, the honours conferred cn thoſe who fit at the helm, 
cr the falarics paid to their pen-men ; while the body 
of the people is funk into poverty and deſpair. A 
Frenchman in his wooden ſhoes may, from the vanity 
of his nation, and the corftitution of that government, 
conceive ſome unaginary picafure in boaſting the gran- 
deur of his monarch, in the midſt of his own flavery: 
but a frechorn Hugliſ mem, with all his loyalty, can 
find little ſatis faction at un iniſter overgrown in weakh 
and power ſror the loweſt degree of want and con- 
tempt; vic that power cr wealth are drawn from 
the bowels and b!:od of the ration, for which every 
fellow ſubje d is a ſuſſerer, except the great man hin- 
ſelf, his fan.i!'y, and bis penfivacrs. I mean ſuch mi- 
niſter (if there hath ever hecn ſuch a one) whoſe 
whole management hath ben a continued link of ig- 
norance, blunders, and miſtakes in every article be- 
ſides that of enrickirg ard aggrandizing bimſelf. 

For theſe reaſons the faults of wen, who are moſt 
truſted in public bufrefs, are, of all others, the moſt 
difficult to be defended. A man may be perſuaded 
into a wrong pir ion, herein he hath ſinall concers: 
but no oratury can have the power over a fuber ma! 
againſt the conv:Ction of his own ferſes: and = 

ore, 
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of | fore, as I take it, the money thrown away on fuch 
an 


—_— 


advocates might be more prudently ſpared, and kept 
n ſuch a miniſter's own pocket, than laviſhed in hir- 
ing 2 ation of pamphletcers to defend his con- 

po po e a kingdom to be flouriſhing in trade 
ad wealth, which every particular ſubject (except 
thoſe few already excepted) can lawfully ſwear, and 
iy dear experience knows, to be a falſhood. 

Give me leave, noble Sir, in the way of argument, 
o ſuppoſe this to be your caſe; could you in good 
conſcience, or moral juſtice, chide your paper advo- 
ates for their ill ſucceſs in perſuading the world 
zzainſt manifeſt demonſtration ? Their miſcarriage 
sowing, alas! to want of matter. Should we allow 
them to be maſters of wit, raillery, or learning, yet 
the ſubject would not admit them to exerciſe their ta- 


| (nts; and, conſequently, they can have no recourſe 
 lut to unpudence, lying, and ſcurrility. 

I muſt confeſs, that the author of your letter to me 
| hath carried this laſt qualification to a greater height 


han any of his fellows : but he hath, in my opinion, 


filed a little in point of politeneſs from the original 


vhich he affects to imitate. If I ſhould fav to a prime 
niniſter, Sir, you have ſufficiently provided that Dun- 


rk ſhould be abfolutely demoliſhed and never repair- 


d; you took the beft advantages of a long and ge- 
tral peace to diſcharge the immenſe debrs of the na- 
"wn; you did wonders with the fleet; vou made the 
Yyaniards tubmit to our quiet Poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and 
 Irtmabin ; you re ver enriched yourſelf and family at 
de expence of the public.—Such is the ſtele of your 
poſed letter, which however, if I am well inform- 
, by no means comes up to the refinements of a 
ku ife in Billingſeat?. 7ou newer had a baftard by Tom 
* water min; vn never Hale @ ſilver tankard; you were 
er whipped at the cari's tail. 

h the title of your letter, it is ſaid to be occafioned 
ile late invecti ves on the King, her Maje/ly, and all the 
, Family : and the whole contents of the paper 


A 


| Tipped from vour eloquence) goes op upon a fuppo- 
on affected! v ſerious, that their majeſtics, and the 
pub- 
lily 


vaule 05 al tami)y, have been lately bitterly and 
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licly inveighed againft in the moſt enormous and 
treaſonable manner. Now, being a man, as you well 
know, altogether out of buſineſs, I do ſometime loſe 
an hour in reading a few of thoſe controverſial papers 
upon politics, which have ſucceeded for ſome years 
paſt to the polemical tracts between Whig and Tory: 
and in this kind of reading (if it may deſerve to be fo 
called) although I have been often but little edified, or 
entertained, yet hath it given me occaſion to make 
ſome obſervations. Firft, I have obſerved, that how- 
ever men may fincerely agree in all the branches of 
the low-church principle, in a tenderneſs for diffenters 
of every kind, in a perfect abhorrence of popery and 
the pretender, and in the moſt firm adherence to the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion in the royal houſe of Hamer; 
yet plenty of matter may arife to kindle their animo- 
fities againſt each other from the various infirmities, 
follies, and vices inherent in mankind. 

Secencly, I obterved, that although the vulgar re- 
proach which charges the quarrels between miniſters, 
and their »ppotſers, to be only a contention for power 
between rkofe who are in, and thoſe who would be in 
if they cculd ; yet as long as this proceeds no further 
than a ſcuffle ol ambition among a few perſons, it is 
only a matter of courſe, whereby the public is little 
affected. Bu when corrupiiens are plain, open, and 
undiſguiſed, oh in their cr utes and effects, to the 
hazard of a nai.on's ruin, aud io declared by all the 
principal perſcns ard the bulk of the perple, thoſe only 
excepted who are gainers by theſe curruptions: and 


when fuch miniſters are forced t flv for ſhelter to the 


throne, with a complaint of Cifaffeftion to majeſty 
againſt ail who Cu?! Cil'ke the! adminiſtration. Such 
a general diſpoſition in e 1ivds of men, cannot, [ 
think, by any rules of I: on, be called the clamour of 


a few dijuffefted incendiar.cs, gatping after power. It 
is the true voice cf the people; winch muſt and will 


at laſt be heard, or produce conſequences that I dare 
not mention. 

I have obſerred thirdly, that among all the offen- 
eve printed papers which have come to my band, 
. hether good cr bad, the writers have taken — 
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cular pains to celebrate the virtues of our excellent 
king and queen, even where theſe were, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, no part of the ſubject: nor can it be properly ob- 
| that ſuch a proceeding was only a blind to co- 
ver their malice towards you and your aſſiſtants; be- 
cauſe to affront the king, queen, or the royal family, 
as it would be directly oppoſite to the principles that 
thoſe kind of writers have always profeſſed, fo it 
would deſtroy the very end they have in purſuit. And 
it is ſome what remarkable, that thoſe very writers 
againſt you, and the regiment command, are 


E 


ſuch as moſt diſtinguiſh — wn all, or upon 
their panegyricks on their prince ; 
and, as all of them do this without favour or hire, fo 
ſome of them continue the ſame practice under the ſe- 
rereſt proſecution by you and your janiſſaries. 
Tou feem to know, or at leaſt very ſtrongly to con- 
jecture, who thoſe * are that give you ſo much 
| iſquiet. ill you dare to aſſert that any of 
| theſe are Jucubites, endeavour to alienate the hearts 
| of the people, to defame the prince, and then de- 
- throne him (for theſe are your expreſſions) and that I 
un their patron, their bulwark, their hope, and their 
| refuge? Can you think I will deſcend to vindicate 
| wyſelf againſt an aſperſion fo abſurd ? God be thank- 
| &, we — had many a change of miniſtry without 
| ing our prince: for, if it had been otherwiſe, 
| — re volutions might have been more frequent. 
| 


ven forbid that the welfare of a great kingdom, 
ud of a brave people, ſhould be truſted with the 
| iread of a ſingle ſubject's life; for I ſuppoſe it is not 
et in your view to entail the miniſtryſhip in your fa- 
ny. Thus I hope we may live to fee different mini- 
ters and different meaſures ; without any danger to 
the ſucceſſion in the royal proteſtant line of Hamwer. 
You are pleaſed to advance a topick, which I could 
derer heartily approve of in any party, although they 
ure each in their turn advanced it while they had the 
| eriority. You tell us, It is hard that while eve 
mate man ſhall have the liberty to chuſe what fer- 
| nts he pleaſeth, the fame prixilege ſhouid be reruſ- 
At a king. This aſſertion, crudely underſtood, e110 
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as the ſteward, chamberlain, treaſurer of the houſhold 
and the like, being all of the privy council, and ſome 
of the cabinet, 1 5 — fo their — 8 their 
principles, and their degree of favour, ma 
inſtruments of good or evil, both to the fabjeR and 
the prince; fo that the parallel is by no means ade- 
quate between a prince's court and a private family. 
And yet if an infolent footman be troubleſome in the 
neighbourhood ; if he breaks the people's windows, 
infults their ſervants, breaks into other folks houſes to 
pilfer what he can find, although he belong to a duke, 
and be a favcurite in bis ſtation, yet thoſe who are 
injured may, without juſt offence, complain to his 
lord, and ſcr want of redrefs get a warrant to fend 
him to the ſtocks, to Bri „ Or to Neugate, ac- 
dording to the nature and degree of his delinquencies. 
Thus the ſervants of the prince, whether menial er 
otherwiſe, if they be of his council, are ſubject to 
the enquiries and proſecutions of the great ccuncil of 
the nation, even as far as to capital puniſhment ; and 
ſo muſt ever be in our conſtitution, till a miniſter can 
procure a mz jority even of that council to ſhelter him; 
which I am ture you will allow ro be a deſperate 
criſis under any parry of the muſt plauſible denemi- 
nation. ; 


The onlv irftarce vou r roduce, cr rather infinuate, 


to prove the late irvRives agaivft the king, queen, 
and roval famiiv, is drawn frem that deduction of the 
Engliſh biſtors, publithed in ſeveral papers by the 
Cratifaian ; Wherein ave beanie bad cunfrquerees 
o the public, as well as to the prirce, frem the 
practices of evil minors in mot reigus, ard at to ve- 


ral periods, when the threne was filled by wite > 
yarchs 
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| maſters have paſſed for 


as well as by weak. This deduction, there- 
cannot ive the leaſt offence to a 
Britih king, when he obſerve that the greateſt 
and ableſt of his predeceſſors, by their own candor, 
a particular jus cure of affairs, or by the general 
infirmity of human vature, have put too 
much truſt in confident, infinuating, and avaricious mi- 
niſters. : 
Wiſdom, attended by virtue and a generous nature, 
is not to be i on. Thus Milan deſcribes 
. ft- ſighted ſpirit in heaven, and of the 


miniſters hath 
how careful 


the perſon on whom fo great a truſt is devolved, 
whereon depend the ſafety and welfare of himfelf and 
all his ſubjects. Queen Elisabeth, whoſe adminiftra- 
tion is frequently quoted as the beſt pattern for Eng- 
lif princes to follow, could not reſiſt the artifices of 
the earl of Leiceſſer, who, although univerſally al- 
lowed to be the moſt ambitious, inſolent, and cor- 
rupt perſon of his age, was yet her greateſt, and al- 
moſt her only favourite: (his religion indeed being 
partly puritan, and partly iafidel, might have better 
tallied with preſent times) yet this wife queen weuld 
never ſuffer the openeſt enemies of that overgrown 
lord to be ſacrificed to his vengeance ; nor durſt he 
gp them with a deſign of introducing popery or 
the Spaniſþ pretender. 

How many great families do we all know, whoſe 
ons of good abilities, dur- 
ng the whole courſe cf their lives, and yet the great- 

part of whoſe eftates have funk in the hands cf 
their ſtewards and receivers; their revenues paid them 
in ſcanty pcrtions, at large diſccunt, and treble in- 


| tereſt, though they r know it ; while the te- 


2 nants 
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nants were daily racked, and at the ſame time ac- 
cuſed to their landlords of infolvency. Of this ſpecies 
are ſuch managers, who, like honeſt Peter Waters, pre- 
tend to clear an eſtate, keep the owner 

and, after ſeven years, leave him five times more in 
debt, while they fink half a plum into their own 
pockets. 

Thoſe who think themſelves concerned, may give 
you thanks for that gracious liberty you are pleaſed 
to allow them of taking — on the minifters, and 
there ſhooting their envenom'd arrows. As to myſelf ; l 
neither owe you vengeance, nor make uſe of fuch 
weapons: but it is your weakneſs, or ill-fortune, or 
perhaps the fault of your conſtitution, to convert 
wholeſome remedies into poifon ; for you have re- 
ceived better and more frequent inſtructions than any 
miniſter of your age and country, if God had given 
you the grace to apply them. 

I Care promiſe you the thanks of half the kingdom, 
if you will pleaſe to perform the promife you have 
made cf ſuffering the Craftſman and company, er 
whatever other infamous ⁊uretches and execrable willains 
vou mean, to take their vergeance only on your own 
facred miniſterial perſon, without bringing any of your 
bretbrer, much leſs the moſt remote — of the 
royal family into the debate. This genercus effer I 
tuſpe&ed from the firit ; becauſe there were never 
heard of fo many, fo wineceffary, and fo ſevere pro- 
!ecutions as vou have promoted during your miniftry, 
in a kingdom here the liberty of the prefs is ſo much 
pretended to be allowed. But in reading a page er 
two, I feund wu thought it preper to explain away 
vcur grant; tor there you tell us, that theſe miſcreants 

(meaning the writers againſt vou) are te remember that 
the laws have anuxDanTLY LESS generous, leſs 
mild an! merciful ſentiments than yourſelf, and into 
their ſecular hands the poor authors mutt be deli- 
vered to fines, priſons, pillories, whippings, and the 
. gallows. Thus yovr premiſe of impunity, which 

gan ſomewhat viticallv, concludes with the mercy 
of a *an'/b ir for. 1 
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If it ſhould fo happen oy? = neither abettor, pa- 
tron, prutectur nor ſupporter of theſe imaginary invec- 
—1 -- is king, her majeſty, or any.of the royal 
famify, I defire to know what tatisfaQion Jam to get 
from you, or the creature you employed in writing 
the libel which I am row anſwering ? It will be no 
excuſe to ſay, that 1 differ from you in every parti- 
cular of your political reaſon and practice; becauſe 
that will be to load the beſt, the ſoundeſt, and moſt | 
numerous part of the kingdom with the denominati- 


are pleaſed to beſtow upon me, that they ate 


ons 
14 uic led miſcreants, infamous turciches, ereru- 
villains, and dea mers of the ling, queen, and all the 
real family, and guilty of high treaſon. You carnct 
know my ſtyle ; but I can ezfily know veur works, 
which are performed in the fight of the fun. Your 
good inclinations are viſible ; but I begin to doubt 
the ſtrength of your credit, even at court, that you 
have not power to make his majeſty believe me the 
ne which you gs in your libel : as moſt in- 
libly you have often attempted, and in vain, be- 
cauſe I muſt otherwiſe have found it by the marks of 
his royal difpleaſure. However, to be angry with 
you - whom I am indebted for the greateſt 2 
co 


| Mibly receive, weuld be the higheſt ingra- 
ntude i 


is to You I owe that reputation I have ac- 


quired for ſome years paſt of being a lover of my coun- 


try and its corſtitution: to You I owe the libels and 
ſcenilities conferred upon me by the worſt of mer, 


ud conſequently ſome degree of eſteem and friend- 


ſhip from the beſt. From you I learned the ſkill of 


_ diſtinguiſhing between a patriot and a plunderer of his 
| country ; and from You I hope in time to acquire 
| the knowledge of being a loyal, faithful, and uſeful 


ſervant to the beſt of princes, king George the ſecond ; 


| ind therefore I can conclude, by your example, but 


with * truth, that I am not only with humble 
mi and reſpect, but with irfinite gratitude, 
dr, your moſt obedient and moſt obliged fervant, 


W. P 


. 
5. a4 4 


Count De GYLLENBORG. 


SIR, Dublin, in Ireland, Nov. 2, 1719. 

FT is now about ſixteen years ſince I brſt entertain- 
ed the deſign of writing a biſtory of England, from 
the beginning of Milllam Rufus to the of queen 
Ekzabeth ; fuch a biſtory, I mean, as appears to be 
moſt wanted by foreigners, and gentlemen of our own 
country; nct a voluminovs work, ner properly an 
abricgment, but an exact relation of the impor- 
tant affairs and events, without any regard to the reſt. 

intention was fo inſcribe it to the Ling ® your late 
maſter, for wl oſe great virtues I had ever the high- 
eſt veneration, as | ſhall continue to bear to his me- 
mory. I confets it is with ſome difdain, that I ob- 
ſerve great authors deſcending to write any dedicati- 
ons at all: and for my own part, when I looked round 
on all the — of Europe, I could think of none who 
might deſerve that diſtinction from me, beſides the 
king your maſter ; (for I fay nothing of his preſent 
Brittannick majeſty, to whoſe perſon and character [ 
am an utter ſtranger, and like to continue ſo) neither 
can I be ſuſpected of flattery on this point, fince it 
was ſome years after that I had the honcur of an in- 
vitation to his court, before you were 2 


Charles XII. king of Sweden, who was unfortunately killed 
dv a cannon. ball at the fiege of Frederickſhall, in the year 2719. 
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moſt profligate and abandoned . 
I was diverted from 28 this hiſtory, partly * 


the extreme difficulty, ch by the indignation 

conceived at the proceedings of a faction which then 
prevailed ; and the papers lay neglected in my cabinet 
until you ſaw me in Exgland ; when you know how 
far I was engaged in thoughts and buſineſs of ano- 
ther kind. n her majeſty's lamented death, I re- 
turned to my ſtation in this kingdom; fince which 
tune there is not a northern curate among you who 
hath lived more obſcure than myſelf, cr a greater 
ſtranger to the commoneſt tranſactions cf the world. It 
is but very lately that I found the following papers, 


which I bad almoſt forgotten. I publiſh them now, 


for two reaſons ; firſt, for an encourazement to thoſe 
who have more youth, * and leifure, and good tem- 
per than I, towards purſuing the work as far as it was 
intended by me, or as much further as they pleaſe ; 
the ſecond reaſon is, to have an opportunity of de- 
claring the proſound reſpect I have fer the memory of 
your rcyal maſter, ard the fincere regard ard friend- 
ſhip I bear to yourſelf ; for I muſt bring to your mind 
how proud I was to diſtinguiſh you among all the 
foreign miniſters, wih whom I had the hencur to be 


| acquainted. I am a witneſs of the zeal you ſhewed 
| not only for the honour and intereſt of yuur maſter, 


but fer the advantage of the Proteſtant religion in 


Germany, and how krowingly and feelingly you often 
ſpoke to me upon that ſubject. We ail loved you, as 


poſſeſſed of every quality that could adorn an Engliſh 
gentleman, and eſteemed you as a fonhiul ſubject to 
your prince, and an able negociator; neither ſhall 
any reverſe of fortune have power to leſſen you — 

ther 


The author was then in his fifty-ſecond year. 
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ther in my friendihip cr eſteem : and ] muſt take leave 
to aſſure you further, that my affeQtion towards per- 
ſons hath not been at all diminiſhed by the frown of 
power upon them. Thoſe whom you and I once 
thought great and good men, continue ſtill ſo in my 
eyes and my heart; only with a * WO 
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O F 


MEAN any GREAT FIGURES, 
made by ſeveral Perſons. 


renn 


La x AWD the Great, after his vi 5 

the Streights of Mount Taurus] when he en- 

tered the tent where the Queen and Princeſſes of Per- 
fa fell at his feet. 

Socrates, the whole laſt day of his life, and parti- 
cularly from the time he took the poiſon to the mo- 
ment he expired. | 

Cicero, when he was recalled from his baniſhment; 
the people, through every place he paſſed, meeting 
him with ſhouts of joy and congra:ulation, and all 
Rome coming out to receive him. 


Regulus, when he went out of Rome attended by 
his friends to the gates, and returned to Carthage ac- 
carding to his word of honour, although be knew he 
mult be put to a crucl death, for auvifing the Romans 
to purſue their war with that commonwealth. 


Scipio the Elder, when he diſmiſſed a beautiful cap- 
tive lady, pretented to him after a great victory, turn- 
ing his head aſide to preferve his own virtue. 


The fame Scipio, when he and Hannibal met be- 
fore the battle, if the fact be true. 


Cincinnatus, when the meſſengers, ſeat by the ſe- 
ate to make him Dictator, found him at the plougk. 


Epam irondas. when the Perſan AiuntaTudor came 
his houſe, and found him in the raid of poverty. 
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The Earl of Strafford, the day that he made his 
own defence at his trial. 
King Charles the Martyr, during his whole trial, 
and at his death. 


The Black Prince, when he waited at on the 
King of France, whom he had and taken 
priſoner the ſame day. 


Virgil, when, at Rome, the whole audience roſe 
up, out of vencration, as he entered the theatre. 


Mabomet the Great, when he cut off his beloved 
miſtreſs's head, on a ſtage erefted for that purpoſe, 
to convince his ſoldiers, who taxed him for preferring 
his love to his glory. 

Cromwell, when he quelled a mutiny in Hide-Park. 
Harry the Great of France, when he entered Paris, 


and fat at cards the fame night with ſome great ladies, 
who were his mortal enemies. 


Robert Harley Earl of Oxford, at his trial. 


Cato of Utica, when he provided for the ſafety of 
kis friends, and had determined to die. 

Sir Thomas More, during his impriſonment, and at 
kis execution. 

Marius, when the ſoldier, ſent to kill him in the 


dungeon, was ſtruck with fo much awe and venera- 
tion, that his ſword fell from his hand. 


„hen ihe ſhip ke commanded was on fire, 
and he lay down to die in it, becauſe it thould not be 
faid, that one of his family ever quitted their poſt. 
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» Of thoſe who have made a mean contemptible Fi- 
" gure, in ſome action or circumſtance of their lives. 
Antony at AQtium, when he fled after Cleopatra. 
he Pompey, when he was killed on the ſea- ſhore in 
en | Egypt. 
Nero and Vitellius, when they were put to death. 


Lepidus, when he was. compelled to lay down his 
ſhare of the triumvirate. 4 


fe 

8 » the Kingſhip out of 

oy Perſeus King of Macedon, when be was led in tri- 
Richard II. of England, after he was depoſed. 


© The late King of Poland, when the Kin g of Swe 
den forced him to give up his kingdom ; and when he 
took it again upon the King of Sweden's defeat by the 
Muſcovites. 


of King James 11. of Er land, when the Prince of 
Orange ſent to him at midnight to leave Londen. 

d at King William III. of England, when he ſent to beg 

the Houſe of Commons to continue his Dutch guards, 

and was refuſed. 


The late Queen Anne of England, when ſhe ſent 
Whitworth to Muſcovy on an embaſſy of humiliation, 
for an inſult committed here on that Prince's am- 


The Lord Chancellor Bacon, when he was con- 
victed of bribery. 


The late Duke of Marlborough, when he was 
* forced, after his own diſgrace, to carry his Ducheſs's 
gold key to the Queen. 


The old Earl of Pembroke, when a Scorch I. 11 
of gave him a laſh with a whip at New-warket, in pre- 
' tence cf 2!) the ncbility, ard ke bore it with patier ce. 


King 
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King Charles II. of England, when he entered i 
the ſecond Dutch war, and in many other aliens 
Philip IL of Spain, after the defeat of the Armada. 


— when he reſigned his crown, 
and no would 


believe his reaſons. 
King Charles I. of England, when, in to 
his Queen, he thought to ſurpriae her with a 
of a diamond buckle, which he puſhed down her breaſt, 
and tore her fleſh with the tongue; upon which the 
drew it out, and flung it on the ground. 


Fairfax, the parliament general, at the time of 
King Charles's trial. 

Julius Czfar, when Antony offered to put a diadem 
on his bead, and the people ſhouted for joy to fee him 
decline it; which he never offered to do, until he 
ſaw their diſlike in their countenances. 


Coriolanus, when be withdrew his army from Rome, 
at the intreaty of his mother.. 


Hannibal at Antiochus's court. 


Beau Fielding, at fifty years old, when, in a quar- 
rel upon the 4 he was run into his breaſt, which 
he opened and ſhewed to the ladies, that he might 
move their love and pity ; but they all fell a laughing. 


The Count de Buffy Rabutin, when he was recalled 
to Court, after twenty years bariſhment into the 
country, and affected to make the fame figure he did 
in his youth. 

The Earl of Sunderland, when he turned Papiſt in 


-the time of King James I. and urderwent all the 
forms of a Heretic converted. 


Pope Clement the Vilth, when ke was taken pri- 
ſoner at Rome, by the Emperor Charles V's forces. 


Qucen 


EG Deni 


THAT UNIVERSAL HATRED 


WHICH 


Prevails againft the City, 


May 24, M DCC zxZVI. 


HAVE been long conſidering and conjecturing 
what could be the cauſes of that great diſguſt, of 
late, againſt the Clergy of both kingdoms, beyond 
what was ever known till that Monſter and Tyrant, 
Henry VIII. who took away from them, againſt law, 
reaſon, and juſtice, at leaſt two-thirds of their legal 
peſſeſſions; and whoſe ſucceſſors (except Queen Mary) 
went on with their rapine, till the acceſſion of King 
James I. That deteſtable Tyrant Henry VIII. al- 
though he aboliſhed the Pope's power in England, as 
univerſal biſhop, yet what be did in that article, how- 
ever juſt as it were in itſelf, was the mere effect of his 
regular appetite, to diverce himſelf from a wife be 
was weary of, for a younger and more beautiful wo- 
man, whom he afterwards beheaded. But, at the 
fame time, he was an entire deſender of all the Popiſh 
doQrines, even thoſe which were the moſt abſurd. 
And, while he put people to death, for denying him 
to be kead of the church, he burned every br 
age inſt the deArines of the Roman Faith; and cut off 
the head of Sir Thomas More, a perſon cf the great- 
eſt virtue this kingdom ever pgreduced, for not directly 
owning 


wing to commit ſacrilege, in which 
Chriflian — 8 did ever 
many degrees. abbeys, endowed w 
the miſtaken notion of well-diſpoſed men, w 
deed too numerous, and hurtful to the kingdom 


as well as noblemen and other wealthy perſons, 
that they built many religious houfes, for thoſe who 
were inclined to live in a recluſe or fol: manner, 
endowing thoſe monaſteries with land. It is true, 
we read of monks ſome ages before, who dwelt in 
caves and cells, in deſert places. But when public 
edifices were erected and endowed, they began gra- 
dually to degenerate into idleneſs, ignorance, ava- 
rice, ambition, and , after the uſual fate of 
all human irftitutions. popes, who had already 
aggrandiſed themſelves, laid hold of the oppertuniy 
to ſubject all religious houſes with their priors and 
abbots, to their peculiar authority ; whereby theſe 
religious orders became of an intereſt directly differ- 
ent from the reſt of mankind, and wholly at the 
pope's devotion. I need ſay no more on this arti- 
cle, ſo g known and fo frequently treated, 
or of the frequent endeavours of ſome other princes, 
as well as our own, to check the growth, and wealth, 
and power of the regulars. 

In later times, this mitaken piety of erecting and 
endow ing abbeys, began to decreaſe. And = 
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| proper and juſt reformation were allowed to be neceſ- 
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bliſhed fatth, his ſeizing on thoſe lands, 
them to prophane uſes, was abfolute 
facrilege, in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the word; hav- 
rl and pious men to 
ſacred uſes. 

In the reign of this Prince, the Church and Court 
ef Reme arrived to fuch a height of corruption, 
in doctrine and diſcipline, as gave great cffence to 
many wiſe, learned, and picus men through moſt 
parts of Europe; and ſeveral countries agreed to 
make ſome 1 in religion. But, although a 


even to preſerve Chriſtianity itſelf, yet the paſ- 
fions and vices of men had mingled themſelves fo 
f.r, as to pervert and confound all the good endea- 
vours of thoſe who intended well: And thus the re- 
formation, in every country where it was attempted, 


vas carried on in the meſt impious and fcandalous 


manner that can poſſibly be conceived. To which 
r . proceedings we owe all the juſt reproaches 
that Roman Catholics have caſt upon us ever _ 

cr, 
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For, when the northern kingdoms and ſtates 
weary of the Pope's tyranny, and when their preachers, 
beginning with the ſcandalous abuſes of indulgencies, 
and proceeding farther to examine ſeveral points of 
faith, had credit enough with their princes, who were 
in ſome fear left ſuch a change might affect the peace 
of their countries, becauſe their biſhops had great 
influence on the people by their wealth and er; 
theſe politic teachers had a ready anſwer to this pur- 
poſe. © Sir, your Majeſty need not be in any pain 
* or apprehenſion : Take away the lands, and ſirk 
«© the authority of the biſhops: Beſtow thoſe lands 
on your courtiers, on ycur nobles, and your 

«« officers in your army; and then you will be — 
of the people.” This advice was exactly follow- 
ed. And, in the Proteſtant monarchies abroad, little 
more than the ſhadow of Epiſcopacy is left ; but, in 
the republics, is wholly extinct. 

land the Reformation was brought in after 


In 
a ſomewhat different manner, but upon the ſame prin- 


ciple of robbing the church. However, Henry VIII. 
with great dexterity, diſcovered an ir vention to gra- 


tify his infatiable thirſt for blood, on both religions. 
. 2 * 


* * . . 
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Giving an ACCOUNT cf 


A PESTILENT NEIGHBOUR. 


SIR, 

OU muſt give me leave to complain of a ef- 
lent fellow in my neighbourhood, who is always 
beating mortar, yet I cannot find he ever builds. In 
talking he ufeth fuch hard words, that I want 2 
Drugger-man to interpret them. But all is 2 
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ever chuſe a better time, than when 
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that guter. A pot be carries to moſt houſes where he 
viſits. He makes his Prentice his gail-flave. I wiſh 
our lane were 
a cordial man. 


much troubled with the pes, yet Iaſſure you he is a 


Feſuitical as you may know by his bark. Of all 
poetry E. the — . Tan, Ec. 


A 
L ST TE S 
TO THE 
EARL of PEMBROKE. 
My Load, 2709, at a Conjefture. 


T is now a good while fince I refolved to take 
ſome occafion of congratulating with your Lord- 

and condoling with the public, your Lord- 
ſhip's leaving the Admiralty : and I 


country with my Lord Biſhop of Clogher and his bro- 
ther the Doctor: For we pretend to a triumvirate of 


is humble ſervants and true admirers of your Lord- 


as any you have in both iſlands. You may well 
them a triumvirate ; for, if you pleaſe to iry-um 
will vie with the beſt, and are of the firſt rate, 
h they are not, men of war, but men of church. 
y the truth, it was a pity your Lordſhip ſhould 


T 
| be confined to the Fleet, when you are not in debt. 
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Loreſhip, who is a man of letters, ſhould be placed 
upon the poſt-offce, ard my Lord Biſhop adds, that 
he to ſee your Lordſhip toſt from that poſt to 
be a pillar of ſtate again which be defired 1 oulq 
put 


am; 
in by way of Polifeript I am, 


= 
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Pretended to be the Dy Syzzcn of Tow fair; 
AsHz, whoſe Brother, the Reverend Dit.on 
Asu, was nicknamed D1LLy. * _—_ 

(Given to Dr. Monszvy by Sir Anvzxztw For- _ 
Tarn, and communicated to the Editor of theſe mold 


Volumes by that ingenious, learned, and very oblig · 


i [ 
ing Gentleman.) 160 
= ASHE died laſt night. It is conceived he 
ſo puffed up by my Lord Lieutenant's fo |, 
wour, that it ſtruck him into a fever. I here fend you | wy 
ed hi! 
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in ſhort-hand. It is ſomething long, and a little in- 
coherent ; but he was ſeveral hours delivering it, 
and with ſeveral intervals. His friends was the 


the bed, and he ſpoke tc them thus: 


Mr Fzarznps, 
| {fs time for a man to look gee when. be 
of 


ES 28 


has 

one foot there. I once had only a punnick fear 
death, but, of late, I have pundred it more fe- 
fit of coffing hath put me in mind of 

alte men ſeldomeſt thick of 
great ae tion: I, that 
ad wins, T7. now be myſelf 
* y ier. A i{.;une-teller, once 
on my hand, and faid, This man is to be a 

geat traveller: He will ſoon be at the Diet of Worms, 

ud from thence go to Ratifbone. But now I under- 

E, fund his double weaning.—1 deſire to be privately 
buried, for I think a public funeral locks Bury 

ow Fair; and the rites of the dead too often prove 
on wag to the living. Methinks the word itſelf beſt 
s the number, neither few nor all. — A dying 
man ſhould not think of obſcequies, but ob ſe gui e. 
Litle did I think you would fo ſoon fee poor Tom 
un under a fone. But as the mole crumbles the 
ud about her, fo a man of my ſmall wald, befcre 
[am old, may molder away. Sometimes Pveruv'd that 
[hould revive ; but phyſicians tell me, that when 


k 


1 be once 
— from any 
wet- 
jiend | nd him came 
in | ban inn, he to 
2 Pox 
-\ 2 
& + _ © confound instant. 
— De, Sir, your coat 
in bis | *firitt is ak 
TREES, == 
b . was 
oi | win 2 
ich is punſter 
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once the t artery has drawn the heart awry, 
hall find 1 all, in ſpite of the a eonlee 
Brother, you are fond of Daffy's chxir ; but, when 
Death cumes, the world will fee that in tpite of Daffy 
down-Dilly.*—W hatever Doctors mey defign by their 
medicines, a man in a drop;y drops he not, in tpite of 
Gcoddard's drops, though none tre reckened fuch 1 
drops. — I F-d death ſmells the blood of an Engli 
man: A fee fairtly fumbled out, will be a we 
fence againſt bis for fa fum. P. T. are no letter's 
in Death's a babet; he has not Half a bit of either: 
He moves bis fithe, but will not be m ved by all our 
! + hay thing ought to put us in mind of death: 
byficians affirm that our very focd breeds it in us, 
fo that in dur dieting, we may be faid to di-eating.— 
There is ſomething omincus, not only in the names 
of difeates, as di-arrbza, di-abetes, di-ſentery, but 
even in the drugs deſigned to preſerve our lives; as di- 
acodium, 4&-apente, A- aſcordium.—— ! perce:ve Dr. 
| feel how hard) lay thumb on my pulſe, 
it back, as if he faw Lethum in face. 
as bad in his; for fure there is no py 


4 


I; 


but, before I die, before the bell hath Hd, 
Tom, though nct 
tall, I do defire to give ſome 
furvive me. Pirſt, Let game- 


5 
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8 
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plentiful ſubject. 
of punning is dead with Tom. Tom has taken 
away with him: Omne tulit pun-Tom.——May 


long ve tenant to the Queen in Ireland. 
A nickname of Tom Aſte's brother. 
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We never Herberd ſo good a governcr before. Sure 
he nm go-merry home, that has made a kingdom fo 

I hear my friends deſign to publik a col- 
on of my puns. Now I do confeſs, I have let 
many a fur go, which did never pungo; therefore the 
world muſt read the bad as well as the good. Virgil 
has lang foretold it: Funica mala leges. I have 


* 


had ſeveral forebodings that I ſhould foon die: I 


have, of late, been often at committees, where I 


| have fate de die in diem. I converſed much with 


the Ufer of the black rad; I faw his medals ; and woe 
is ne dull foul, not to conſider they are but dead mens 
flampt over and over by the living, which will 
hortly be my condition. | 

Tell Sir Andrew Fauntain I ran clear to the bottom, 


ud with he may be a late a-river where I am going. 


He uſed to brook my compliments. May his and be 
a running ; not guickſand, like mine. Bid him 
wwoid poring upon monuments and books, which is in 
reality but running among racks and fbefves, to flop his 
auwſe. May bis waters never be traubled with mud or 
pore! nor fopt by any grinding flone. May his friends 
all true traute, and his enguuics laid flat as founders. 
[look upon him as the moſt fuent of his race; there- 
fore let him not defpond. I foreſee his black rod, will 

alrance to a pike, and deſtroy all our ifs. 
Bur, I am going; my wind in lungs is turning to a 
i ſheer. The thoughts of 4 begin to a-paſl 


ne. Life is but a vapor, car elle wa pont la moindre 
agauſe. Farewel: I have lived ad amicorum faſfiduas, 
ud now behold how faf F oi um! 

Here his breath failed 

ve ſome falſe ſpellings here and there, but they muſt 
de pardoned in a dying man. 


him, ard he expired. There 


* * 
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A 


KING AT ARMS. 


From a reputed Es Cui, one of the Svs- 


SCRIBERS to the BANK. ] 


SIX, November 18, 2721. 
| * a late printed paper, containing ſome notes and 
1 | that liſt of the Subſcribers Names, 


queries 
which was bliſhed by order of the Commiſſioners for 
receiving of Subſcriptions, I find ſome hints and inu- 


endos that would ſeem to infinuate, as if I and ſome 
others were only 1 = pod. 3 
ferred to you in your kingly capac deſire yon 
will to let me know the loweſt price of a real 
Eſquire's coat of Arms: and if we can agree, I will 
my bond to pay 


my whole for- 


with me at prefent, by throwin 2 
e 


tune into the Bank, having fubſc 
pounds fterling. 

F hope you will not queſtion my pretenſions to this 
title, when I let you know 84 ther was 2 
juſtice of peace, and I myſelf have been often a keep- 
of it. 
horſe, in 
of the 
— 


Fi 


he rode before the greateſt lords 
„in long marches, he a 
ggage, advancing directly —— it. My 


wa, 
"dope wn houſe in Dubin, where ſevera! 


"IS — with meat and drink, _ | 


you out of the firſt intereſt I receive 
my ſubſcription; becauſe things are a little low 


in which pk was a leader and commander of 
e preſided | 


Z rr 
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MI 


vir, 2 


at her own 
il ſome envious 
retire. 
2 and charge to guard th 
er ; my to e Car- 
nages, behind which I was commanded to ſtick cloſe, 
that t ight not be attacked in the rear. I have 
| had the to be a favourite of ſeveral fine ladies ; 
| who, of them at different times, gave me fuch 
* | coloured knots and public marks of diſtinction, that 
| every one knew which of them it was to whom I paid 
| uy addreſs. go into their coach 


i 
T; 


2 
have 


: 
* 


8. 
2 wy 


to carry a Knight's ſhield, painted with 
coat of arms. This is what I have 


to 
deed in a ſhield, like my predeceſſors, but that which 
is full as good, I have carried the colours of a Knigh 
I have likewiſe borne the King's Arms 


painted before my dwelling-houſe, as a mark of my 
calling: So that I may fay his Majeſty's Arms 
have been my rters. I have been a ſtrict and 


| conſtant follower of men of quality, I have 1 * 
— the ſteps of ſeveral Squires, and am able to 
ave myſelf as well as the beſt of them, whenever 
| here ſhall be occaſion. 

| Tdefire it may be no diſadvantage to me, that, by 

| lhe new act of parliament going to paſs for preſcrvin 
| the game, I am not yet qualified to keep a greyhound. 
: F ths ſhould be the teſt of Squirehood, it will go 
bard with a great number of my fraternity, as well as 
| ayſelf, who muſt all be unſquired, becauſe a grey- 
bound will not be allowed to keep us compan 3 and 
| tis well known I have been a companion to his bet- 
ters. What has 2 greyhcund to do with a Squireſhip ? 
Mt not I be a real Squire, although there was no 
ſich thing as a greyhound in the world ? Pray tell me, 
fir, are greyhounds to be from benceforth the ſup- 
porters 
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porters of every Squire's coat of arms ? I 
cannot keep a greyhound, may not a greyhound 
to keep me ? not I have an order from the 
wi 
as 


vernours of the to keep a greyhound, 
non obffante ta the act of parhament, as well 
have created a Bank againſt the votes of the 
Houſes? But however this difficulty will ſoon be over- 
come. I am ſed 125 l. a year for ſubſeribi 
500 J. ; and of this 5ool. I am to pay in 25 

money : The governors will truſt me the 
reſt, and pay themſelves out of the intereſt by 251. per 
cent. So that I intend to receive only gol. a year, to 
qualify me for keeping my family and a greyhound, 
and let the remaining 85 I. go on till it makes 5001. 
then 1000 I. then 1@,000 |. then 100, 000 I. then a 
million, and fo forwards. This, I think, is 
better (betwixt you and me) than keeping fairs, and 
buying ard felling bullocks; by which 1 find, from 
experience, that little is to be gotten in theſe hard 
times. I am, 


S 1x, 
Your friend, and 
Servant to command, 


A. B. EszQunrre. 


Poſtſcript. I will favourably repreſent my 
2 the able of de Paper abovementioned. 
Direct your letter for A. B. Eſquire, at — in ——; 
and, pray get foine parliament man to frauk it, for it 
will coſt a great poſtage to this place. 
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| Mrs. SUSANNA NEVILLE.* 


Map am, June 24, 1732+ 
1 not trouble with any grave tophicks, 
I left I ſhould 4c you ; but rather write in a 

farmiliar and jococious wa 


You muſt know then, Y was the other night at Mrs. 
Tattle's, and Mrs. Rattle came in to drink fome jack- 
lit with us, upon which they fell into a ment about 
the beſt mufecioners in town: at laſt Rattle told Tat- 
tle, that ſhe did not know the difrence between a ſong 
and a tympany. They were going to defer the matter 
tome ; but I faid that when people diſputed, it was 
my way always to ſtand muter. You would have 


| ary ah they were both intofficated with liquor, if you 


een them fo full of outrageouſneſs. However, 


' Mes. Tattle, as being a very timber/ome woman, yield- 
| td to Rattle, and there was an end of the diſputement. 
-I wonder you do not honour me ſometimes with 


your company. If I myſelf be no intraducement, my 
den, which has a fine rzwel look, ought to be one. 
Tomy would be glad to fee you before he 


| for England, and ſo would I; for I am reſolved to 


uke the tower of London before Ire urn. We intend 


0 go to Norfolk or Suffolk, to fee a clergyman, a near 
| O couſin 


oL. IX. 


This letter is fititiour, 3nd was written by Dr. Sheridan 


in ſuch a frmament, that I have been in an 
ever fince, and have loſt my nappitite to fuch a d 
that I have not eaten d 'manfor of bread, put - 
gether, theſe fix weeks They allow me to eat no- 

ing at night but 5 us manſhins, which has made 
a perfect notamy of me; and 2 
that I am in a perfect Aturgy, which I am reſolved 
to take ſome rubrich, although the doQtors adviſe me 
to drink urgomy. And what do you think? when I 
went to my cellar for a flaſk, I found that my ſervants 
had imb elli ſbeu it all; for which I am reſolved to gi 
them ſome hippokeckhoney to bring it up — 
that I have been too turbulent in this long and tedious 
crawl! ; which I hope you will excuſe from 


Your very humble ſervant, 


MARY HOWLsL. 


© 
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BARBAROUS DENOMINATIONS 


| IN IRELAND. 


81 n, 


. been lately looking over the advertiſe- 
ments in ſome of your Dublin new rs, which 
are ſent me to the country, and was much entertain- 
ed with a _ liſt of denominations of lands, to be 
fold or let. I am confident they muſt be genuine: for 
it is impoſſible that either chance, or modern inven- 
tion, could fort the alphabet in ſuch a manner, as to 
make thoſe abominable ſounds, whether firſt invented 
to invoke or fright away the Devil, I muft leave 
among the curious. 

If I could wonder at any thing barbarous, ridicu- 
lous, or abſurd among us, this ſhould be one of the 
firſt. I have often lamented that Agricola, the Fa- 
E. ther-in-law of Tacitus, was not prevailed on by that 

petty King from Ireland, who followed his camp, to 

come over and civilize us with a conqueſt, as his 

; countryman did Britain, where ſeveral Roman appel- 

| lations remain to this day: and fo would the reſt have 
done, if that inundation of Angles, Saxons, and other 
northern people, had not changed them ſo much for 

the worſe, although in no compariſon with ours. In 

one of the advertiſements juſt mentioned, I encoun- 

| tered near a hundred words together, which I defy 

N any creature in human ſhape, except an Iriſhman of 
| the lavage kind, to pronounce ; neither would I un- 
T2. dertake 
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dertake ſuch a taſk, to be owner of the lands, unleſs 
I had liberty to humanize the ſyllables twenty miles 
round. The legiſlature may think what they pleaſe, 
and that they are above copying the Romans in all 
their congueſts of barbarous nations ; but I am de- 
ceived, if any thing hath more contributed to prevent 
the Iriſh from being tamed, than this encouragement 
of their language, which might eafily be aboliſhed, 
and become a dead one in halt an age, with little ex- 
pence, and lefs trouble. 

How is it ble that a gentleman, who lives in 
thoſe parts, where the Town-lards (as they call them) 
of his eſtate produce ſuch odious ſounds from the 
mouth, the throat, and the noſe, can be able to re- 
t the words, without diſlocating every muſcle that 
is uſed in ſpeaking, and without applying the fame 
rone to all other werds, in every language he under- 
ftands ? As it is plainly to be obferved, not only in 
thoſe people, of the better fort, who live in 
way and the Weſtern parts, but in moſt counties of 
Ireland. 

It is true, that, in the city-part of London, the 
trading people have an affected manner of pronounc- 
ing ; and fo, in time, had many ladies and cox- 
combs at Court. is likewite true, that there is an 
odd provincial cant in moſt counties of England, 
Jometimes not very pleaſing to the ear: and the Scotch 
cadence, as well as expreſſion, are offenſive enough. 
But nore of theſe defects derive contempt to the 

ker ; whereas what we call the Iriſh Brogue is no 

ner diſcovered, than it makes the deliverer, in the 
laft degree, ridiculous and deſpiſed: and, from ſuch 
a mouth, an Engliſhman expects nothing but bulls, 
* blunders, and follies. Neither does it avail whether 
the cenfure be reaſonable or not, ſince the ſact is al- 
ways fo. And, what is yet worſe, it is too well 
known that the bad conſequence of this opinion af- 
fects thoſe among us who are not the leaſt hable 
to ſuch reproaches, further than the misfortune of be- 
mg born in Iretand, although of Ergliſh parents, 
and whoſe education hath been chiefly in that king- 
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I have heard many gentlemen, among us, talk 
much of the great convenience to thoſe Shs live in 
the country, that they ſhould ſpeak Iriſh. It may 
poſſibly be ſo : But, 1 think, they ſhould be fuch 
who never intend to vifit England, upon pain of be- 
ing ridiculous. For I do not remember to have 
heard of any one man that ſpoke Iriſh, who had not 
the accent upon his tongue, eaſy diſcemable to any 


Engliſh ear. 


t I have wandered a little from my ſubject, which 
was only to propoſe a wiſh, that theſe execrable de- 
nominations were a little hetter ſuited to an Engliſh 


mouth, if it were only for the ſake of the Englith: 


lawyers: who, in trials upon appeals to the Houte of 
Lords, find ſo much difficulty in repeating the names, 
that, if the plaintiff cr defendant were by, they would 
never be able to diſcover which were their own lands. 


| But, befide this, I would deſire, not only that the 


ions of what they call Town-lands were 

ged, but likewiſe of larger diſtricts, and ſeveral 
towns, and fome counties; and particularly, the feats 
of country-gentlemen, leaving an alias to all dif- 


| keulties in point of law. But would by no means 


truſt theſe alterations to the owners themſelves ; who, 


as they are generally ao great clerks, fo they ſeem to 
have no large vocabulary about them, nor to be well 
killed in proſody. The utmoſt extent of their genius 
lies in naming their country habitation by a hill, a 


mount, 2 brook, a burrough, a caftle, a bawn, a ford, 


and the like ingenious concens. Yet theſe are ex- 
ceeded by others, whereof tome have continued ana- 
gramatical appeliations, from half their own and their 


names joined together, others only from the lady. As 


for inſtance, a perſon, whoſe wite's name was Eliza- 


| beih, calls bis ſeat by the name of Beſs-boroww. There 
is likewiſe a famous town, where the worſt iron in the 


tingdom is made, and it is called Swwandlingbar. The 
original of which name I ſhall explain, left the anti- 


| quanies of future ages might be at a loſs to derive it. 


It was a moſt witty conceit of four gentlemen, who 
mined themtelves with this iron-project. Sw ftands 
for 


— 


, as well as undone, for their wit. 
I was mot pleaſed with the denomination of a town- 


Paper: This is to 


Douras, alias WIG , &c.” Now this zealous 
in re- 


gu having a mind to record his 
_ or loyalty, to future ages within five miles 
him, for want of other merit, thought fit to make uſe 
hen. — expedient; wherein he — to miſtake his 
or this diſtinguiſhing term, Whig, had a 
meſt — original, denoting a man who favoured 
the Fanatic fe, and an enemy to kings, and fo con- 
tinued till the idea was a little ſoftened, ſome years 
after the Revolution, and during a of her late 
—_ reign. After which it was in diſgrace until 
een's yy By Since which rime it hath, in- 
deed, iſhed with a witneſs : But how lon ir will 
continue fo, in our variable ſcene, or what of 
—_—_— it may deſcribe, is a which this courtly 
landlord is not able to an And therefore, he 
ſhould bave ſet a date on the title of his burrow, to 
let us know what kind of creature a Whig was in that 
year of our Lox».—lI would readily nomencla- 
tors of this coſtive imagination ; and therefore I 
poſe, to others of the fame fize in thinking, 
when they are at a loſs about chriſtening a coun- 
tryſeat, inſtead of ſtraining their invention, th 
would call it Boxhy-burrow, Fool-brook, Puppy fo 
Coxcomb-hall, Mount- laggerbead, Dunce-hill ; which are 
innocent appellations, proper to expreſs the talents of 
the owners. But I cannot reconcile myſelf to the pru- 
dence of this Lord of Wn 16-borow, becauſe I have 
not yet heard, among the Preſbyterian ſquires, how 
much ſoever their perſons and principles are in vogue, 
that any of them have diſtinguiſhed their country- 
abode by the name of Mount -regicide, Covenant-hall, 
Fanatic-Fill, Roundhead-baton, Canting-brook, or Mount- 
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| 2 by the knowledge of the Latin tongue, and 
judgmen 


dry tranflating thoſe hideous words into their Engliſh 
meanings, and altering the termination, where a bare 
| tranſlation will not form a good cadence to the ear, 
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| rel, and the like ; becauſe there may, poſſibly, come 


a time when thoſe kind of ſounds may not be fo grate- 
ful to the ears of the kingdom. For I do not con- 
ceive it would be a mark of diſcretion, upon ſup- 
poling a gentleman in alluſion to his name, or the 
merit of his anceſtors, to call his houſe Tyburn-hall. 

But the ſcheme I would propoſe, for chan * 
denomina tions of land into legible and audible ſylla- 
bles, is by employing ſome gentlemen in the univerſi- 


t in ſounds, might imitatethe Roman wav, 


or be eaſily delivered from the mouth. And, when 
both theſe means happen to fail, then to name the 
parcels of land from the nature of the ſoil, or fome 


f [cw circumſtance belonging to it; as, in England, 


arnham, Oat-lands, Black-heath, Corn-bury, Rye- 
gate, Aſh-burnham, Barn-elms, Cole-ortum, Sand- 
wich, and many others. 

I am likewite to quarrel with ſome titles of 


Lords among us, hs have a very ungracious found, 


which are apt to communicate mean ideas to thoſe 
who have not the honour to be acquainted with their 
perſons, or their virtues, of whom I have the misfor- 


mne to be one. But I cannot pardon thoſe gentle- 


men, who have gotten titles fince the judicature of 
among us hath been taken away, to which 

they all ſubmitted with a rcfignation that became 
Chriſtians, as undoubtedly they are. However, 

e that time, I look upon a graceful harmonious ti- 
tle, to be, at leaſt, forty per cent. in the value in- 
trinſick of an Iriſh peerage : And, fince it is as cheap 
3s the worſt, for any Iriſh law hitherto enacted in 
England to the contrary, I would adviſe the next ſett, 
detore they paſs their patents, to call a conſultation 
of ſchclars, and muſical gentlemen, to adjuſt this 
moſt important and eſſential circumſtance. The Scotch 
noblemen, though born almoſt under the North Pole, 
lave much more tuneable appellat : ons, except ſome 
; very 


ed ny 


I ſhould likewiſe not be ſorry, if the names of ſome 
bithops ſees were ſo much obliged to the alphabet, 
that, upon proncuncing them, we might contract 
ſome veneration for the order and perſons of thoſe re- 
verend peers, which the groſs ideas fometimes joined 
to their titles, is very unjuſtly apt io dimipiſh. U 
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FRANCIS GRANT, Es 
MERCHANT in LONDON. 


Francis Grant, Eſq; of Landon, Merchant, younger | 
Sir Francis > of Cullen, Baronet, having — 
gh opinion of the her ring and other fiſheries in the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas, writ and publiſhed a pamphlet, in the year 
733, on that ſubje#t ; principally ⁊vith a wiew to e- 
cite the encouragement of the public, to ſuch of the mer- 
cantile people as might engage in a projet jo extremely 
beneficial. The pamphlet wwas much eſteemed ; Fut the 
miniſtry of Fngland, in thoſe days, fearing to fend the 
ch, were not inc to favour it. , 
My. Grant werit a letter ta the Reverend Do vor Tona- 
than Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, who was then 
very eminent in Ireland, to try if the patriot pariy there 
would eſpouſe the defign, and reap benefit to their coun-- 
try from what was thus re fected in Fngland : To which 
letter the Dean writ the felling Anfeuer, which 
22 the man, as well as the general opinion be 
4 of thoje times. 


SIR, Dublin March 23, 1733-4 
1 RETURN you my hearty thanks fur your let- 
ter and diſcourſe u the Fithery : You diſcover: 

in both, a true love of your country, and (exceptin 
your civilities to me) a very good judgment, — 
wiſlies to this ruired kingdom, and a perfect know- 
ledge in the ſubject you treat. But you are more tem 
perate thar I, and conſequently much wiſer: For cor- 
ruptions are apt to make me impat ent, and give oſ- 

tence, which you prude ny avoid. 

O 5 Ever 
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Ever fince I began to think, I was enraged at the 

=y of England, in ſuffering the Dutch to have al- 
the whole advantage of our fiſhery, juſt under 
our noſes. 

The laſt Lord Wemys told me, be was 
of a caſtle in Scotland near which the Dutch uſed to 
fiſh : He ſent to them, in a civil manner, to defire 
they would fend him ſcme fiſh, which they brutiſhly 
refuſed ; whereupon he ordered three or four cannon 
to be di ed from the caftle, (for their boats were 
in reach of the ſhot,) and immediately, ihey ſent him 

The Du * 2 knot of ſharpers 

e Dutch are like a 0 among a par- 
cel of honeſt gentlemen, who think they underſtand 
y, and are bubbled of their money. I love them 
the love they have to their country ; which, how- 
ever, is nd virtue in them, becauſe it is their private 
intereſt, which is directly contrary in England. In 
the 's time, I did often preſs the Lord-Trea- 
furer rd, and others of the miniſtry, this 
very fubje@ ; but the anfwer was, We not of- 
fend the Dutch ;”” who, at that very time, were op- 
poſing us in all our ſteps towards a peace. I laughed 
to fee the zeal that miniſtry had the fiſhing at 
Newfoundland (I think,) while no care was taken 
againſt the Dutch fiſhing juſt at our doors. 

As to my native country, I happened indeed, by a 

42 accident, to be born here, my mother being 
left here from returning to her houſe at Leiceſter, and 
I was a year old before I was ſert to England: And 
thus I am a Teague, or an Iriſhman, or what peo- 
P po, although the beft part of my life was in 

ngland. 

What 1 did for this country was from perfect hatred 
of tyranny and oppreſſion, which I bad a procla- 
mation againſt me of 300 l. which my old friend my 
Lord Carteret was ferced to conſent to, the very fit 
or ſecond night of his arrival hither. The crime 
was that of writing againſt a project of one Wood, an 
Ironmonger, to coin 100,000 |. in halipence, not 
a ſixth part of the money, which was laid before — 

people 
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that they all refuſed it ; 
from unmediate ruin. 

I ſome ſmaller fervices to this kingdom, 
but do no e. I have too many years upon 
me, and have too much fickneſs. I am out of favour 
at Court, where I was well received, during two ſum- 
mers, fix and feven years ago. The governing peo- 

here do not love me. For as corrupt as En 
is, it is an habitation of ſaints in compariſon of Ire- 
land. We are all fſ—s, and kn—s, and fools ; and 
all, but bi and people in employments, beggars. 
of Ireland does not amount to 200,0001. 
The few honeſt men among us are dead-hearted, 
„and out of favour and power. 

I talked to two or three gentlemen of this Houſe of 
Commons, now fitting here ; and mentioning your 
Scheme, ſhewed how very advantageous it would be 
to Ireland. They agreed with me ; but faid, that if 
fuch a thing were „the members would all 
go cut, as at a thing they had no concern in. 

F belteve the pe of Lapland, or the Hottentots, 
are not ſo miferable a people as we ; for oppreſſion, 
ſupported by power, will infallibly introduce flaviſh 
principles. -m afraid that, even in England, your 
propoſal wi come to nothing. There is not virtue 
enough left ar:-ng mankind. If your ſcheme ſhould 
paſs into an <Q, it will become a job: Your ſanguine 
temper will cool: R—s will be the only gainers. 
Party and faction will intermingle, and defeat the moſt 
eſſential paris of the w le deſign. Standing armies, 
in times of peace, projects of exciſe, and hribing at 
elections are all you ar: like to be employed in; not 
forgetting {-ptepnria) ; :rliaments, directiy gainſt the 
old Whic-principles, which always have been mine. 

A genticrian of this kingdom, about three years 
ago, joined with fome others in a fiſhery here, in the 
northern parts: They advanced 200 |. by way of trial: 
They got men frem Orkney to cure their fiſh, who 
underſtood it well. But the vulgar folks of Ireland 
ae fo lazy and fo lnaviſh, that it turned to no ac- 
count, nor would any body join with them: And » 
he 


* 
a manner, 
was 
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pity 
eſs with all my heart. 
I have always loved good projects, but have always 
found them to miſcarry. I am, Sir, with true eſteem 


for your good intentions, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant. 


0-y 


LY 


P. S. I would ſubſcribe my name, if I had not a 
very bad one; ſo I leave you to gueſs it. If I can be 
of any ſervice to you in this kingdom, I ſhall be glad 


you will employ ue. 
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LATIN LETTER, 
I N 8 


GRAT TANIAN STYLE: 
Written by Dr. SHERIDAN. 


LATINITAS GRATTANIANA. 


Dowmrne, 


U cogitabas quod egi duram rem in intrando 
judicium fupra vinculum tuum, et quatuor clau- 
dendo mortgagiam : non potui adjuvare id, quoniam 
eram valde durum poſitus ei pro nummum. Ego defi- 
ders te tenere linguam, et ne tergum morde me ali- 
quid longior, nam fi facis, fupra meam animam te 
tundam deorſum primum tempus quod occurro te. Eft 
pulchra res quod homo non poteſt rogare pro ſuo quin 
vocas illum nomina, et das illi um verbum in 
ore tuo. Semel magis jubeo te tenere linguam, vel 
potes eſſe certus quod non frangam juramentum. Sum 
nuciatus quod uxor tuus ſimile ſapienti capit magnas 
libertates cum me; profecto illa habuit melior eſſe 
2 vel nunciabo illi ſuum ac cito ac video illam. 
ſco valde bene tu potes gignere pecuniam a centum 
manibus, ſi places, Gs — feſtinationem, nam dia- 
bolus cape me ſi famula bor unus dies plus. Sic do te 
pulchram cautiorem aſpicere ad teipſum, nam habebo 
te in carcere ante menſis it circa, ſi non ſum ſolvitus. 
Prope eſt induſium, fed propior eſt cutis, et charitas 
incipit apud domum. Habeo novem infantes et uxor ; 
non poſſum tenere illos ſupra nihil, et ora habebunt 
cibum. Sic neceſſitas habet nullum lex. Omnes hi 
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res ſunt ſatis oftendere te magnus opus in fum 
ihe dico te in teevi hebebe prenalon quediiites — 
drantem. Sum 


Tuus humilis famulus, 
BLU ND ERORIUSs PETTITOoSGSARIHUSs. 


Sine me habere lineam vel duo, ut ſciam quid de- 
pendeam fupra. 


A 
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DOCTOR SHERIDAN. 
ANGLO-LATIN. 


[4s the following is the only piece of the kind that perhaps 


Der WAS WIitten ; we doubt not but the curious and po- 


II us try figh may Do my nay. 

N vain I vye am new pear am deſcry bend a late in 
I night a tea. Dice eaſe force _ y row hock 
eſſay a liquid no vye ake way a claw dabble is. Tame 

er it poſe ſtack come me a fye low ſo ſye 

a law dabb bitter a tea. Eaſt nay ill lay a my cuz 
veſt err it a e er you dye t'us you teague o ſome ; add 
ſome mum all tear ſock rates, ought a wriſt I days? 
Can toe carrmen I am become, here © I come, home 
eer I come. Egg o a mow tea ; ſaid eaſe nay Sr does 
come add tea meet toe litter as tun on lay jays, neck 
aw dire veal is? Aw dye vye tea few 1s ſea a man 
tame you nigh us pew ell lay leap I dice I may, fer 
mow 


— 


may, faid dive eaſe may 
us place patt rye veſt row. 

DSL nes Þ ax ln 00s, a die 
my nigh may like wet, neck raiſe awe like as no vye. 
is eaſt aw dye ray a ball I is. Wrecks bay nay 
valet, come rage in a eat inn fan tye bufs, eat aw lice 
is, pray ſip you ay ake witty ill us try: Said hock 
egg o nigh hill cur o, come paw Jul um may a matt; 
at egg © ill loſs mine us. Feel licks fort tea may ah: 
ere: In tea jear vye tea ſeal 
err riſque pure us: I dame vye day, eat ſet her a. 
Dumb ſpy row, ſpay row. 


Some hew my lime us do mine aſs I own is veſt ray. 
Vye like us. 


P. S. Ray ſea pye veſt ram iſt o lamb, qua 
caſt a duck inn many buſs. * 4 
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Dr. SWIFT to Dr. SHERIDAN. 


Donut, 


AR” * quod abra fæmiræ nobilis et mihi amicz 
offendendo pedem ad paxillum vel ridicam, vel, 
ut alii dicunt, rutabulum; val è læſit uropygium, et 


eſt miſerẽ catax. Novi ejus patrem, capitularem, et 
ſubleſtum, 


As all the words in this and the following Letter, which cauſe 
any difficulty, are extremely uncommon, we preſume it will not be 
amiſs to print a Gloſſary, in order to fave our Readers the plague 
and trouble of turning over a Dictionary. 


Abra, a waiting- woman: Quad fit delicata, nun vulgaris An illa. 
on my 
Ridica, the prop of a vine, &c. 
a maukin, a cole-rake to make clean an oven, an oven- 

ſwoop, a ſkealing- ftick. 
Uropygium, the narroweſt and loweſt part of the chine, the rump, 
Catax, lame, hip-balt. 

tular i , an exciſeman. 


Deecates Tegæ, detrite, garments worn bare. 
Pernio, 21 


Progela, = huckſter, or retailer, a foreftaller, a regrater, &c. "_ 
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ſubleſtum, et carnarium, qui furatus erat hornotinum 
per oſtium clathrarum, et ut meruit, a vulgo occilla- 
tus. Pauper enim erat, gaunaco et decotibus veſti- 
tus ; pernionibus claudicans la bora vit. Frequenta vit 
ſui fimiles, propolas nempe, arilatores, cociones, imò 
ſaliſubſulos et labdas, omnes, ut meruerant triboni- 
bus veſtitos. 

Pridiè tabellio ad me attulit epiſtolam de ſtlata et 
catta in pcrtu ebretis, urde miſer perdidi cadiſcum 
ſtrobiloruimn plerum, duo hauſtra, calpar, decem fcu- 
„calignam, et quod maximè dolet, crocotulam 
puper uxori ewmptam, fed ſpero me redhoſtiturum 


fore. 
Amicus 


: 


Avilater, a pedlar. 
Cacio, a higler. _ 
— ens who ne 1 

Triben, 2 4. 
Tabellio, a carrier of letters. 


float, a hoy, a flat-boat. 
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if 
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b 


a large wooden- bowl. 
a little ſaffron coloured, or yellow garment. 

to requite a curteſy, to return like for like: But here it 
fgnify, To make a preſent of juſt ſuch another garment. 

„a little whelp. 


may 


or ftand fill, as oxen 


Conguiniſeo, to duck the head, to bow or bend the body, to ſtoop. 
Turunds, a pellet of bread, dough, or paſte, wherewith capons are 


a kind of vermin like an ant. 


que inlices omnes — 
Sum humiliſſimus, &c. 
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EPISTLE IN HARD LATIN. 
By DOCTOR SHERIDAN. 


Doctiſſime Decane, 
ORBUM tabe!larum methodium veſtrarum 
* nopono me fern © affecit, circa hoſtire 
re verentiæ aggredior. id mea refert fi uro- 


. abrz ignobilis fit læſum, ejuſmodi etenim mu- 
res plerumque ſunt exbuz, atque rimarum non mi- 
ras plenz quam excernicula, non mihi inju- 
cundum foret ſi tu eſſes illi iatraliptes. Si vero curam 
CO” non abs re fuerit illius crotaphitas ambabus 
calic E manibus fricare ne ſpiritus deficiant, atque inde 


latraliptes, a phyfician or ſurgeon that cures by cintments and fric- 


tions. 
Croraphite, the two muſcles that are in the temples. 
" wetted all over, 
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thyonum. Ca veto interim ne tibi manus imbulbita- 
verit, aut imbubinaverit, partiliter quaned icti 
ſpiritus urticam ſenſerit; ſed ne forſan obliviſcaris te 
moneo, ut pars crepidinis dorſi interior fit fiſſiculanda. 
Memini illius patrem ex infin.a plebis ruderatione gi 
grinatorem, lucuntes olim vendidit, admodum fuit 
procellulus, eximius autem pilicrepus ; ſed ſalaconem 
atque dofonem nimiùm fe oftendendo, minuit hanc 
gloriam quam exercitiis meruit. Si vis ut noſtra denr$d 
amicitia inaleſcat, te mecum crKs 5 
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flocibus, cum cerviſia zque pellucidum glæſum. 
Sæpiſſin & futabas in ædibus meis — — — 
nias, de quibus mentionem in epiſtola veſti fecifti in 


ulla noſtrarum con xiſti camerarum. Heſterno die 
nimm ambulando 
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Ne. 232. SaTURDAY, Dec. 12, 1730. 

E following article, which hath lately ap- 

peared in the news- papers, deſerveth our im- 
mediate conſideration, via. 

They write from Dublin, that an officer from every 
regiment in the French ſervice is arrived there, in order 
to raiſe recruits for their reſpective corps; which is not 
to be done in a clandeſtine manner, as fo , 
(when ſeveral perſons fuffered death for it) but 
licly. Theſe gentlemen are to diſperſe themſelves 
into the ſeveral counties, where they have the beſt in- 
tereſt; and a field-officer is to refide conftantly at 
Dublin to hear all complaints, which may be made by 
any of the recruits againſt their officers ; and alſo to 
prepare for ſending them off. Count Broglio hath been 
ſoliciting an order, to this purpoſe, thete two years.” 

When I firſt read this account in the public prints, 
I looked it as a common piece of falſe intelli- 
gence, was in full expectation of ſeeing it contra- 
dicted in the next day's papers, according to frequent 
common cuſtom ; but having ſince heard it corfident- 
affirmed to be true (although I can hardly yet be- 
ve it ; eſpecially, as to every part) the duty, which 
I ewe to my country, and my zeal for the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, oblige me to take ſome notice of an at- 
fair, which I apprehend to be of very great unport- 
ance to both. 

It will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to give the 
reader a ſhort account of the nature of theſe troops, 
as they are now eſtabliſhed in France. 
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They confift, as we have been informed, of one re- 
i of horſe, and five regiments of foot, all dou- 
or trebly officered; ſo that they are, of them- 
ves, 2a very confiderable body of men. 

But their number is the leaſt point to be conſidered 
in this affair. There are other circumſtances which 
render theſe troops infinitely more formidable to Great 
Britain. They are not only all roman-catholicks, but 
the moſt dangerous of that communion, with re 


to us. I mean roman-catholick ſuhjects of our own do- 


wars ; 


minions ; many of whom have been obliged to fly their 
native country on account of rebellions and conſpi 
cies, in which they have been engaged; and all of 
them devoted by inclination, by intereſt, by conſci- 
ence, by every motive human and divine, to the ſer- 
vice of the Pretender, in oppoſition to the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion in his Majeſty's royal family. 

To this we may add, that they are generally eſteem- 
ed the beſt forces in the French ſervice ; that they 
have always bebaved themſelves as ſuch in the late 


are commanded by cfficers of approved 
courage, as well as great ſkill and experience in mi- 
litary affairs. 

It is faid likewiſe, that the ſerjeants, corporals, and 
private men are fo well ſeaſoned to danger, and ex- 
pert in their duty, that by a gradual promotion 4 
could furniſh officers * 2 ſormidable RY 
caſe of any ſudden invaſion or inſurrection. 

In the next place, it will not be improper to exa- 
mine this affair with regard to our laws. 

It is made felony by act of parliament in Jreland, 
for any ſubject of that kingdom to inlift himſelf, or 
to inlift others, in the ſervice of any foreign ſtate ; 
and it is well known that multitudes of poor wretches 
have ſuffered death upon that account. 

We know it may be faid, that a power is reſerved 
to his majeſty, by a clauſe in that act, to diſpenſe 
with it, by granting any foreign prince a licence to 
raiſe forces in his dominions, and indemnifying his 
ſubjets from the penalties of the law. 

Although it is far from my intention to difpute any 
of his ma jeſty's legal prerogat:ves, or to * 
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the legiſlature in queſtion, yet I muſt take 
2 to obſerve, ret wers have been 
imes granted out o Hance to the crown, 

the prince's hands may not abſolutely be tied 

„and in full confidence that they will never be 
exerted but for the benefit of this nation, or poſſibly 
of ſome eſtant ally, upon great emergencies of 
ſtate. e exerciſe of the — in theſe caſes, 
entia , Which is left 


be 


ment. 

I muſt therefore beg leave to conſider the preſent 
ſubject, of the [ifþ forces, in this light. 

It will not be denied I preſume, that a licence to 
recruit roman-catholick regiments of Engliſb ſubjects, 
in foreign ſervice, and in the intereſt of a pretender 
to the crown (which is death by the law, without his 
majeſty's permiſſion) is a favour of a very e | 
nature, and ought to be attended with ſome extra- 
ordinary circumſtances. I confeſs that I can fee no 
extraordinary circumftances at preſent; unlets it 
ſhould be ſaid that this favour was granted, in or- 
der to engage our good allies in the demolition of 
Dunkirk ; but I hope they have more generoſity than 
to inſiſt upon ſuch hard terms tor the effectual per- 
formance of that, which thev are obliged by weaty 
to do. I am fure, ſuch conditions teem unreaſonable 
on our part, after we have made them fo many other 
conceſſions ; particularly with relation to the flag and 
Santa Lucia; which, I think, are ſufficient to make 
them comply with all our demands without expeQ- 
ing any farther favours, and even ſupererogations of 


f.iendſhip. 
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Perhaps my adverſaries (if they have any conceit) 
may take an opportunity of ridiculing me for writing 
in this ſtrain; but as it fometimes ferveth their turn 


| to make me a great man, and to argue againſt me as 


ſuch, I will for once myſelf ſo; and, me- 
thinks, if I had the honour of being but half an hour 
in that ſtation, I could reaſon againit ſuch an order, 
for the good of my king and my country, in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

1. Theſe troops have always been made ule of, 
whenever there hath been any attempt in favour of 
the pretender; and indeed they are, upon many ac- 
counts, the fitteſt for this purpoſe. They are our fel- 
lou - ſubjects; they ſpeak our language; are acquaint- 
ed with our manners; and do not raite that averſion in 
the people, which they naturally conceive againſt other 
foreign troops, who underſtand neither. I am afraid 
I may add, that they are kept up, for this purpoſe, 
in entire regiments, without fuffering them to be 
mixed with the troops of any other nation. It is well 
known, at leaft, that they ſupplied the late king Jane: 
with a nurſery of foldiers, who were always ready 
for his ſervice, whenever any opportunity offered it- 
ſelf for his reſtoration ; and that, at this time, the 
pretender is always the bait made uſe of by their 
cfficers to raiſe recruits. They never mention the king 
of France, or the king of Spain, upon theſe occaſions ; 
bur liſt the poor wretches under an affurance, that 
they are entered into the fervice of him, whom they 
call their natural and rightful king. I will not ſuſ- 
pe the preſent fidelity of France, and their cordiali- 
ty to the proteſtant eſtabliſhment ; yet methinks we 
might eakily excuſe ourſelves from furniſhing them 
with inftruments, which they may employ againſt us, 
whenever ambition, or reaſon of ſtate, ſhall diffolve 
their preſent engagements, and induce them to ef- 
pouſe the cauſe of the pretender again. 

2. It is very probable that his catholic majeſty 
{who hath likewite ſeveral regiments of this kind in 
his ſervice) will expect the ſame favour of recruiting 
them in Jreland ; and that he may, in caſe of re- 
fuſal, make it a pretence, at any time, for quarrel- 

Vor. IX P ling 
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ling with us, i ing our commerce, and diſturb” 
ing us again in the of Gibraltar ; and here 
it is proper juſt to take notice, that theſe did 
his catholic majeſty the moſt eminent ſervice in the 
laſt ſiege of that important place. He may complain, 
perhaps, of cur partiality to France, ard alledge, 
that we do not treat Spain in the fame manner 
we expect to be treated by them, as one of the molt 
favoured nations. 

3- The kingdom of Ireland ſeemeth, at this time, 
in a very ill condition to admit of any ſuch draughts 
out of her dominions. She hath been already fo 
much exhauſted by the voluntary tranſportation of 
multitudes of her inhabitants, (who have been pre- 
vailed upon, by the calamities of their own country, 
to ſeck their bread in other parts of the world) that 
the interpoſition of parliament was found 
to put a ſtop to it; and ſhall we ſuffer any foreign 
power to Crain her ftill farther under fuch circumſtan- 
ces; eſpecially in this manner, and for this purpoſe ? 
I do not hear that this licence is confined to any parti- 
cular number of men. It is conieſſed, I think, that they 
want above two thouſand men to cemplete their corps 
and who knoweth but they may deſign to raiſe a great 
many acre than they care to own; or even to form 
Tome nev: regiments cf theſe trocps ? But ſuppoſing 
they are confined to a certain number of recruits, 
and that ſreland were ia a capacity to ſpare them; 
it is well known how eafily fuch limarations are 
evaded, and how difficult it is to know when peo- 
| ws conform exactly to the terms of their commiſ- 

This was ſufficiently explained in the late ſa- 
mous controverſy, concerning Mr. Weds patent for 
fupplying Ireland with a particular ſum of copper balf- 
pence ; and the arguments upon that ſubje& may be 
applied to this, with ſome allowances for the differ- 
ence between the two caſes. It may, perhaps, te 
faid hkewite, that all the vigilance of the miniitry 
bath been hitherto found ineffectual to prevent the 
French from clandeſtinely recruiting theſe regiments 
with [riſh catholics ; ard, therefore, that we way as 
well allow them to do it openly ; nav, that it des 

1aterc 
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jeſty's ſingular firmneſs and reſolution in ſupporting 
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intereſt to let them purge Ireland of her popiſh inha- 
bitants as much as r but I deny this for 
ſeveral reaſons, which | mention preſently ; and 
if it were really the cafe, that the French can at any 
time recruit theſe troops clandeſtinely, I cannot fee 
any reaſon why they ſhould ſolicit an order fo pref- 
fingly, for two years together, to do it openly, unlefs 
they have ſome other defign. Ought not even this 
conſideration to put us a little upon our guard; and 
is it not a tacit confeſſion, that theſe troops are 
thought to be of more i ance to them than we 
ought to wiſh ? Beſides, are we to licenſe and autho- 
rite a miſchievous practice, becauſe we cannot total- 


ly prevent it? Every one juſtly applauded his ma- 


the rights of his German ſubjects, when an attempt 
was made to ſeduce ſome of them into the king of 
Pruffea's ſervice, although perhaps it is impoſſible to 
prevent that practice entirely. e all remember that 
the inliſting a miller's fon, and a few other ordinary 
peaſants, occaſioned fuch a miſunderſtanding between 
the two crowns, as eeded almoſt to a \ 
Nor was the zeal of the Enghifs parliament backward 
on this occaſion ; but, on this confideration, amon 
others, refolved to keep up a _y cf 12,000 He 
troops in our pay, which have already coſt us above 
a million of money. I am confident, therefore, that 
the ſame paternal care will alway influence his maje- 
ſty to guard and protect his Britiþ ſubjects in the 
ſame manner ; and if any meafure ſhould be taken, 
which favours too much of the French intereft, and 
ſeemeth of dangerous conſequence to the intereſt of 
his family, the world can impute it to nothing but 
the deceitful repreſentations of thoſe, who lie under 
ſuch particular obligations to the court of France, that 
they can refuſe them nothing. 

4- Such a licence ſeemeth to give encoutagement 
to the people of Ireland to continue roman-catkolics ; 
fince they are ſure to meet with a proviſion both in the 
French and Spaniſh ſervice ; whereas we always reject 
them in our troops, and abſolutely prohibic our cfh- 
cets to recruit in * Now, although it may 2 

2 
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be ſafe to truſt them in our armies; yet certainly we 
ought not to give the leaſt ercouragement to their 
entering into foreign ſervice ; efpecially into ſuch ccm- 

bodies as theſe regiments: Ard here it will not 

amiſs to relate a ſtory much to the henc ur of an 
Engliſh roblewan, who hath alfo one of the larg- 
eſt eflates in” /reland of any man in the kingdom. 
When he went to viſit the invalies in France, a place 
in the nature of cur Chelſea college bere, all the Þifh 
officers ard foldiers of that Loipual drew cut in a 
body to do him particular boncurs. We can make no 
cucſt:on that their chief view was to have ſome pre- 
fent from his loreſhip ; but though he hath an heart 
as well diſpoſed to generous charity as ary man, and 
a purſe well able to anlwer the diftates of it; yet, 
out of regard to his country, fer which be bath like- 
wiſe the moſt ditintereſted zeal, his anfwer to them 
was only this: ©** Gentlemen, I am very fenfible cf 
the honour you bave done me, ard heartily pity your 
misfcrtunes ; but as you have drawn them upon your 
ſclves, by ſerving agairſt your country, you muſt not 
expect any reliet cr reward frem me, for havirg fuf- 
fered in a ſervice, in which I wiſh you had never 


Engage — 
5. Is there net ſome reaſon to apprehend that this 
licer ce may, at one time or other, prove a ſnare to 
that country, and draw many pecple into their deſtruc- 
tion? for, unleſs it is made perpetual, it cannot be 
tuppoſed that all the poor 12rcrant wretches in the 
kingecm ſhould be apprizee how lor g this licence is to 
be in fcrce 3; or when they may lift with impunity and 
ken they way net. Beſides, as it may be preſumed 
that theſe officers will never go, for the future, up- 
en ſuch errards, witEc ut | pretended crders, 
„ben the real cre is expire d; fo they will find it no 
C:ficult: matier to impoſe fuch a counterſeit upon il- 
litcrate pecple; who may thus ir cur the penalties 
cf the law, without knowing any thing of the mat- 
ter. Such a method of providing for perſons, whoſe 
rinch les 1encer them unterviceable in our army, is 
iadecd little more charitable than a late “ proje for 


pre- 


Sce Vol. IV. of the author's works. 
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preventing Iriſþ children from being ſtarved, by fat- 
ting them up, and ſelling them to the butcher. 

5 I have often heard that theſe troops have been 
made uſe of, in parliament, as an argument for keep- 


ing up a ſtanding army in England ; and I think we 


need not take any meaiures to. render that argument 
ſtronger. God knows, there are too many arguments 
always ready upon fuch occafions. 

I might ivfiit upon ſome other points, which this af- 
fair naturally ſuggeſteth to a canſideriag rind; par- 
ticularly the danger of ſuff-ring ſeveral bigatted Iriſb 
Papiſts, in foreign ſervice, to diſperſe themſelves into 
thoſe counties where they have the beſt intereſt, and 
to ſtroll about Ireland amongſt their relatiors and old 
acquaintance, of the ſame principles with themſelves. 
Are we ſure that they will net make a bad ufe of this 
liberty, by enquiring into the ſtrength of their party, 
by giving them hopes, and taking an rtunity to 
concert — the advantage of their cauſe ? 
Have we no reaſon to apprehend that they may en- 
deavour to raiſe ſeamen as well as ſoldiers, under co- 
lour of this crder ? Or engage great numbers of their 
countrymen to tranſport themſelves over to the French 
colonies and plantatiors in the Veſt-Indies, which are 
aiready grown formidable to the trading intereſt of 
Great- Britain in thoſe parts? 

But whatever may be the motives to ſuch an extra- 
ordinary favour, or the conſequences of it, I am fure 
it is the ſtrongeſt mark of our confidence in France, 
and ſuch an one as, I believe, they would not place 
in us, upon any occaſion. I will illuſtrate this by a 
parallel cafe. 

The French proteftants, who fled over hither from 
a perſecution on account of religion, never diſcovered 
any principles, which are incompatible with the civil 
government of France, nor ever ſet up any pretender 
to the preſent Royal Family of that kingdom; and 
yet, if we ſhould think fit to form any conſiderable 
number of them into complete, diſtin reziments, to 
be compoſed of French proteſtants only, and com- 
manded by French officers, without any incorporation 


of 
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of Britiſh ſoldiers ; I fancy it would give our good 
A 25 umbrage. But I am almoſt confident, that 
they would never permit us to ſend over a proteſtant 
French cfficer from every regiment to recruit their re- 
ſpective di g themſelves into thoſe 
provinces where they have the beſt intereſt ; or 

2 field officer, in Enghf pay, to refide conftantly in 
Paris, and exerciſe a tort of martial law in the capital 
of their dominions ; I fay they would hardly 
this, even though our ambaſſadors ſhould ſolicit fuch 
an order, with the utmoſt application, for twenty 
years together. 

And yet the caſe of theſe Iriſb forces is much ſtrong- 
er with reſpe& to us. They do not differ with us 
only in matters of religion; but hold principles abſo- 
lutely deſtructive of cur civil government ; and are 

enerally looked upon abroad as a ſtanding army, 
on foot to ſerve the Pretender any occaſion. 
muſt aſk a ion or two, which naturally offer 
themſelves in this place. 

What power is this field-officer to exercife during 
his refidence in Dublin ? Is the French martial law to 
take place, if any of theſe recruits ſhould 
to repent of what they have done, and think fit to 
deſert ? 

Songs gon !ly armed as foon as they are 
lifted. Is this to be obſerved in the caſe ? 
If fo, another queſtion occurreth. It hath been found 


neceſſary, for the ſecurity of Ireland, to reſtrain all 


Roman Catholicks from wearing or keeping any arms 
in their houſes. I aſk, therefore, whether the autho- 
rity of this licence is to ſuperſede the laws of the land? 
i may go farther. | 

8 — 10 = 2 of the place — 

men for ty of the . 

that number of popiſh recruits ſhould be 25 thi- 
ther, in order to be viewed by their field-cfficer, will 
it be ſaid that there is no juſt apprehenſion of danger? 
But as theſe ſuggeſtions may appear to be founded on 
the u-ficelity of France (a cafe not to be ſuppoſed at 
preſent) I will prefs them no farther. 3 
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I muſt however repeat it, that this order is the full- 
ation of the confidence we repoſe in them : 
F hope they will ſcorn to make any bad uſe of it? 


I . 
defi 


eſt 

and 

but if it were poſſible to ſuſpect that they could have 
with 


zu to play the knave with us, they could not 
a better opportunity to promote it, than by 
a power as is now faid to be put into their hands. 
Lr on this article of news will not 
be ed to a Facobite ſenſe, even by the moſt pro- 
ſtitute ſcribblers of the preſent times; but I muſt beg 
leave to expoſtulate a little with the public on that 
mean and infamous practice, which theſe writers have 
lately uſed, in explaining ſome of my papers into 
ble libels ; taking an occafion from hence to 
appear formally in defence of the throne, and layi 
it down, as a point | on ge that there is an a k 
concerted deſign, of fetting afice the preſent eftabliſh- 
ment. This is a practice which may be of great ſer- 
vice to the real enemies of the preſent government; 
ad coy JR III may make uſe of it 
to publiſh the moſt explicit invectives on the king and 
his government, under the pretence of interpreting 
the unplicit defign of other writings. It is a praftice, 
which was never allewed of till now, and © ne- 
ver to be allowed ; for whatever may be ſe- 
cret meaning of any author, fuch explanations are 
— libels, which may have a very bad effect up- 
on weak minds, and are puniſhable by the laws, 
without any extraordinary methods of conſtructi- 
on. Theſe writers ought to remember the caſe of Sir 
Richard Steele, who publiſhed the Pretender's decla- 
ration, at the beginning of the late reign, with an 
anſwer annexed ; ard although he did it with a very 
good deſign, yet it was univerſally allowed to be con- 
trary to law ; and, if his principles of loyalty had not 
been very well krown, might have involved him in a 
ſevere proſecution. I ſhall make no reflections on 
thoſe, who encourage ſuch ſcandalous explanations ; 
and thoſe, who are hired to do it, are beneath my 
notice. Let them empty all the trite common-places 
of ſervile, in judicicus flatterv, and endeavour to make 
their court by ſuch nauſeous, diſhoneſt 2 as. 
am 
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I am fvre, gives the moſt offence to thoſe to 
whom it is paid. Let them throw as much foul dirt at 
me as they pleaſe. Let them charge me with deſigns, 
which never entered into my thoughts, and cannot 
juſtly be imputed to me from ary part of my conduct. 
God knoweth my heart, I am as zealous for the wel- 
fare of the preſent royal family as the moſt ſordid of 
theſe fy ants. I am fenfihle, that our happineſs 
deperdeth on the ſecurity of the preſent government, 
upon thoſe principles, which eſtabliſhed them, at 
the late glorious Revolution ; and which, I hope, 
will continue to actuate the cor duct of Britans to 
the lateſt generations. Theſe have always been 
my principles; and whoever will give himſelf the 
trouble of looking over the courſe of theſe papers, 
will be convinced that they have been my guide : but 
I am a blunt, plain-dealing, old man, who am not 
afraid to ſpeak the truth ; and as I have no reliſh for 
flattery myſelf, I ſcorn to beſtow it on others. I have 
not, however, been ſparing of juſt om nor flipt any 
ſeaſonable rtunity to diſtinguiſh the royal virtues 
of their preſent Majefties. More than this I cannot 
do ; and more than this, I hope, will not be — 
ed. Some of my expreſſions, perhaps, may have 
thought too rough, and unpoliſhed for the climate of 
2 court ; but they flowed purely from the fincerity of 
my heart ; od the nada of iy wodigs bath pro- 
ceeded from my zeal for the intereſt of my king and 
my country. 

With regard to my adverſaries, I will leave every 
impartial reader to judge, whether, even in private 
life, that man is not to be ed upon, who, 
being inwardly convinced of the great and good quali- 
ties of his friend, never loadeth him with fulfome 
flatieries, but taketh the honeſt liberty of warning 
him againſt the meaſures of thoſe who are endeavour- 
ing to miſſead him. The caſe is much ſtronger in 
public life ; and a crown is beſet with ſo many difh- 
culties, that even a prince of the moſt canſummate wit- 
dom is not always ſufficiently guarded againſt the dan- 
gers, which ſurround him, from the ſtratagems of art- 


tu! winiſters, or the blunders of weak ones. Both of 
em 
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be equally bad miniſters, and purſue the 
8 of rt ing 22 by — 

— into meaſures which tend to his deſtruction. 
I 2 to a concluſion; ; can 

add, that if I were really engaged in a 

— 1 to the intereſt of — 8 eſtabliſhment, i = 
ſhould bave fate down contented, and fecretly re- 
joiced at the affair, which occafioned this paper, in- 
_ of giving myfelf and the reader fo much trou-- 
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SIR, 


DETEST reading your papers, becauſe I am 
not of your principles, and becauſe I cannot endure 

to be cenvinced. Yer, I was prevailed on to perute 
your Ca Ars MAN of December the 12th, wherein I 
diicc\er jou to be as great an enemy of this country, 
as you are of your own. You are pleaſed to reflect on 
a project I propoſed of making the children of Irifb 
parents to be uſeful to the public inſtead of being bur- 
therfome ; and you venture to affert, that your own 
ſ-heme is more charitable, of not permitting our 
p'piſh natives to be liſted in the ſervice of any foreign 

Ince. 

8 * Sir, you may not have heard of any king- 
dom ſo unhappy as this, both in their imports and ex- 
perts. We import a fort of gcods, of no intrinſick 
value, which ccfteth us above forty thouſand pounds 
a year to Creſs, and ſcour, and poliſh them, which 
all together do not yield one penny advantage; and 
we annually export above feven hundred thouſand 
pounds a year in another kind ef goods, for which we 
TECE; ve 
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receive not one ſingle farthing in return: even the 
money paid for the letters ſent in tranſacting this com- 
merce being all returned to England. But, now when 
there is a moſt lucky opportunity offered to begin a 
trade, whereby — Ihe fave many thouſand 
pounds a year, an a gious — * 
you are vleaſed, „ a as — and mali- 
ciouſly to interpoſe with very ivo arguments. 

It is well he, that, about ſixty years ago, the 
exportation of live cattle from hence to England was 
of great benefit to both kingdoms, until that branch 
of traffick was ſtopt by an act of parliament on your 
fide, whereof you dad ſuſñcient reaſon to repent. Up- 
on which account, when another act paſſed your par- 
liament, forbidding the exportation of live men to 
any foreign country, you were fo wiſe to put in a 
clauſe, — it to be done by his Majeſty's per- 
miſſion, under his ſign manual, for which, among 
other great benefits granted to Ireland, we are infi- 
nitely obliged to the Brit legiſlature. Yet this very 
grace and favour you, Mr. D Anvers, whom we ne- 
ver diſobliged, are endeavouring to prevent; which, 
I will take upon me to ſay, is a manifeſt mark of 
diſa ffection to his Majeſty, a want of duty to the mi- 
niſtry, and a wicked defign of oppreſiing this kingdom, 
and a traiterous attempt to leffen the trade and ma- 
nufacture of England. 

Our trueft and beft Ally the moſt Chriſtian King 
hath obtained his Majeſty's licence, purfuant to law, 
to export from hence ſeme thouſand bodies of — 
young, living men, to ſupply bis Irifþ regiments. | 

ing of Spaun, as you affert yourſelf, hath defired the 
ſame civility, and ſeemeth to have at leaſt as good a 
claim; ſuppoſing then that theſe two potentates will 
only deſire leave to carry off fix thouſand men between 
them to France and Spain, then by computing the 
maintenance of a tall, hungry, /riſ6þ man, in food and 
cloaths, io be only at five pounds a head, here will 
be thirty thouſand pounds per anmem ſaved clear to 
the nation, for rhey can find no other employment at 
heme befide begging, robbing, or ſtealing. But, if 
thirty, forty, or fifiy thouſand, (which we could 
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glacly ſpare) were ſent cn the ſame errand, what an 
ummenſe benefit muſt it be to us! and, if the two 
rin ces, in whote ſervice they were, ihuuld happen to 
at war with each other, * ſoon would thoſe re- 
cruits be deſtroyed, then what a number of friends 
would the Pretender loſe, and what a number of 
popiſh enemies all true proteſtants get rid of! Add 
to this, that tten by ſuch a practice, the lands of Jre- 
land that want hands for tillage, muſt be employed in 
razing, which would fink the price cf wool, raw 
ides, butter, and tallow, fo that the Engliſß might 
have them at their own rates; and in return ſend us 
wheat to make our bread, barley to brew our drink, 
and oats for our horſes, without any labour of our 
own. 

Upon this oeczfion, I Cefire bumbly to offer a 
ſcheme, which, in my opinion, would beſt antwer 
the true irtereſts of both kingdoms : for, although I 
bear a moſt tender, filial affection to England, my dear, 
native ccuntry ; yet, I cannot deny but this noble 
ifland hath a great ſhare in my love and eſteem, nor 
can I expreſs kow much I deſire to ſee it fleurith in 
trade and cpulence, even beyond its preſent happy 
cordition. | 

The profitable land of th's kingdom is, I think, 
vſuaily cempured at ſeventeen millicns of acres, an 
which I propoſe to be wholly turned to grazing. 
Now, it is found by experience, that one grazier ard 
his family can manage two theufand acres. Thus, 
fixteen millions eight hundred thouſand acres may be 
managed by eight tkovfand forr hundred families, 
ard the fraction of two hurdred rhoufand acres will 
be more than ſufficient for cabbins, out-houſes, and 
potatoe-gardens ; becauſe, it is to te underſtocd, 
that cern of all ſorts muſt be ſent to us from England. 

Thefe eight theuſand four kurdred families may 
be divided among the four provinces, according to 
the number of houſes in each province; ard 7 
tune equal allowance of eight to a family, the num- 
ber of inbabitants will amount to ſixty- even thouſand 
two hundred ſculs; to theſe ue ate to add a ſtanding 
army of twenty - thcuſard Engl, which, together 
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with their trulls, their baſtards, ard their ho 

will, by a grois cemputation, very near double the 
count, and be very ſufficient for the defence and prazing 
of the kingdom, as well as to enrich our neighbours, 
expel reg, and keep cut the Pretender. And left the 
army theuld be at a loſs for . — I thick 8 would 
be very prucent to em them in collecting the pub- 
lic —_— ying — and the civil lift. 

F adviſe, that all the owners of theſe lands ſhould: 
live conſtantly in England, in order to learn politeneſs, 
and qualify themſelves for employments : but for fear. 
of increaſing the natives in this iſland, that an ar- 
nual draught, — to the number born every 
year, be exported to whatever prince will bear the 
carriage; cr tranſplanted to the Engliſß dominions on 
the American continent, as a ſcreen between his ma- 
jeſty's Engliſh ſubjects and the ſa vage Indians. 

Ladvite likewiſe, that no commodity whatſoever, 
of this nation's growth, ſhould be fert to any otker 
country, except England, under the penalty of bigh 
treaſon ; and that all the ſaid commodities ſhall be 
fent in their natural fate, the hides raw, the wool 
uncom bed, the flax in the ftub ; excepting only fiſh, 
butter, tallow, and whatever elſe will be ſpoiled in 
the carriage. On the ccntrary, that no gocds what- 
ever ſhall be experted hither, except from England, 
under the fame penalty: that England ſhould be 
forced, at their own rates, to ſend us over clcaths 
ready mace, as well as ſhirts and ſmocks to the ſoldi- 
ers and their trulls ; all iron, woeden, and earthen- 
ware; ard whatever furniture may be neceſſary for 
the cabbirs of graziers, with a ſufficient quantity of 
gin, and other ſpirits, for thoſe who can afford to be 
crunk on holy days. | 

As to the civil and eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration, 
which I have not yet fully confidered, I can fay lit- 
tle ; cnly with regard to the latter, it is plain, that 
the article of paying tythe for ſupporting ſpeculative 
_—_— in religion, which is fo infupportable a bur- 
then to all true proteſtants, ard to moſt churchmen, 
will be very much leſſened by this expediert ; becauſe 
ery cattle pay nothing to the ſpiritual hireling, any 

more 
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more than imported corn; fo that the induſtrious 
ſhepherd and cow-herd may fit, every man under his 
own blackberry-buſh, and on bis own potatoe-bed, 
whereby this happy iſlard will become a new Arcadia. 

I do likewiſe propoſe, that no money ſhall be uſed 
in Ireland, except what is made of leather, which 
likewiſe ſhall be coined in England, ard imported ; 
and that the taxes ſhall be Jevied out of the commo- 
dities we export to England, and there turned into 
money for bis Majeſty's ufe ; and the rents to land- 
lords d ſcharged in the fame manner. This will be 
no manner of grievance ; for we already fee it very 
practicable to live without money, and ſhall be 
more convinced of it every day. But whether paper 
ſhall till continue to fi that defect, or whether 
we ſhall hang up all thoſe who profets the trade of 
bankers, (which latter I zm rather irciined te) muſt 
be left to the confideration cf witer politicians. 

That which maketh me more zealcufly bent upon 
this ſcheme, is my deſire cf livirg in amity with our 
neighbouring brethren ; for we have already tried all 
other means, without effect, to that bleſſed end: 
and, by rhe courſe of meafures taken for ſome years 
paſt, it ſhould teem that we are all agreed in the 

nt. 

This expedient will be of great advantage to both 
kingdoms, upon feveral accounts: for, as to 
they have a juit claim to the balance of trade on their 
fide with the whole world; and therefore cur anceſ- 
tors and we, who conquered this kingdom for them, 
 cught, in duty and gratitude, to. let them have the 
whole benefit of that conqueſt to themſelves; eſpe- 
cially, when the conqueſt was amicably made, with- 
out bloodſhed, by a ſtipulation between the rib 
princes and Henry II. by which they paid him, ir dced, 
not equal homage with what the electors of Germany 
do to the emperor, but very near the fame that he 


did to the king of France for his French dominions. 

In conſequence of this claim from England, that 
kingdom may very reaſonably demand the berefir of 
all cur commodities in their natural growth, to be 
manufactured by their peopie, and a ſufficient quan- 

tity 
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tity of them for our uſe to be returned hither fully 


manufaQured. ; 

This, on the other fide, will be a great benefit to 
our inhabitants the graziers, when time and labour 
will be too much taken up in manuring the ground, 
feeding their cattle, ſheering their ſheep, and ſend- 
ing over their oxen fit for flaughter ; to which em- 

yments they are turned by nature, as deſcended 

om the Scythians, whoſe diet they are ſtill fo fond 
of. So Virgil defcribeth it: 


Et lac concretum cum ſanguine bitit eguino. 


Which, in Englißb, is bonnyclabber, mingled with 
the blood of heries, as they formerly did, until about 
the begivning of the laſt century, luxury under the 
form of politeneſs, began to creep in, they changed 
the blood of hortes for that of their black cattle ; 
and by confequerce, became Jeſs warlike than their 
anceſtors. 

Although 1 propoſed that the army ſhould be ccl- 
lectors of the public revenues, yet I did not thereby 
intend that thoſe taxes ſhould be paid in gold or fil- 
ver; but in kind, as all other rent: for the cuſtom of 
tenants making their payments in money, is a new 
thing in the world, little known in former ages, nor 
generally practited in any nation at preſent, except 
this iſland, and the ſouthern parts of Britain. But to 
my great ſatisfactior, I foreſee better times; the an- 
nent manner beginne th to be now practiſed in man 
parts of Connaught, as well as in the county of Carle, 
where the ſquires turn tenants to themſelves, divide 
ſo many cattle to their ſlaves, who are to provide ſuch a 
quantity of butter, hides, or tallow, ſtill keeping up their 
number of cattle ; and carry their goods to Cie, or 
other port-towns, and then fell them to the merchants. 
By which invention there is no fuch thing as a ruined 
farmer to be ſeen ; but the people live with comfort 
on potatoes and bonnyclabber, neither of which are 
verdible commodities abroad. 
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OO D Manners is the art of making thoſe peo- 
* ple eaſy with whom we converſe. 

Whoever makes the feweſt perſons uneaſy is the 
beſt bred in the company. 

As the beſt law is feunded upon reaſon, fo are the 
beſt manners. And as fome lawyers have introduced 
unreaſonable things into common law ; fo likewiſe 
many teachers have introduced abfurd things into 

common good-manners. 

One principal point of this art is to ſuit our beha- 
viour to the three ſeveral degrees of men ; our ſupe- 
riors, our equals, and thoſe below us. 

For inſtance, to preſs either of the two former to 
eat or drink is a breach of manners; but a tradefman 
or a farmer muſt be thus treated, or elſe it will be 
difficult to de them they are welcome. 

Pride, ill- nature, and want of ſenſe, are the three 

t ſources of ill-manners ; without ſome one of 
ſe defects, no man will behave himſelf ill for want 


of rience ; or of what, in the language of fools, 
is called, knowing the world. e 


I defy 
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| fancies, as a kind of artificial good-ſenſe to fu 
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I defy any one to aflign an incident wherein reaſon 
will not direct us what we are to ſay or do in compa- 
ny. if we are not miſſed by pride, cr ill-nature. 

Therefore I muſt infift that good ſenſe is the prin- 
cipal foundation of good-manners : but becauſe the 
former is 2 gift which very few among mankind are 
poſſeſſed of, therefore all the civilized nations of the 
world have agreed upon fixing ſome rules for common 
behaviour, beſt ſuited to their general cuſtoms, or 


the defects of reaſon. Without which the 
rt of dunces would be perpetually at 
m fail when they happen to be drunk 
in bbles about women, or play. 
thanked, there hardly happenet 
which may not be imput 
tives. Upon which account, I ſhould be exceedingly 
forry to find the legiſlature make any new laws againſt 
practice of duelling, becauſe the methods are 


the 
eaſy, and many, for a wiſe man to avoid a quarrel 


ſharpers, and rakes to rid the world .of each other 


by a method of their own, where the law hath not 


been able to find an 


weak underſtandings ; ey 
w the ns for whoſe uſe they 
or theſe people have fallen into a needleſs and end- 
leſs way of multiplying caremonies, which have been 
extremely troubleſome to thoſe who practiſe them, and 
inſupportable to every body elſe: infomuch, that 
wife men are often more uneaſy at the over civility of 
theſe refiners, than they could poſſibly be in the con- 
rerſations of peaſants or mechanicks. 

The impertinercies. of this ceremonial behaviour 
are no where better ſeen than at thoſe tables, where 
ladies prefide ; who value themſelves upon account of 
their good-breeding ; where a man muſt recken upon 
paſſing an hour without doing any one thing he hath 
2 mind to; unleſs he will be ſo hardy as to break 


through 
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apolog en- 

although a good deal of this bu. 
pr well worn off among many people 
beſt faſhion, yet too much of it ſtill remaineth, 
7 p to country; where an honeſt gentleman 
me, that having been kept four days, againſt 

his will, at a friend's houſe, with all the circumftances 
of biding his boots, locking up the ſtable, and other 
contrivances of the like nature; he could not remem- 
ber from the moment he came into the houſe, to the 
moment he left it, any one thing, wherein his incli- 
nation was not directly contradifted ; as if the whole 
. ion to torment 
Bur, 


all this, it would be endleſs to recount 
ih and ridiculous accidents I have ob- 
theſe unfortunate proſelytes to cere- 
I have ſeen a ducheſs fairly knocked down 
ipitancy of an officicus coxcomb, running 
fave ber the trouble of opening a door. I re- 
upon a birth-day, at court, a great lady 
was utterly deſperate by a diſh of ſauce let fall by a 
ge directiy upon her bead-dreſs, and brocade; 
while ſhe gave a ſudden turn to her elbow upon ſome 
int of ceremony with th | that ſat next her. 
Buys, the Dutch envoy, whole politicks and 
manners were much of a fize, brought a fon with 
him, about thirteen old, to a great table at 
ccurt. The boy, A his father, whatever they put 
on their plates, they firſt offered round in order, to 
every perſon in the company; fo that we could not 
t a minute's quiet during the whole dinner. At 
Jaſt their two plates happened to encounter, and with 
ſo much viclence, that being china, they broke in 
twenty pieces; and ſtained half the company, with 
wet ſweet-meats and cream. 
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There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and 
ſciences ; and ſometimes in trades. Pedantry is pro- 


pesly the over-rating any kind of knowledge we pre- 


tend to. And if that kind of knowledge be a trifle in 
itſelf, the pedantry is the greater. For which reaſon, 
| look upon fidlers, dancing-maſters, heralds, maſters 
of the ceremony, & than 


only 
rade they pro g and 
| converſing chiefly with each other, they reduce the 
| whole ſyſtem of breeding within the forms and circles 
| of their ſeveral offices; and, as they are below the 
notice of miniſters, they live and die in court under 
all revolutions, with great obſequiouſneſs to thoſe 
who are in any degree of credit or favour, and with 
rudeneſs or inſolence to every body elſe. From whence 
dave long concluded, that 
plant of the court growth: for, if they were, thoſe 
who have underſtandings directly of a level for 
acquirements, and who 


vill probably have recourſe to gentlemen-uſhers for 
inſtruction. So, that I know little to be learned at 
court upon this head, except in the material circum- 

| Rance of dreſs ; wherein the authority of the maids 

| of honour muſt indeed be allowed to be almoſt equal 

0 — of a favourite actreſs. 

remember a paſſage my lord Bolingbroke told me, 
that going to receive prince Eugene of Savoy at his 
landing, in order to conduct him immediately to the 
Ween, the Prince ſaid, he was much concerned that 
be could rot ſee ber Majeſty that night; for * 


. 
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eur Hyfman (who was then by) had affured her 
highneſs that he could not be admitted into her pre- 
ſence with a tied-up periwig. That his equipage was 
not arrived, and that he had endeavoured in vain to 
berrow a long one among all his vale:s and pages. My 
lord turned the matter to a jeſt, and brought the prince 
to her Majefty ; for which he was highly cenſured by 
the whole tribe of gentle-uthers ; among whom Mon- 
eur Hoffman, an old dull refident of & Emperor's, 
had picked up this material point of ceremony; and 
which, I believe, was the beſt leſſon he had learned 
in five and twenty years reſidence. 

I make a difference between good-manners and 
gocd-breeding ; although, in order to vary my ex- 
preſſion, I am ſometimes forced to confound them. By 
the firſt, I only underſtand the art of rememberi 
and *pplying certain ſettled forms of general behavi- 
our. t good-breeding is of a much larger extent; 
for befides an uncommon degree of literature ſuffici- 
ent to qualify a gentleman for reading a play, or a po- 
litical pamphlet, it taketh in a great x bt or 4 of know- 
tedge ; no lefs than that cf dancing, fighting, gam- 


ing, ing the circle of /taly, riding the great 
horſe, and ing French, not to mention ſome other 
ſecondary, or ſubaltern accomplithments, which are 
— cut acquired: fo, that the difference between 
good-breeding, and good-marners, lieth in this; 
that the former cannot be attained to by the beſt un- 
derſtandings, without ſtudy and labour: whereas 2 
tolerable degree of readineſs will inſtruct us in 
every part of good- manners, withcut other aſſiſt- 
ance 


F can think of nothing more uſeful upon this ſub- 
ject, than to point out fume particulars, wherein the 
very eſſcntials of good-manners are concerned, the 
neglect or perverting of which, doth very much di- 
ns. the good commerce cf the world, by introcuc- 
ings traffic of mutual uneaſineſs in moſt companies. 

uſt, a neceſſary part of good-manners, is 2 punc- 
tual obſervance of time at our own dwellings, er 
thoſe of others, cr at third places; whether upon 
matter 
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matter of civility, buſineſs, or diverſion ; which rule, 
though it be a plain dictate of common reaſon, yet 
the greateſt * miniſter I ever knew, was the greateſt 
treſpaſſer againſt it; by which all his buſineſs dou- 
bled upon him, and placed him in a continual arrear. 
pon which I often uſed to rally him, as deficient in 
point of good-manners. I have known more than one 
- nbaſſador, and ſecretary of ſtate, with a very mo- 
derate portion of intellectuals, execute their offices 


| with good ſucceſs and applauſe by the mere force of 


exactuels and regularity. If you duly obſerve time 
for the ſervice of another, it doubles the obligation; 
if upon your own account, it would be manifett folly, 
as well as ingratitude to neglect it. If both are con- 
cerned, to make your equal or inferior attend on you, 
to his own diſadvantage, is pride and injuſtice. 
Ignerance of forms cannot properly be ſtiled ill- 
manners; becauſe forms are ſubject to frequent 


changes; and confequently being not founded upon 


reaſon, are beneath a wile man's regard. Beſides, 
they vary in every country ; and, after a ſhort period 
of tune, very frequently in the ſame : fo, that a 
man who travelleth, muſt needs be at firſt a ſtranger 
to them in every court through which he paſſeth ; 
and, perhaps, at his return as much a ſtranger in his 
own ; and after all, they are eafier to be remember- 
ed, or forgotten, than faces, or names. 

Indeed, among the many impertinencies that ſuper- 
ficial young men bring with them from abroad, this 
bigotry ot forms is one of the principal, and more 
predominant than the reſt. Who look upon them, 
"_— as if they were matters capable of admit- 
ting choice, but even as points of importance ; 

therefore zealous upon all occafions to introduce, 
and propagate the new forms and faſhions they have 
drought back with them; fo, that uſually ſpeaking, 
the worit bred perſon in the company is a young tra- 
veller juſt returned from abroad. 


T O 
8 earl of Oxford, lord high treaſurer to Queen 
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Who had been much abuſed in many inveterate 
LiBzzLs. 


And calumny, by working under ground, 
Can, unreveng the Wont merit womnd. 


What's to be done ? ſhall wit and learning chuſe, 
To live obſcure, and have no fame to loſe ? 
By cenfure frighted out of honcur's road, 
dare to uſe the gifts by heav'n beſtow'd ; 
&@ hes enter bs eanghs vinwe's gaee, 
And buy diſtinction at the deareſt rate. 


Exp of the NtxTu Vorenurt 
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